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ohn  Sartain,  who  may  be  called  the  founder  in  America  of  that  branch  of 


engraving  on  steel  known  as  mezzotinto,  was  born  in  London,  October 


24,  1808.  He  was  educated  to  be  an  engraver  in  what  is  called  the  line  man- 
ner, in  which  style  he  produced  eighteen  of  the  plates  in  Ottley’s  folio  work, 
entitled,  “The  Early  Florentine  School,”  published  in  1826,  presenting  samples 
of  the  best  masters  of  that  school  successively  from  Cimabue,  in  1260,  and 
Giotto,  his  pupil,  down  to  Luca  Signorelli,  in  1500.  Besides  these  he  finished 
the  plates  begun  in  Italy  for  the  same  work  in  1792  by  Tomasso  Piroli.  In  1828 
Mr.  Sartain  commenced  the  practice  of  mezzotinto,  and  thereafter  seldom  re- 
sumed, in  its  purity,  the  art  he  had  first  learned,  but  mingled  both  styles,  with 
the  addition  of  stippling,  in  all  his  plates. 

When  but  ten  years  old  he  left  school,  in  which  he  had  learned  but  little,  and 
at  twelve  began  a career  of  active  industry,  first  as  a pyrotechnist  with  Signor 
Mortram,  an  Italian,  who  was  aLo  assistant  scene-painter  to  Telbin  Grieve  at 
Charles  Kemble’s  Theatre  Royal,  Covent  Garden,  London.  In  many  of  the 
stage  performances  the  aid  of  fireworks  was  necessary  to  the  effects,  and  young 
Sartain  was  frequently  trusted  to  carry  out  his  part  without  being  overlooked, 
such  was  his  steadiness  of  character  at  that  early  age.  There,  in  the  large  paint- 
ing room  of  that  grand  theatre,  his  picture-loving  tastes  were  gratified  by  view- 
ing the  progress  of  the  art  creations  of  the  master  genius  of  the  place.  Much  of 
the  glistening  surfaces  of  the  “ Castle  of  Polished  Steel  ” (produced  in  1821)  was 
from  the  tinsel  and  Dutch  metal  that  he  attached  to  the  artist’s  touches  of  glue. 
This  Italian  whom  he  served  was  also  pyrotechnist  to  the  Vauxhall  Gardens, 
and  on  the  occasion  of  the  coronation  of  George  IV.  a large  portion  of  the  dis- 
play of  fireworks  in  Hyde  Park,  in  1821,  was  his.  In  all  these  performances  the 
boy  was  relied  upon  for  timely  attention  to  duties  the  same  as  a man,  except 
when  man’s  strength  was  needed. 

On  arriving  at  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  learn  the  art  of  en- 
graving, and  such  was  his  progress  in  a single  year  that  William  Y.  Ottley, 
the  eminent  art  critic  and  learned  antiquary,  confided  to  him  the  execution 
of  the  plates  for  his  work,  as  before  referred  to.  The  three  engravings  after 
Benozzo  Gozzoli,  in  that  work,  were  done  when  he  had  not  entered  his 
fifteenth  year.  All  this  time  his  eagerness  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  made 
ample  amends  for  the  deficiency  of  an  early  education.  Besides  engraving,  he 
has  engaged  professionally  in  painting  in  oils,  in  water  colors,  and  in  miniature 
on  ivory.  In  water-color  landscape  he  had  the  instruction  of  the  eminent  artist, 
John  Varley;  in  oils,  Joshua  Shaw;  in  water-color  figure  painting,  Henry  Rich- 
ter; in  figure  painting  in  oils,  Manuel  J.  Defranca.  For  some  time  he  made 
vignette  designs  for  the  embellishments  on  the  bank  notes  for  Draper,  Under- 
wood & Co.,  and  also  made  designs  on  wood  for  that  branch  of  engraving. 
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In  1843  lie  became  sole  proprietor  and  editor  of  Campbell's  Foreign  Semi- 
Monthly  Magazine,  in  which  he  was  the  first  in  America  to  print  the  “ Song  of 
the  Shirt,”  “The  Bridge  of  Sighs,”  “The  Drop  of  Gin,”  and  other  pieces  of  a 
kindred  nature  which  afterwards  became  so  widely  popular.  Agassiz’s  article, 
entitled,  “A  Period  in  the  History  of  Our  Planet,”  he  printed  as  early  as  Octo- 
ber, 1843,  when  the  name  of  that  eminent  scientist  was  little  known  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  During  the  same  year  he  had  an  interest  in  the  Eclectic  Mu- 
seum along  with  E.  Littell  and  the  Rev.  John  H.  Agnew,  which  work  was  after- 
wards continued  as  the  Eclectic , and  Mr.  Sartain  simply  engraved  the  plates  that 
embellished  the  monthly  number.  In  the  fall  of  1848  he  purchased  a one-half 
interest  in  the  Union  Magazine,  a New  York  publication,  and  it  became  known 
throughout  the  country  as  Sartain  s Magazine.  During  the  latter  part  of  its 
career  Sartain  was  also  its  editor.  It  was  finally  merged  into  another  monthly  in 
an  adjacent  city.  Beside  the  literary  labors  inseparably  connected  with  these 
engagements  he  was  frequently  called  on  to  exercise  his  pen  on  various  subjects, 
more  particularly  those  having  relation  to  art. 

His  industry  has  been  untiring,  and  his  capacity  for  continued  labor  equal  to 
all  the  drafts  upon  it.  His  works  are  manifold  and  various  to  a degree  approxi- 
mating the  incredible.  When  the  annuals  were  in  fashion,  there  was  hardly  a 
volume  of  the  kind  published  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  that  had  not  its  plates 
from  his  prolific  burin.  Graham's  Magazine,  during  the  first  and  best  years  of 
its  existence,  had  a plate  every  month  by  him  ; so,  too,  the  Eclectic  and  his  own 
Semi-monthly  one  every  two  weeks  ; all  this  in  addition  to  his  other  engraving  and 
literary  work.  His  rapidity  under  pressure  may  be  judged  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  portrait  plate  of  Espartero  was  produced  in  a sudden  emer- 
gency for  the  November  number  of  the  Semi-monthly,  1843.  Beginning  on  the 
uniform  black  mezzotint  ground  at  past  midnight,  the  plate  was  finished  and  let- 
tered by  daybreak  when  the  printers  came  to  work.  Again,  the  portrait  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  in  the  October  number  of  the  Eclectic,  1850,  was  begun  at  a little 
before  2 p.  m.,  from  the  same  state  as  the  preceding,  and  at  five  the  same  after- 
noon a finished  proof  was  mailed  to  New  York.  All  the  plates  referred  to  thus 
far  were  for  books.  But  that  constitutes  but  one  branch  of  his  work.  His  large 
framing  prints  are  numerous.  Several  of  them  are  as  much  as  three  feet  in 
length.  To  attempt  only  a mere  catalogue  would  occupy  much  space.  Promi- 
nent among  them  are  the  following:  “ Christ  Rejected,”  after  West;  “ The  Iron 
Worker  and  King  Solomon,”  after  Schusselle;  “ Civil  War  in  Missouri,”  after 
Bingham;  “Homestead  of  Henry  Clay,”  after  Hamilton;  “John  Knox  and 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,”  after  Leutze ; “American  Inventors,”  after  Schusselle; 
“The  County  Election  in  Missouri,”  after  Bingham;  “ Zeisberger  Preaching  to 
the  Indians  at  Gosgoshunk,”  after  Schusselle ; “ The  Battle  of  Gettysburg,”  after 
Rothermel  (this  last  a work  of  enormous  labor),  and  many  others.  Much  of 
his  time  and  attention  have  been  given  to  numerous  associations  in  which  he 
held  membership.  As  controller  of  the  Artists’  Fund  Society  from  1835  on,  he  was 
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uniformly  an  active  member  of  exhibition  and  other  committees,  and  filled  suc- 
cessively all  the  offices  in  its  gift  from  President  down. 

For  twenty-three  years,  as  Director  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  he  was  its 
most  active  laborer;  first  under  the  Presidency  of  Henry  D.  Gilpin,  then  under 
that  of  Caleb  Cope,  and  lastly  under  that  of  James  L.  Claghorn.  During  his 
travels  in  Europe,  undertaken  for  his  own  pleasure  and  study,  he  visited  person- 
ally the  honorary  members  of  the  institution,  and  delivered  to  them  their 
diplomas.  This  included  the  residents  of  Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  France,  Bel- 
gium, Holland,  England  and  Scotland.  He  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
thus  afforded  of  making  better  known  and  appreciated  the  oldest  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  in  the  United  States.  In  many  other  prominent  institutions  of  Phila- 
delphia he  has  been  a manager  or  director,  and  has  been  for  many  years,  and  is 
now,  Vice-President  of  the  School  of  Design  for  Women,  having  declined  the 
Presidency  of  it,  which  was  tendered  him.  Twenty-four  years  ago  he  was 
elected  an  honorary  member  of  an  art  society  in  Amsterdam,  entitled  the  “Arti 
et  Amicitiae.”  In  addition  to  many  medals  received  from  various  quarters,  the 
King  of  Italy  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  “ Cavaliere,”  with  a decoration  and 
the  appointment  of  “ Officer  of  the  Equestrian  Order  of  the  Crown  of  Italy.” 
Without  entering  particularly  into  his  multitudinous  occupations,  it  ought  not  to 
be  omitted  that  his  architectural  knowledge  and  taste  have  been  frequently  called 
on  in  aid  of  important  projects.  Among  them  the  plans  for  the  arrangement  of 
the  galleries  and  rooms  on  both  floors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  are  from  his  drawings,  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Building  Committee 
of  the  Directors.  He  designed  the  lofty  granite  monument  to  Washington  and 
Lafayette  at  Monument  Cemetery,  Philadelphia,  of  which  he  is  President,  and 
superintended  its  construction ; modelled  the  two  colossal  heads  from  which  the 
bronze  likenesses  were  cast,  and  is  the  author  of  the  two  famous  inscriptions 
cast  in  bronze  and  placed  upon  opposite  sides  of  the  pedestal.  Other  monu- 
ments of  importance  in  the  same  cemetery  are  from  his  designs,  and  also  the 
steeple  at  the  grounds  on  Broad  street. 

After  the  organization  had  been  completed  for  holding  the  great  International 
Exhibition  in  commemoration  of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  Mr.  Sartain  was  selected  to  fill  the  important  and  responsi- 
ble position  of  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Art.  The  manner  in  which  the  arduous 
duties  were  discharged  was  deemed  worthy  of  the  highest  praise,  while  the 
economy  in  its  management  made  it  incomparably  less  costly  than  any  other 
department  of  the  exhibition.  While  in  the  midst  of  a great  accumulation  of 
engagements  Mr.  Sartain  projected  “ The  American  Gallery  of  Art,”  and  pro- 
duced the  first  quarto  of  what  was  intended  to  be  a continuous  series  of  annual 
volumes ; but  the  pecuniary  loss  was  so  great  on  the  first  issue  as  to  prevent  its 
further  prosecution.  The  plan  was  comprehensive ; each  volume  was  to  contain 
characteristic  examples  of  American  painters  of  eminence,  each  subject  selected 
by  the  artist  himself,  and  in  no  case  was  there  to  appear  a second  picture  by  any 
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artist.  From  numerous  commendatory  reviews  of  the  published  volume  we 
quote  one  from  the  pen  of  an  eminent  author — Dr.  William  Elder: 

“The  work  before  us — the  first  volume,  it  ought  to  be  called — is  in  quarto,  very  elegantly  bound,  iio 
pages  of  letter  press  and  eleven  engravings,  all  executed  with  the  editor’s  own  unsurpassed  skill.  Mr. 
Sartain,  to  the  genius  and  industry  of  eminent  art,  adds  its  richest  enthusiasm  and  most  generous  spirit ; 
and  the  heart  of  the  man  liberalizes  the  work  of  the  artist.  In  his  personal  character  the  public  has  the 
best  assurance  of  the  worthiest  work  which  his  high  and  broad  range  of  talent  qualifies  him  to  achieve.” 

Surprise  has  often  been  expressed  that  such  incessant  labor  could  be  per- 
severed in  through  so  long  a series  of  years  without  a breaking  down  of  health. 
But  on  the  contrary  his  energy  remains  undiminished,  he  is  still  diligent  in  busi- 
ness, fervent  in  spirit,  and  pursues  his  profession  with  all  the  old  enthusiasm. 
His  eyesight  continues  unimpaired  notwithstanding  the  extent  to  which  it  has 
been  taxed,  added  to  advanced  age.  But  the  fact  is,  the  family  is  of  the  old 
Huguenot  stock,  which  history  shows  is  of  the  toughest  fibre,  remarkable  for  its 
endurance  and  determination.  The  Sartains  fled  from  France  along  with  the 
earliest  emigrants  caused  by  the  persecution  practiced  against  those  who  had 
dared  to  read  the  printed  Bible.  They  settled  at  Trowbridge,  in  the  west  of 
England,  about  half  a century  before  Henry  IV.  promulgated  his  famous  Edict 
of  Nantes,  in  1598,  establishing  religious  toleration,  and  there  the  father  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  1771. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  occupations  in  the  course  of  a long  and  industrious 
life,  he  has  not  been  neglectful  of  opportunities  as  they  presented  themselves  of 
forming  collections  of  pictures,  prints  and  other  art  materials  of  value  in  his 
profession,  as  well  as  a considerable  accumulation  of  autograph  letters  from  dis- 
tinguished men.  The  first  named  were  scattered  through  a reverse  of  fortune  in 
1852.  Among  the  last  is  a noteworthy  epistle  from  Bayard  Taylor,  dated  at 
Kennet  Square,  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania,  when  he  was  in  his  seventeenth 
year,  asking  Mr.  Sartain  to  receive  him  as  an  apprentice. 

Much  has  appeared  in  print  from  time  to  time  concerning  the  personal  char- 
acter of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  and  he  has  been  so  prominently  before  the 
public  in  various  capacities  during  more  than  half  a century  that  there  has  been 
pn  abundance  of  opportunities  for  arriving  at  a reasonably  fair  judgment.  From 
among  them  we  select  the  following  which  was  printed  in  The  Phroiological 
Journal  of  New  York,  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Fowler,  subsequent  to  a profes- 
sional examination,  in  the  number  for  September,  1870: 

“The  gentleman  has  a very  excellent  organization  for  health  and  long  life,  and  also  for  mental  activity, 
physical  vigor  and  endurance.  There  is  such  a balance  between  the  temperaments  as  to  produce  har- 
monious action  wdth  smoothness,  energy  and  vigor.  The  result  is  an  easy  working,  effective  organiza- 
tion. We  seldom  meet  with  one  who  is  more  active,  earnest  or  efficient.  He  has  an  indomitable  will, 
engages  in  enterprises  with  a determination  to  succeed,  and  his  ambition  and  strength  increase  with  the 
multiplicity  of  difficulties.  He  dwells  with  patience  and  persistency  upon  whatever  he  undertakes,  and 
whatever  he  undertakes  is  done  thoroughly  and  well. 

“ His  social  qualities  are  prominent  elements  in  his  character.  He  is  gallant  to  women,  fond  of  chil- 
dren, and  very  fraternal  and  cordial  in  his  intercourse  with  friends.  He  is  frank,  candid,  and  inclined  to 
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speik  and  act  as  he  feels.  He  enjoys  making  money,  but  is  liberal  in  its  use.  He  is  upright  in  spirit, 
just  in  judgment,  hopeful  and  ardent  in  reference  to  the  future,  and  he  is  respectful,  sympathetical  and 
kind  to  those  who  are  in  need.  He  has  ample  constructiveness,  and  with  large  ideality  and  form  shows 
taste  in  everything  aesthetic.  His  great  perceptive  faculties  endow  him  with  unusual  powers  of  observa- 
tion. He  is  orderly  and  systematic  in  all  he  does,  and  attends  to  detail  to  the  last  degree.  Gifted  with 
excellent  reasoning  power,  he  is  able  to  plan,  invent  and  comprehend  remote  conditions  and  relations, 
and  he  judges  human  character  well,  reading  men  like  a book.  With  these  characteristics  he  is  well 
calculated  to  exert  a commanding  influence  among  men.” 

The  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser  recently  referred  to  Mr.  Sartain  as  “a 
noted  Philadelphian  who  constantly  appeared  to  be  getting  younger : ” 

“John  Sartain,  the  engraver,  is  one  of  the  noted  characters  of  Philadelphia,  which  he  has  made  his 
home  for  more  than  half  a century.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  mezzotint  engraver  of  any  repute, 
and  to  have  produced  more  works  than  any  living  member  of  his  profession.  Although  English  by 
birth,  he  is  as  thoroughly  American  in  character,  spirit  and  feeling  as  if  his  ancestors  had  been  born  here 
for  generations.  He  has,  from  his  early  youth,  had  the  deepest  interest  in  art;  has  traveled  much  abroad, 
and  received  various  foreign  orders  of  merit.  Nearly  forty  years  ago  he  was,  to  his  cost,  the  publisher 
and  proprietor  of  Sartain' s Magazine,  which  was  begun  here  as  the  Union  Magazine  and  after- 
ward removed  to  Philadelphia.  Despite  his  seventy-eight  years,  he  is  as  brimming  with  energy,  ambi- 
tion and  plans  as  when  he  first  immigrated  to  the  United  States.  He  is  spoken  of  by  his  friends  as  en- 
joying  perpetual  youth,  and  not  one  of  them  ever  thinks  of  him  as  old. 

“ Not  long  since,  having  heard  of  the  encaustic  portrait  of  Cleopatra  (believed  by  many  to  have  been 
taken  from  life)  in  a nobleman’s  villa  near  Sorrento,  he  at  once  set  off  for  Italy  to  see  it.  He  was 
greatly  impressed  with  it  and  has  written  of  it  enthusiastically.  It  is  often  asserted  that  he  is  the 
youngest  artist,  in  feeling  and  expectation,  in  all  Philadelphia.  He  has  new  schemes  every  day, 
and  to  carry  half  of  them  out  he  would  need  to  live  at  least  three  hundred  years.  William  Sartain,  the 
well-known  New  York  artist,  is  his  son,  who  frequently  regrets  that  he  is  so  much  older  than  his  father.” 


Mr.  Sartain  is  prominent  in  the  order  of  Freemasons,  and  has  received  forty- 
six  degrees  in  its  mysteries.  He  is  a Past  Master  of  his  Lodge,  and  Past  High 
Priest  of  his  Chapter.  He  has  been  many  years  a member  of  the  Supreme  Coun- 
cil of  the  Northern  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  is  Grand  Treasurer  for 
twenty-nine  degrees  of  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Rite,  is  Trustee  in  other 
Masonic  bodies,  and  is  a Rosicrucian. 

The  last  work  of  importance  on  which  Mr.  Sartain  has  been  engaged  was  ful- 
filling the  arduous  duties  of  chief  of  the  Art  Department  of  the  American  Ex- 
hibition in  London,  as  eleven  years  previously  he  had  done  for  the  great  Centen- 
nial Exhibition  at  Philadelphia.  The  registers  show  the  number  of  visitors  to 
the  London  exhibition  to  have  been  two  million  three  hundred  thousand,  and 
although  doubtless  the  chief  attraction  to  the  public  was  “ Buffalo  Bill’s  Wild 
West,”  it  was  the  art  department  that  imparted  character,  credit  and  respecta- 
bility to  the  display. 

Of  Mr.  Sartain’s  children,  three  have  attained  a distinguished  reputation  in  the 
world  of  art.  Samuel,  the  eldest,  is  well  known  everywhere  in  the  United  States 
by  his  inimitably  engraved  portraits,  as  well  as  other  works  on  steel.  William, 
a younger  brother,  now  a prominent  painter  in  New  York,  is  an  associate  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Design  and  President  of  the  Art  Club  of  New  York,  and 
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was  for  some  years  Professor  in  the  life  classes  of  the  Art  Students’  League  and 
in  the  Cooper  Institute  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  York  Society  of 
American  Artists.  As  an  exhibitor  in  the  periodical  exhibitions  of  America  his 
contributions  are  eagerly  sought,  and  a fair  estimate  of  their  quality  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  notice  printed  in  the  New  York  Nation , in  its  review 
of  the  exhibition  of  1878  : 

“ For  a female  figure  in  life-scale,  however,  if  we  wish  to  go  to  one  which 
easily  overcomes  everything  else  in  the  exhibition,  whether  portraits  or  invented 
characters,  we  must  approach  William  Sartain’s  head  of  a ‘ Contadina.’  No 
other  study  of  life  compares  with  it  in  the  most  distant  way,  and  from  the  stand- 
point of  its  intentions  and  problems  it  may  be  called  a perfect  work.” 

Emily  Sartain,  the  fourth  in  order  of  age,  is  the  principal  of  the  School  of 
Design  for  Women  in  Philadelphia.  She  is  a practical  engraver,  etcher  and  por- 
trait painter,  and  has  studied  all  branches  of  the  profession.  She  learned  the  art 
of  engraving  from  her  father,  with  whom  she  engraved  portraits  and  framing  prints, 
which  found  a ready  sale.  She  was  a pupil  of  C.  Schusselle,  the  first  professor 
of  painting  at  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  and  afterwards  of  Evariste 
Luminais  of  Paris.  Altogether  she  spent  four  years  in  the  studios  of  Paris  and 
two  winters  in  Italy.  She  was  art  editor  of  the  Continent  during  its  year  of 
Philadelphia  existence,  but  succumbed  to  exhaustion  from  overwork  and  was  com- 
pelled to  go  to  Europe  for  rest.  While  editing  the  Continent  she  also  superin- 
tended the  illustrations  of  the  edition  de  Luxe  of  New  England  By-goncs , a 
memorial  volume  published  by  Edward  A.  Rollins.  On  the  walls  of  her  official 
room  at  the  school  are  several  fine  specimens  of  her  engravings  and  in  her  escri- 
toire are  numerous  medals,  certificates  and  diplomas,  including  one  from  an  East 
Indian  Maharajah  and  one  from  the  London  Society  of  Literature,  Science  and 
Art.  She  is  her  father’s  daughter  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  for  she  possesses 
to  a rare  degree  the  art  of  making  art  practical.  E.  T.  F 
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ARTISTS  OF  AMERICA. 


We  might  as  well  look  for'the  expres- 
sion of  Greek  Civilization  in  the  athlets 
of  her  Olympic  Games,  as  expect  to  find 
the  type  of  modern  civilization  in  a na- 
tion destitute  of  Art.  However  well  fur- 
nished otherwise  with  the  thews  and 
sinews  of  commercial  and  productive 
strength,  it  is  yet  weak  in  the  higher  at- 
tributes of  Power.  The  best  embodi- 
ments of  purely  physical  force  afford  us 
only  comparative  pleasure — comparative 
with  the  other  types  of  brute  force  with 
which  we  may  be  familiar,  but  not  with 
those  of  a nobler  and  antagonistic  energy 
— the  Soul.  The  presence  of  this  en- 
ergy is  as  much  necessary  to  illuminate 
the  brute,  dark  masses  of  muscular  tis- 
sue— to  quicken  them  with  the  light  of  a 
God’s  life— as  that  of  the  sun  is  to  shine 
through  and  reveal  the  green  deeps  and 
mysteries  of  the  sea,  or  that  of  Art  is  to 
give  form  and  everlasting  front  to  na- 
tional development  and  character.  Our 
country  is  the  young  Giant  of  the  modern 
Olympiad,  and  we  do  yearn  to  see  its 
large  limbs  informed  with 

“ A light  diviner  than  the  common  sun  !” 

Too  much  of  the  rough  work,  the 
blood  and  dust  of  the  arena,  there  has 
been  to  struggle  with  until  of  late  years. 
But  even  through  the  clouded  trouble 
there  have  been  glimpses  of  a better 
dawn.  Through  and  since  its  darkest  pe- 
riod we  have  had  something  of  Art  and 
some  sort  of  Artists.  From  that  gray  old 
Patriarch  of  Art,  Benjamin  West,  down  to 
the  Allstons,  Powers,  &c.,  we  have  been 
progressively  represented,  though  at  in- 
tervals few  and  far  between.  It  is  more 
to  be  regretted  than  to  be  marveled  at, 
that  we  have  not  accomplished  more  that 
is  characteristic  and  distinctive  in  Art  as 
yet.  The  arms  of  our  colossal  strength 
have  been  employed  in  mowing  down 
forests,  ripping  up  quarries,  and  piling 
cities  amongst  the  hills.  There  has  been 
little  leisure  for  the  employment  of  the 
chisel  and  the  pencil,  and  quite  as  little 
pleasure  and  will  for  the  admiration  or 
patronage  of  the  works  of  either.  i\ow 
that  we  have  leisure  enough  for  the  con- 
sciousness of  power  to  have  expanded 


itself  into  licentiousness  of  ambition,  it  is 
high  time  we  should  give  some  of  it  to  a 
consideration  of  what  has  been  accom- 
plished in  Art  by  us,  and  of  those  means 
by  which  its  glorious  mission  is  to  be 
most  nobly  defined  for  our  times.  How 
else  are  our  times  to  be  fitly  commemo- 
rated— our  generations  signed,  and  centu- 
ries stamped — but  by  the  hand  of  enlight- 
ened Art  ? How  are  we  to  have  an  en- 
lightened Art,  unless  a knowledge  of  what 
it  includes  be  made  popular — the  gen- 
eral mind  be  elevated  to  something  like  an 
appreciation  of  the  sacredness  of  genius, 
of  the  necessity  of  public  patronage  to 
lift  it  into  the  unembarrassed  air  ot  free- 
dom from  mercenary  cares,  that  it  may 
calmly  and  genially  work  out  its  own 
apotheosis  ? We  can  get  no  legislative 
action — no  public  patronage — without 
enlightening  the  body  of  the  people  upon 
these  points.  We  must  make  them  feel 
that  our  character  and  rank  as  a nation 
is  at  stake — that  the  measure  of  civiliza- 
tion is  the  patronage  of  Art.  When 
they  have  understood  this,  whether  they 
at  first  understand  or  not  the  unarticu- 
lated myths  left  eloquent  upon  the  move- 
less lips  of  its  dumb  forms,  yet  will  they 
soon  be  unconsciously  elevated  to  such 
appreciation.  It  is  in  view  of  such  re- 
sults that  we  are  disposed  to  regard  with 
some  cordiality  the  new  enterprise  of  Mr. 
Lester.  He  himself  has  expressed  some- 
thing like  this  purpose  in  his  preface. 
He  would  have  “our  Artists  and  their 
Works  better  known  at  home.'”  He 
means,  of  course,  to  have  them  more 
widely  known  ; for  certainly  he  does  not 
expect,  in  the  mode  and  form  he  has 
adopted,  to  make  them  any  better  known 
where  they  were  known  at  all.  The 
series  is  professedly  a popular  one,  and 
as  such  is  certainly  not  to  be  ruled  to 
the  strictest  letter  of  criticism.  He  says, 
in  his  preface : 

“ I have  long  believed  that  the  insensi- 
bility of  the  nation  to  the  claims  of  Art 
and  Artists  was  more  owing  to  a lack  of 
information  on  these  subjects,  than  to  any, 
perhaps  all  other  causes  ; and  I have  long 
desired  to  see  this  want  supplied  with  some 
work,  uniting  beauty  of  execution  and 
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cheapness  of  price,  with  authenticity  of 
facts,  to  secure  for  it  general  circulation. 
Artists  themselves  will  not  do  it,  although 
well  qualified  for  the  task ; perhaps  they 
could  not  do  it  without  suffering,  however 
unjustly,  unkind  imputations.  No  one 
else  seems  inclined  to  make  an  attempt, 
and  I have  resolved  to  try  it  myself.” 

It  was  necessary  that  it  should  be 
done,  and  Mr.  Lester  was,  alike  with 
every  other  true  lover  of  Art,  called  upon 
to  meet  this  necessity.  There  seems  to 
be  a restless,  energetic  impulsion  in  his 
temper,  which  does  not  permit  his  paus- 
ing long  to  count  costs  upon  the  thresh- 
hold  of  any  enterprise.  The  country 
will  certainly  be  benefited  by  this,  so 
far  as  it  goes.  So  little  has  been 
known  of  our  Artists,  to  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  beyond  the  mere  names  of 
the  most  prominent  of  them  and  their 
works,  that  any  information,  however 
much  popularized,  is  of  importance,  so 
that  it  be  thrown  into  such  forms  as  to 
render  it  widely  available.  This  Mr.  L. 
has  accomplished.  Five  numbers  of  his 
series  have  appeared  in  beautiful  style, 
accompanied  with  portraits  of  the  Artists, 
some  of  which  are  admirable.  The  first 
is  a sketch  of  the  poet-painter,  Allston. 
The  portrait  accompanying  it  is  one  of 
great  fidelity,  and  is  highly  creditable  to 
the  promising  young  artist  who  has  the 
series  in  hand.  As  for  Mr.  Lester’s  part 
of  the  work,  it  is  done  in  his  usual  hur- 
ried, loose-shod  manner,  with  occasional 
bursts  of  vehement  expression,  approach- 
ing to  eloquence.  Far  the  best  portions 
of  it,  though,  consist  in  the  extracts  from 
the  artist’s  own  letters,  & c.  We  have 
somehow  always  felt  that  Allston  would 
have  made  a greater  poet  than  painter, 
though  the  two  things  are  identical,  ex- 
cept in  the  modes  of  their  manifestations. 
Yet  poet  is  the  more  universal  name,  and 
Allston  was  a universal  man.  We  can- 
not say  that  those  specimens  of  his  po- 
etry which  have  reached  us, are  at  all  re- 
markable as  expressions  of  Poetical  Art — 
for  it  would  have  been  quite  wonderful 
had  this  been  so,  since  those  years  of  ef- 
fort and  practice  necessary  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  Art  in  any  department, 
were  given  by  him  singularly  to  that  of 
the  Painter  alone — but  we  do  say  that 
there  is  a delicacy  and  graphic  propriety 
united  with  the  most  remarkable  vigor  in 
such  passages  of  his  prose  as  we  have 
seen,  which  gives  us  a sort  of  intuitive 
assurance  that  had  his  life  been  given 
professedly  to  Poetry,  he  would  have 


been  more  remarkable  as  a word  Paint 
than  as  a Painter  in  colors.  What  cou 
be  more  exquisite  than  the  italicisi 
passages  in  the  extract  which  we  give: 

“ On  quitting  College  (in  1800)  I r 
turned  to  Charleston.  * * * My  pictu 
manufactory  still  went  on  in  Chariest! 
till  I embarked  for  London.  Up  to  th 
time  my  favorite  subjects,  with  an  01 
casional  comic  intermission,  were  banditt 
I well  remember  one  of  these,  where 
thought  1 had  happily  succeeded  incuttir 
a throat ! The  subject  of  this  precioi 
performance  was  robbers  fighting  wit 
each  other  for  the  spoils,  over  the  body  ( 
a murdered  traveler — and  clever  ruffians 
thought  them.  I did  not  get  rid  of  th: 
banditti  mania  until  1 had  been  over  a yea 
in  England.  It  seems  that  a fondness  fo 
subjects  of  violence  is  common  with  youn 
Artists.  One  might  suppose  that  th 
youthful  mind  would  delight  in  scenes  o 
an  opposite  character.  Perhaps  the  rea 
son  of  the  contrary  may  be  found  in  this 
that  the  natural  condition  of  youth  bein 
one  of  incessant  excitement  from  the  con 
tinual  influx  of  novelty — for  all  about  u 
must  at  one  time  be  new — it  must  need 
have  something  fierce,  terrible  or  unusual 
to  force  it  above  its  wonted  tone.  But  th< 
time  must  come  to  every  man  who  live 
beyond  the  middle  age,  ‘ when  there  ii 
nothing  new  under  the  sun.’  His  novelties 
then  are  the  rifacimenli  of  his  formei 
life.  The  gentler  emotions  are  then  ai 
early  friends  who  revisit  him  in  dreams 
and  who,  recalling  the  past,  give  a grace 
and  beauty,  nay,  a rapture  even  to  what  ir 
the  hey-day  of  youth  had  seemed  to  him 
spiritless  and  flat.  And  how  beautiful  is 
this  law  of  nature — perfuming  as  it  were 
our  very  graves  with  the  unheeded  flowers 
of  childhood.  One  of  my  favorite  haunts 
when  a child,  in  Carolina,  was  a forest 
spring,  where  I used  to  catch  minnows, 
and  1 dare  say  with  all  the  callousness  of 
a fisherman.  Jit  this  moment  I <)an  see 
that  spring  ; and  the  pleasant  conjuror, 
memory,  has  brought  again  those  little 
creatures  before  me ; but  how  unlike  to 
what  they  were!  They  seem  to  me  tike 
the  spirits  of  the  woods,  which  a flash 
from  their  little  diamond  eyes  lights  up 
afresh  in  all  their  gorgeous  garniture  of 
vases  and  flowers.” 

There  is  no  attempt  at  comparative 
criticism  on  the  part  of  Mr.  L. ; he  has 
simply  furnished  a biographical  and  eulo- 
gistic introduction  of  the  great  artist  to  the 
popular  mind.  The  second  number  is  de- 
voted to  Henry  Inman.  We  regret  that 
we  cannot  say  as  much  for  the  portrait 
in  this  instance.  The  delicate  and  poeti- 
cal face  of  this  fine  Artist  has  been  rudely 


sensualized — whether  from  some  error 
in  the  burin,  or  imperfection  of  the  da- 
guerreotype, it  matters  not,  so  the  mis- 
chief is  done.  The  sketch  of  Inman  is 
about  as  detailed  and  just  as  might  be 
expected  so  soon  after  the  death  of  a man 
so  much  beloved  and  admired.  A happy 
versatility,  but  not  a very  great  depth  of 
genius,  characterized  this  favorite  artist. 

In  the  third  number  we  have  sketches 
of  Benjamin  West  and  Stewart.  The  por- 
trait of  West  is  so  particularly  fine,  that 
we  present  it  to  our  readers.  Apart  from 
other  considerations,  this  is  a distinction 
of  precedence  to  which  this  venerable 
Artist  is  certainly  entitled.  He  was  the 
first,  in  point  of  time,  our  country  gave 
birth  to,  and  unquestionably  his  pains- 
taking and  laborious  life  was  crowned 
with  honors  not  discreditable  to  the  in- 
fancy of  Art  among  any  people. 

The  Life  and  Character  of  Benjamin 
West  is  a subject  which  can  awaken  but 
little  true  enthusiasm  in  men’s  minds. 
“ Some  men  achieve  greatness — some 
have  it  thrust  upon  them.”  With  all 
West’s  order  and  industry,  and  his  long 
life  of  earnest  endeavor,  we  still  feel  that 
he  was  a lucky  man — that  he  was  born 
at  a fortunate  period,  when  a small  capi- 
tal of  talent  went  a great  way,  because 
there  was  less  competition  than  at  a later 
day.  We  feel  that,  in  some  sense,  “great- 
ness was  thrust  upon  him.”  He  was 
born  of  Quaker  parents.  Absurdity  often 
passes  for  wit,  and  oddity  is  almost  uni- 
versally interesting.  There  was  some- 
thing novel — something  exceedingly  re- 
cherche— in  the  idea  of  a Quaker  Artist. 
It  was  what  the  learned  call  a tusus  na- 
I'lroe,  and  the  vulgar  a white  blackbird. 

His  early  efforts  make  our  hearts  thrill. 
We  feel  a joy  at  his  success  in  the  draw- 
ing of  his  baby  sister,  which  has  some- 
thing in  it  analogous  to  the  feeling  of  the 
mother.  Then  we  take  deep  interest  in 
his  Cherokee  instructors,  and  their  teach- 
ings in  the  mysteries  of  colors,  and  the 
art  of  archery.  Then  his  picking  the  cat 
of  her  fur  for  brushes,  and  the  trouble  of 
the  precise  Quaker  parents  at  the  altered 
appearance  of  the  cat,  and  their  rebuking 
him  for  his  quotations  from  its  fur,  “ more 
in  affection  than  anger,”  are  all  subjects 
of  interest.  And  then,  when  better  help 
came,  and  the  merchant — Pennington — 
sent  his  young  artist  cousin  a box  of 
paints  and  pencils,  with  canvas  prepared 
for  the  easel,  and  six  engravings  by 
Grevling,  we  sympathize  deeply  with 
the  child  in  his  sleepless  joy.  And  then 


the  anger  of  his  schoolmaster,  because 
he  shut  himself  up  to  paint  instead  of 
going  to  school,  and  the  kisses  of  his 
mother  because  of  his  success  in  his  se- 
clusion, are  interesting  features  in  the 
history  of  West. 

There  seems  to  have  been  but  one  event 
in  West’s  life,  which  violated  his  Quaker 
faith  or  education.  He  became  a soldier. 
The  Friends  had  not  included  this  pur- 
suit in  their  prophec}r  for  the  paragon 
they  were  persuaded  West  must  become. 
His  only  exploit  as  a soldier  appears  to 
have  been  finding  the  bones  of  Sir  Peter 
Halket’s  father.  The  sober  imagination 
of  West  was  so  much  excited  by  the 
scene,  that  he  wished  to  embody  it  in  a 
picture;  but  Lord  Grosvenor,  to  whom 
he  described  it,  discouraged  him,  and  he 
had  not  that  impetuous  genius  which 
carries  its  possessor,  with  the  force  of  the 
avalanche  or  cataract,  over  all  obstacles, 
and,  easiest  of  all,  over  the  bubbles  of 
royalty.  He  returned  from  his  little 
episode  as  a soldier,  to  receive  the  dying 
blessing  of  his  mother.  His  deep  and 
absorbing  love  for  her  is  truly  affecting. 
His  father’s  house  was  no  longer  a pleas- 
ant home  to  him,  without  the  charm  of 
his  mother’s  watchful  affection.  He  soon 
left  for  Philadelphia.  Here  he  obtained 
much  patronage.  From  Philadelphia  he 
went  to  New  York.  Here  he  obtained 
help  to  go  to  Italy.  With  a present  of 
fifty  guineas  from  Kelly,  and  letters  to 
leading  men  in  his  pocket,  he  departed 
for  Rome.  There  he  was  considered  a 
lion,  or  rather  a sort  of  savage ; and  it  can 
hardly  be  determined  at  this  day  whether 
the  people  of  Rome  wished  most  to  ex- 
hibit the  young  savage,  or  the  master- 
pieces of  Art  which  their  City  contained. 
They  paid  him,  however,  great  attention. 
An  exhausting  ambition  seems  to  have 
been  awakened  in  his  mind,  and  he  soon 
fell  ill  of  a fever.  After  a lingering  ill- 
ness of  eleven  months,  he  was  cured. 

Those  who  befriend  genius,  (says  Cun- 
ningham in  his  life  of  West,)  when  it  is 
struggling  for  distinction,  befriend  the 
world,  and  their  names  should  be  held  in 
remembrance.  There  is  good  sense  and 
right  feeling  in  the  reply  of  Mahomet  to 
the  insinuation  of  the  fair  Ayesha,  that 
his  first  wife,  Cadijah,  was  old  and  un- 
lovely, and  that  he  had  now  a better  in 
her  place.  “ No,  by  Allah  ! there  never 
was  a better.  She  believed  in  me  when 
men  despised  me.  She  relieved  my  wants 
when  I was  poor  and  persecuted  by  the 
world.” 
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The  names  of  Smith,  Hamilton,  Kelly, 
Allen,  Jackson,  Rutherford  and  Lord 
Grantham,  must  be  dear  to  all  the  admir- 
ers of  West.  They  aided  him  in  the 
infancy  of  his  fame  and  fortune.  They 
watched  over  him  with  the  vigilance  of 
true  friendship. 

In  1763,  West  went  to  London.  We 
will  not  say  that,  in  an  evil  hour,  he  be- 
came the  protege  of  royalty.  No ! It 
was  well.  It  was  in  keeping,  for  West 
was  not  above  being  pinned  to  the  skirts 
of  a royal  robe,  till  what  he  considered  a 
very  hard  fortune  cut  him  loose.  West’s 
life  was  regular.  Nothing  was  allowed 
to  break  the  uniformity,  not  to  say  mo- 
notony, of  his  methodical  existence.  He 
was  never  guilty  of  any  of  those  oddi- 
ties or  absurdities  which  men  of  genius 
take  it  upon  them  to  enact  generally  in 
youth,  and  often  in  age.  As  his  wife 
said,  “ He  was  a good  man — he  never 
had  a vice.” 

From  1769  to  1801,  West  received 
orders  from  the  King  in  person.  The 
King’s  sickness,  at  this  last  date,  sus- 
pended all  West’s  work,  and  threw  a dark 
cloud  over  his  life  and  prospects.  How- 
ever, from  the  time  of  His  Majesty’s  re- 
covery till  his  final  superannuation. 
West  was  again  the  subject  of  royal 
patronage. 

West’s  life  was  long  and  laborious, 
and  his  productions  were  very  numerous. 
Cunningham  says  of  him  : “ He  wanted 
fire  and  imagination,  to  be  the  restorer  of 
that  grand  style  which  bewildered  Barry, 
and  was  talked  of  by  Reynolds.  Most 
of  his  works — cold,  formal,  bloodless  and 
passionless — may  remind  the  spectator  of 
the  sublime  vision  of  the  valley  of  dry 
bones,  when  the  flesh  and  skin  had  come 
upon  the  skeletons,  before  the  breath  of 
God  had  informed  them  with  life  and 
feeling.  Though  such  is  the  general  im- 
pression which  the  works  of  West  make, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  many  are  dis- 
tinguished by  great  excellence.  In  Death 
on  the  Pale  Horse,  and  more  particularly 
in  the  sketch  of  that  picture,  he  has  more 
than  approached  the  masters  and  princes 
of  the  calling.  * * * West  was  in- 

jured by  early  success.  He  obtained  his 
fame  too  easily.  It  was  not  purchased 
by  long  study  and  many  trials,  and  he 
rashly  imagined  himself  capable  of  any- 
thing. But  the  coldness  of  his  imagina- 
tion nipped  the  blossoms  of  history.  It 
is  the  province  of  Art  to  elevate  the  sub- 
ject in  the  spirit  of  its  nature,  and  brood- 
ing over  the  whole  with  the  feeling  of  a 


poet,  awaken  the  scene  into  vivid 
and  heroic  beauty ; but  such  mas 
rarely  waited  upon  the  ambition  of 
amiable  and  upright  man.” 

Fair,  honest  criticism,  in  which  th 
is  keen  analysis  and  a just  award 
praise  and  blame,  is  not  often  met  w 
in  the  market.  The  material  for  a ger 
ine  Critic  is  quite  as  rare  and  precious 
the  material  for  a genuine  Poet.  It 
much  better  for  genius  to  stand  alo 
than  to  be  bolstered  in  a clique,  payii 
for  praise  by  glorifying  others,  wheth  I 
they  always  deserve  it  or  not.  Th 
tendency  of  our  age  to  act  in  masse1 
societies,  cliques,  &c.,  is  proof  of  its  e:  i 
ceeding  poverty.  The  man  of  genii 
stands  alone,  and  stands  out  from 
time.  He  does  not  ask  endorsemen 
He  is  sui  generis,  and  “ sets  the  fashion 
for  a long  line  of  lesser  men.  The  con 
monest  observer  cannot  but  see  tin 
Benjamin  West  was  not  such  a mar 
His  life  and  character  forcibly  remin 
one  of  what  Cunningham  so  justl 
says  of  his  pictures  : 

“ They  are  well-conceived  and  prettil; 
drawn,  but  want  soul  and  substance,  anr 
seem  the  shadows  of  what  is  noble  an< 
lovely.  There  is  no  deception.  They  an 
flat,  and  the  eye  seems  to  see  through  botl 
color  and  canvas.” 


That  West  was  a man  of  industry  and 
talent,  all  will  readily  concede.  He  was 
a most  amiable  man,  too.  (We  remem- 
ber a wicked  wag  who  said  amiability 
is  a very  stupid  virtue.) 

His  biographer  says,  “ The  war  which 
broke  out  between  Britain  and  her  colo- 
nies was  a sore  trial  to  the  feelings  of 
West.  His  early  friends  and  present 
patrons  were  involved  in  a bloody  con- 
troversy. He  was  not,  according  to  his 
own  account,  silent.  He  was  too  much 
in  the  palace  and  alone  with  his  majes- 
ty. to  avoid  some  allusion  to  the  strife. 
The  King  inquired  anxiously  respecting 
the  resources  of  his  foes  and  the  talents 
of  their  chiefs,  and  the  Artist  gave,  or 
imagined  he  gave,  more  correct  informa- 
tion concerning  the  American  leaders  and 


their  objects,  than  could  be  acquired 
through  official  channels.  West  had 
long  been  away  from  his  native  land. 
His  literary  talents  were  not  of  an  order 
to  allure  correspondents,  and  with  few 
if  any  of  the  influential  insurgents  can 
it  he  supposed  that  he  was  at  all  ac- 
quainted. But  not  few  were  the  delu- 
sions under  which  this  amiable  man 
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lived.  How  he  contrived  both  to  keep 
his  place  in  the  King’s  opinion,  and  the 
respect  of  the  spirits  who  stirred  in  the 
American  Revolution,  he  has  not  told  us; 
but  it  is  not  difficult  to  guess.  He  was 
ot  a nature  cold  and  unimpassioned.  His 
religion  taught  him  peace.  His  situation 
whispered  prudence,  and  the  Artist  dis- 
missed civil  broils  from  his  mind,  and 
addressed  himself  to  more  profitable  con- 
templations. He  saw  his  reward  in  for- 
tune and  perhaps  in  fame  for  those  days 
of  toil  and  nights  of  study  in  which  he 
painted  and  pored  over  history,  sacred 
and  profane,  and  he  closed  his  eyes  on 
all  else  save  elaborate  outlines  and  the 
effect  of  light  and  shade.” 

March  24th,  1792,  West  took  his 
place  as  President  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  “delivered  his  inaugural  address 
to  an  audience  who  much  applauded  a 
composition  which  could  have  cost  him 
little  thought,  since  it  dwelt  but  on  two 
topics,  the  excellence  of  British  art  and 
the  gracious  benevolence  of  his  Majes- 
ty.” “ He  had  no  unstudied  felicities  of 
phrase,  little  vigor  of  thought  or  happi- 
ness of  illustration.  He  was  cold,  sen- 
sible and  instructive,  and  the  student 
who  may  learn  from  his  pictures  the  way 
to  manage  a difficult  subject,  and  from 
his  life  the  art  of  employing  his  time, 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  re-read  his  dis- 


J courses.” 

When  we  say  that  West  was  not  a 
Genius,  we  do  not  say — the  cruel  damna- 
tion of  Byron’s  savage  line,  “ Europe’s 
worst  dauber  and  poor  England’s  best,” 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding — that  he 
was  not  something  better,  more  useful  and 
happy,  if  less  brilliant  and  imposing.  He 
was  a good  mart.  “ His  kindness  to 
young  Artists  was  great.  His  liberality 
seriously  impaired  his  income.  He  never 
seemed  weary  of  giving  advice — intru- 
sion never  disturbed  his  temper,  nor 
could  the  tediousness  of  the  dull  ever 
render  him  impatient  or  peevish.  What- 
ever he  knew  in  Art  he  readily  imparted. 
He  was  always  happy  to  think  that  art 
was  advancing,  and  no  mean  jealousy  of 
other  men’s  good  fortune  ever  invaded 
his  repose.  His  vanity  was  amusing  and 
amiable,  and  his  belief,  prominent  in 
every  page  of  the  narrative  which  he 
dictated  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Galt,  that 
preaching  and  prophecy  had  predestined 
him  to  play  a great  part  before  mankind, 
and  be  an  example  to  all  posterity,  did  no 
one  any  harm  and  himself  some  good.” 


“ A thing  of  Beauty  is  a joy  forever,” 

and  a true  Artist  is  emphatically  “ a 
thing  of  Beauty.”  To  inquire  into  the 
history  of  such,  to  trace  the  circum- 
stances that  have  contributed  to  create 
them,  is  a work  of  deep  interest  and 
profit.  However  much  the  strong  of 
heart  may  control  and  modify  the  condi- 
tions in  which  they  are  placed,  still  we 
cannot  but  see  that  the  infant,  created 
after  a law  of  which  it  takes  no  cogni- 
zance, is  received  into  conditions  that 
mould  its  organization,  if  not  its  being, 
and  which  have  much  influence  in  de- 
termining its  destiny,  for  this  world  at 
least.  It  is  said  that  the  true  man,  the 
beautiful  man,  will  do  this  or  that : so 
he  may,  and  will.  But  what  makes  him 
a true  man  ? Whence  comes  his  power  ? 
Was  he  born  an  abortion,  nurtured  amid 
damning  circumstances,  or  was  the  page 
of  his  being  unrolled  farther  and  fairer, 
by  a law  which  is  unseen  by  him  and 
others  ? Does  he  make  and  improve 
conditions,  because  he  was  born  a con- 
dition maker — because  he  so  wills  ? 
Still,  is  not  the  will  bound  by  a law,  and 
can  we  change  only  by  a will  which  is 
subject  to  a higher  law  ? But  I would 
write  no  paper  upon  free  will  and  ne- 
cessity. I leave  them  to  those  who  are 
under  a necessity,  or  have  a free  will,  to 
attend  to  them.  We  have  a word  more 
to  say  of  this  fashion  of  self-laudation, 
for  it  amounts  to  this  in  the  end,  which 
is  becoming  so  common.  We  would 
say,  seriously,  to  any  writer  who  is  dis- 
posed to  parade  the  greatness,  and  hide 
the  littleness,  of  our  men  of  talent  or 
genius — “ Do  thyself  no  harm  for  a 
more  suicidal  course  cannot  be  pursued 
than  that  of  giving  or  selling  one’s  self 
to  puffing  the  powerful  of  the  present  or 
the  past.  In  reading  Mr.  Lester’s  books 
we  are  reminded  of  the  Frenchman  who 
exaggerated  many  thousands  in  his  esti- 
mate of  those  who  were  sacrificed  in  the 
Revolution.  When  he  was  corrected, 
he  answered  earnestly,  “ One  cannot 
do  too  much  for  one’s  country.”  It 
is  well  said  by  Mr.  Lester,  that  “ Praise 
cannot  make  Artists.”  This  is  true  in  a 
very  wide  sense.  It  is  a very  conve- 
nient way  of  “growing”  present  fame 
to  praise  everybody ; for  the  majority  in 
the  world  will  not  tolerate  truthful  utter- 
ance. We  must  draw  a check  on  the 
Bank  of  Heaven,  payable  when  we  are 
immortal,  if  we  want  to  be  paid  for  tell- 
ing the  truth. 


Men  curse  those  who  scream  re- 
proaches in  their  ears,  whether  these  re- 
proaches be  uttered  in  words,  or  by  a 
practice  differing  from  its  received  ethics. 
The  world  utters  its  maledictions,  (its 
sick  sayings,)  till  it  begins  to  perceive 
its  need,  and  then  commences  a worship 
little  more  healthful  than  its  first  state. 
Men  forget  that  some  of  the  faults  they 
alleged  against  the  Prophet  are  really 
his — spots  on  the  sun,  it  may  be,  bnt 
really  spots.  They  make  a god  of  the 
recent  demon,  and  men  always  make 
gods  bunglingly. 

The  man  of  genius  no  more  acts  by 
permission,  than  his  heart  pulsates  by 
enactment.  He  does  not  ask  of  his  fel- 
lows leave  to  live.  He  lives — it  may  be 
in  a garret,  or  some  other  very  comfort- 
less place.  He  feels  the  divine  fire 
within  him  glowing  and  burning  with  a 
heavenly  intensity,  and,  so  sure  as  God 
is  omnipotent,  he  will  conquer  or  die, 
and  dying  conquer. 

The  fourth  number  continues  the  series. 
We  have  in  it  the  heads  of  Trumbull 
and  De  Veaux — both  of  them  execut- 
ed with  spirit.  The  Biography  of  Trum- 
bull is  an  undiscriminating  eulogy — 
though  we  can  make  larger  allowances 
for  such  a tone  in  this  case  than  in  any 
of  the  others  mentioned.  Nobody  is  in 
danger  of  mistaking  the  rank  of  Trumbull 
as  an  Artist,  nor  are  his  claims  to  our 
affectionate  partiality  as  the  hero,  and 
friend  of  Washington,  in  danger  of  being 
forgotten.  The  sketch  of  the  gifted,  gal- 
lant and  unfortunate  young  genius  of 
South  Carolina,  De  Veaux,  is  the  most 
pleasing  and  spirited  of  the  series. 

De  Veaux  was  a piquant  writer  as  well 
as  a good  Painter.  Poor  fellow ! how 
it  saddens  one  to  think  that  so  much  life 
and  truth  and  daring  hope  as  is  displayed 
in  all  he  left  behind,  should  have  been 
dashed  and  eternally  obscured  by  a stu- 
pid and  ferocious  decree  of  the  Court  of 
Rome.  Under  the  suspicion  that  he  was 
some  wild,  fanatic  republican,  he  was, 
while  on  a journey  as  an  Artist,  from 
Parma  to  Florence,  forbidden  to  pass 
through  the  Pope’s  dominions,  and  thus 


compelled  to  deviate  from  his  course,  and 
pass  one  of  the  worst  ranges  of  the 
Appenines,  during  which  time  he  was 
exposed  to  terrible  storms  of  hail,  snow 
and  rain.  Four  days  of  such  exposure 
was  enough  to  have  killed  a man  ac- 
customed to  exposure,  much  more  one 
with  the  delicate  habits  of  an  artist  and 
scholar.  Suffice,  that  it  did  kill  De 
Veaux  ! and  one  of  the  best  sentences  in 
tone,  purport  and  language,  that  we  have 
seen  from  the  somewhat  eccentric  pen  of 
Mr.  Lester,  is  the  concluding  paragraph 
of  his  sketch  of  De  Veaux  : 

“ Over  the  resting-place  of  this  gifted 
and  early  lost  painter,  Americans  will 
stand  and  weep. 

“ Nor  can  I forbear  to  say,  that  if  De 
Veaux  had  been  a citizen  of  any  other  great 
nation,  the  Court  of  Rome  would  long  ago 
have  been  summoned  before  a tribunal 
which  even  Infallibility  itself  must  respect, 
to  tell  why  it  was  that  a young  Artist  from 
a distant  country  must  be  treated  like  an 
Italian  bandit,  when  he  is  on  his  way  to 
the  shrines  of  art.” 

On  the  whole,  we  are  very  glad  that 
this  series  has  appeared.  The  sketches 
do  not  go  quite  as  deeply  into  their  gene- 
ral subjects,  as  discriminating  accounts  of 
Artists  and  their  works,  nor  into  the  great 
theme  of  Art  in  general,  as  we  could 
wish,  and  as  they  ought  to  have  done, 
notwithstanding  their  necessary  brevity. 
There  is  little  characterization  or  criti- 
cism. The  author,  perhaps,  writes  too 
little  himself,  gathering  his  materials 
somewhat  too  readily  from  the  first 
sources  at  hand.  Thus,  in  the  fifth  No., 
Rembrant  Peale  is  permitted  to  write  his 
own  life  ; and  though  it  is  certainly  done 
with  becoming  modesty  on  his  part,  yet 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  published  in  this 
form  hardly  exonerates  Mr.  L.  from  the 
general  charge  of  inconsiderate  baste  in 
what  he  undertook.  Still,  we  are  confi- 
dent the  series  will  be  of  definite  service 
in  making  many  people  in  the  country 
as  it  were  personally  acquainted  with  our 
Artists,  and  will  render  the  great  cause 
of  Art — the  high  world  of  ideal  beauty — 
more  familiar  to  the  national  mind. 
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GEORGE  LORING  BROWN. 


Ill 


dinner  of  a laborer  while  the  latter  is  in  the  act  of  making  a bed  for 
her  young  offspring. 


Mr.  George  Loring  Brown  was  born  in  Boston  in  1814.  When  twelve 
years  old  he  was  apprenticed  to  a wood-engraver.  He  took  his  first  lessons  in 
painting  from  Washington  Allston.  After  Mr.  Isaac  P.  Davis,  a connoisseur 
of  that  city,  had  given  him  fifty  dollars  for  a copy  of  a landscape,  he  resolved 
to  go  to  Italy.  A Boston  merchant  having  presented  him  with  one  hundred 
dollars,  he  put  his  resolution  into  execution,  and,  in  his  nineteenth  year, 
landed  at  Antwerp  witli  an  empty  wallet.  The  captain  of  the  ship  that  had 
taken  him  over  lent  him  some  money  ; and  with  a stout  heart  he  proceeded  to 
make  sketches  of  the  Antwerp  Cathedral,  and  studies  of  the  paintings  of 
Buysdael.  Soon  he  found  himself  in  London,  where  another  friend  assisted 
him  financially,  and  enabled  him  to  buy  a ticket  for  Paris.  In  the  French 
capital  he  became  a pupil  of  Eugene  Isabey.  Money  once  more  becoming 
scarce,  he  availed  himself  of  an  invitation  from  his  friend,  the  Boston  mer- 
chant, to  send  his  first  European  pictures  to  him  ; but,  as  in  those  days  the 
Atlantic  was  not  a scene  of  rapid  transit,  he  was  obliged  to  wait  the  con- 
venience of  contrary  winds  and  tides.  When  at  length  an  answer  came,  it  was 
in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory.  “ The  remittances,”  says  a biographer, 
“ were  adequate  to  place  him  beyond  immediate  want.”  One  day,  in  the 
studio  of  Isabey,  after  spending  several  months  in  copying  Claude’s  “ Meeting 
of  Mark  Antony  and  Cleopatra,”  he  became  disgusted  with  the  result  of  his 
endeavor,  and,  in  a moment  of  rage,  attacked  his  canvas  with  a knife.  “ He 
saved  the  pieces,  however,”  continues  the  biographer ; “ thinking,  probably, 
that  they  might  be  useful  for  the  production  of  new  pictures.”  He  returned 
to  Boston,  and  found,  with  Edmund  Burke,  that  difficulty  had  been  his  helper. 
His  pictures  sold  well,  and  he  bethought  himself  of  his  recent  copy  of  Claude, 
Gathering  together  the  fragments  and  placing  them  in  a pretty  frame,  he  had 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  Washington  Allston  say  that  the  patched  production 
was  “ the  best  copy  of  Claude  he  had  ever  seen.”  The  testimony  of  Allston 
was  of  value  to  the  young  artist.  It  brought  him  many  orders  for  copies  of 

Claude,  and,  with  them,  the  means  of  making  a second  trip  to  Europe.  This 
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was  in  1840,  when  Brown  was  twenty-six  years  old.  No  more  struggles 
against  poverty.  A Baltimore  gentleman  met  him  in  Rome,  and  bought  a 
picture  of  him  for  one  thousand  dollars.  Other  purchases  followed,  and 
Mr.  Brown  staid  twenty  years  in  Italy.  lie  painted  original  landscapes,  and 
copied  Claude. 

A moonlight-scene  in  Venice,  by  Mr.  Brown,  says  a writer  in  Appletons’ 
Art  Journal  for  December,  1877,  “ is  poetic  in  conception,  and  rises  to  the 
dignity  of  a masterpiece.  A distinguished  critic  asserts  that  it  gives  with 
admirable  truth  that  peculiar  density  of  the  sky,  so  remarkable  in  Italy  on  a 
summer  night  after  a storm,  when  the  moon  appears  to  sail  far  out  from  the 
infinite  depths  of  the  blue  concave,  and  silver  the  edges  of  massive  clouds 
below.  She  illumines  the  Piazzetta  di  San  Marco  and  the  famous  Lion  of  St. 
Mark ; the  Ducal  Palace  on  the  right,  the  lagoons  and  San  Giorgio  on  the 
left.  In  the  opening  on  the  right,  between  the  Ducal  Palace  and  the  edifice,  is 
seen  the  ‘ Bridge  of  Sighs.’  At  a proper  distance  the  illusion  of  this  view  is 
absolutely  startling,  and  one  who  can  recognize  its  local  fidelity  feels  a thrill 
of  solemn  delight,  such  as  once  transported  him  when  gazing  from  the  Piazza 
San  Marco  upon  the  heavens  thus  illumined.  Critics  objected  that  the  pig- 
ments were  laid  on  too  heavily,  but  none  looked  upon  the  picture  unmoved, 
and  not  a few  acknowledged  that  it  was  the  best  southern  moonlight  that 
they  had  ever  seen  upon  canvas.  This  picture  was  the  result  of  Mr.  Brown’s 
early  study ; it  represented  earnest  work  and  high-toned  sentiment ; but  he 
did  not  pause  in  his  pursuit  of  artistic  knowledge  on  the  achievement  of  one 
triumph,  for  his  ambition  admitted  of  no  middle  ground  : his  aim  was  the 
highest.  In  1858  he  received  the  grand  prize  of  the  Art  Union  of  Rome,  and 
in  1860,  returning  to  the  United  States,  settled  for  a time  in  New  York,  hav- 
ing brought  with  him  a laro;e  number  of  drawings  and  studies,  besides  several 
finished  pictures,  all  of  which  were  warmly  praised  by  both  artists  and  critics. 
The  question  is  often  asked  how  Mr.  Brown  produces  the  exquisite  atmos- 
pheric effects  for  which  his  canvases  are  so  famous  ; but  it  is  a secret  that 
belongs  to  the  artist,  and  one  which  he  cannot  himself  solve.  We  often  hear 
of  the  method  of  this  or  that  artist — how  this  one  glazes  and  that  one  scum- 
bles ; but  it  does  not  reveal  the  secret  of  the  cunning  touch,  nor  of  the  senti- 
ment which  inspires  each  stroke  of  the  brush.  Hawthorne,  in  his  ‘ Marble 
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WALTER  SHIRLAW. 


WALTER  SHIRLAW  was  born  at  Paisley,  in 
Scotland  ; but  he  came  with  his  parents  to 
America  when  he  was  three  years  old.  As  most  of 
his  life  has  been  spent  in  this  country,  he  can,  there- 
fore, be  considered  an  American  artist. 

The  boyhood  of  young  Walter  was  passed  in  New 
York  City,  without  being  varied  by  any  eventful  inci- 
dents. After  the  usual  amount  of  schooling,  with 
more  or  less  snow-balling,  coasting,  and  other  sports 
added  to  make  up  the  round  of  a boy’s  life  who  has 
plenty  of  health  to  spare,  Walter  was  placed  with  the 
American  Bank  Note  Company,  which  engraves  the 
steel  plates  for  the  United  States’  currency,  and  also 
for  the  banks  of  Canada  and  some  of  the  States  of 
South  America. 

The  green  color  of  these  notes  was  invented  by 
an  Armenian,  who  was  sent  to  this  country  from 
Turkey  by  the  missionaries,  and  studied  at  Yale  col- 
lege. The  chemical  ingredients  of  this  green  are  a 
great  secret ; because  it  is  excessively  difficult  to  pho- 
tograph a note  printed  on  paper  tinted  with  this  prep- 
aration of  green. 

The  notes  of  the  Bank  Note  Company  have  always 
been  celebrated  for  the  excellent  quality  of  the 
engraving,  but  the  names  of  the  engravers  are  never 
cut  on  the  plate.  Mr.  Shirlaw  may  be  credited,  how- 
ever, with  engraving,  among  other  pictures  on  these 
notes,  the  one  representing  Columbus  discovering 
America,  which  is  on  the  upper  left  hand  corner  of 
the  face  of  the  five  dollar  United  States’  note. 

After  remaining  nearly  ten  years  with  this  com- 
pany, Mr.  Shirlaw  was  invited  to  join  a new  associa- 
tion situated  in  Chicago,  and  called  the  Western 
Note  Engraving  Company.  He  remained  in  this 
position  for  six  years,  when  his  desire  to  become  a 
painter  grew  so  strong  that  he  no  longer  resisted  it, 
but  returned  to  New  York  and  began  the  life  of  a 
professional  artist. 

The  following  year  he  took  a trip  to  the  Rocky 


Mountains.  It  was  attended  with  many  interesting 
incidents  ; although  nothing  of  a blood-curdling  char- 
acter occurred,  such  as  travellers  in  those  rugged 
wilds  often  encounter,  to  disturb  the  enjoyment  of 
the  trip. 

In  the  year  1870  Mr.  Shirlaw,  feeling  the  want  of 
art  advantages  such  as  he  could  not  find  here,  sailed 
for  Europe  and  settled  in  Munich,  of  which  city  I 
have  already  spoken  in  the  remarks  about  Mr. 
Chase.  There  he  took  a studio  in  the  old  monas- 
tery which  has  been  used  for  many  years  as  a rook- 
ery for  the  artists  of  Munich ; and  he  continued  to 
paint  in  that  building  until  the  last  year  of  his  resi- 
dence there,  when  he  took  a room  in  a rambling 
old  house  situated  on  a rather  dilapidated  but  pict- 
uresque courtyard. 

Mr.  Shirlaw  studied  art  successively  with  four  of 
the  leading  contemporary  artists  of  Germany,  Rabb, 
Wagner,  who  painted  the  famous  picture  of  the 
Chariot  Race  in  the  Coliseum,  Ramberg  and  Lin- 
denschmidt.  One  taught  him  form,  another  color, 
another  light  and  shade  or  composition.  During  the 
summers  Mr.  Shirlaw  often  went  into  the  neighboring 
villages  and  took  studies  of  the  rustic  costumes  and 
sun-burned  features  of  the  peasantry. 

The  peasants  of  Bavaria  often  appear  very  inter- 
esting in  a painting,  with  their  singularly  quaint  and 
richly-colored  garb,  their  rude  thatched  cottages  and 
rough  wagons,  or  carts,  and  still  rougher  cattle  bear- 
ing huge  uncouth  yokes.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see  an 
ox  and  a horse  yoked  together ; and,  even  in 
Munich,  it  is  very  common  for  such  a curious  equi- 
page to  be  seen,  or,  still  more  frequently,  a wagon 
with  a tongue  supported  and  drawn  only  by  one  horse, 
as  if  the  other  horse  had  become  disabled  on  the  road 
and  been  left  behind. 

One  of  the  villages  often  visited  by  Mr.  Shirlaw, 
and  a great  resort  for  American  art  students  in 
search  of  the  picturesque,  is  Pohling.  There  the 
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olden  customs  are  still  preserved,  and  the  sheep- 
shearing and  the  harvest  are  occasions  of  much  mer- 
riment and  festivity. 

The  people  of  Bavaria  have  not  nearly  so  fair  a 
complexion  as  those  of  other  parts  of  Germany. 
They  belong  to  South- 
ern Germany  like  the 
Austrians,  and,  like 
them,  often  have  a 
warm,  rich  brown  skin, 
showing  that  they  are 
descended  from  the 
ancient  Romans,  who, 
in  the  days  of  the 
Caesars,  carried  the 
arms  of  Rome  to  those 
parts  and  planted  col- 
onies there.  This  fact 
is  especially  evident 
among  the  Bavarian 
peasants  ; a n d it  is 
brought  out  with  much 
effect  in  the  finely-col- 
ored representations  of 
German  rustic  life 
which  Mr.  Shirlaw  has 
brought  to  this  coun- 
try. 

Among  his  most  im- 
portant works  is  one 
entitled  “ The  Sheep 
Shearing.”  It  is  a 
large  painting,  and  has 
been  exhibited  both  in 
this  country  and  at  the 
last  exposition  at 
Paris,  and  has  atiract- 
e d much  favorable 

I 

comment.  It  repre- 
sents the  peasants  col- 
lected to  rob  the  poor 
sheep  of  their  wool. 

On  one  side  of  the  painting  we  see  the  cattle  in  their 
stalls,  and  on  the  other  the  groups  of  young  men  and 
maidens  busily  engaged  in  handling  the  wool,  or 
love-making  with  many  a quip  and  prank.  Over 
them  arches  the  mouldering,  vaulted  roof  of  the  old 
barn.  The  effect  is  striking  and  original,  and  it  is 


broadly  painted,  and  treated  with  much  vigor. 

Mr.  Shirlaw  belongs  to  the  latest  school  of  modern 
art,  which  handles  a subject  with  an  eye  to  the  main 
effect,  sacrificing  all  details  which  might  disturb  the 
central  idea  of  the  composition  without  mercy. 

Another  notable  work 
by  this  artist  is  called 
“ Toning  the  Bell.”  It 
represents  a new 
church  bell  just  after  it 
has  been  founded,  and 
while  they  are  putting 
the  quality  of  its  metal 
to  the  test. 

Still  another  inter- 
esting painting  by  Mr. 
Shirlaw,  is  entitled 
“Morning.”  The  sun 
has  arisen  and  a ruddy, 
plumparmed  maiden 
has  just  thrown  open 
the  barn  door  and  is 
scattering  grain  from 
her  apron,  to  a flock  of 
hurrying  fluttering 
geese,  that  are  hasten- 
ing forth  to  the  bright 
meadow  land.  This  is 
a very  attractive  and 
original  work,  and  well 
represents  Mr.  Shir- 
law’s  pleasant  fancy 
for  painting  geese,  and 
the  skill  he  shows  in 
drawing  fowls  and  ani- 
mals. The  difficulties 
with  which  he  has  had 
to  contend  in  painting 
these  noisy  and  uneasy 
birds,  illustrates  well 
the  earnest  persever- 
ance and  ingenuity 
which  artists  have  to  employ  who  paint  animals  and 
ships  in  motion  ; for  neither  of  these  will  stand  still 
like  a human  being,  and  must,  therefore,  be  literally 
seized  on  the  wing. 

Mr.  Shirlaw  sometimes  gets  some  one  to  startle 
and  chase  a flock  of  geese  for  him,  and,  as  they  rush 
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on  pell-mell,  half-flying,  half-running, 
mental  photographs  of  the  action  of  the 
geese  are  impressed  on  his  memory,  and 
are  then  recalled  at  the  beck  of  his  fancy 
when  he  wishes  to  paint.  He  has  also 
sometimes  kept  several  geese  in  his  studio 
a number  of  days,  and  watched  their  habits 
when  painting  them.  Often  the  move- 
ments of  animals  and  their  habits  will 
unexpectedly  show  some  trait  that  one 
looks  for  in  vain  when  deliberately  search- 
ing for  it,  while  everyday  familiarity  with 
a subject  by  one  who  is  keenly  interested 
in  it  may  enable  one  to  interpret  it  on  can- 
vas with  ease  and  truth  to  nature.  All 
the  study  in  the  world  about  ships  will 
not  make  one  a marine  painter  if  he  does 
not  naturally  love  ships,  and  has  not  been 
often  to  sea  in  them  and  helped  to  sail 
them. 

Rosa  Bonheur,  the  great  animal  painter 
of  France,  engravings  of  whose  “Horse 
Fair”  you  may  have  seen,  has  often  kept 
a sheep  in  her  studio  for  weeks  and  stud- 
ied its  habits,  and  thus  gained  that  knowl- 
edge of  it  which  has  enabled  her  to  paint 
sheep  so  well. 

Mr.  Shirlaw  has  also  been  quite  suc- 
cessful in  the  painting  of  dogs,  for  which 
he  seems  to  have  a liking  almost  equal  to 
that  for  geese.  But  he  is  even  more  for- 
tunate in  painting  the  human  figure,  to 
which  he  has  given  much  study.  There 
is  a buoyancy,  a glow  of  health,  a rich, 
attractive  beauty,  a robust  coloring,  and  a 
vigorous  action  in  the  manner  in  which 
he  renders  a young  peasant  boy  or  girl 
which  shows  that  there  is  nothing  morbid 
in  his  art,  that  he  works  with  a mind  stored 
with  ideas,  and  that  he  has  carefully  stud- 
ied the  principles  of  art.  In  rendering  the 
delicate  grays  of  the  skin,  also,  this 
painter  often  shows  much  feeling  and  re- 
finement for  the  more  delicate  effects 
of  color. 

After  spending  nearly  eight  years  in 
Munich,  and  taking  a trip  to  Venice, 
where  he  collected  some  curious  old  cabi- 
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inets  and  other  quaint  relics  of  the  past  for  his  studio 
work,  Mr.  Shirlaw  returned  to  the  United  States  and 
once  more  settled  in  New  York. 

He  soon  received  the  appointment  of  professor 
at  the  Art  Stu- 
dents’ League. 

This  is  an  art 
a s s o c i a tion 
formed  in  1877 
by  a number  of 
en  t h u siastic 
young  artists 
who  had  stud- 
ied abroad  and 
who,  on  re- 
turning to  this 
country,  con- 
cluded that 
they  could  not 
receive  justice 
i n exhibiting 
their  works  at 
the  National 
Academy, 
while  at  the 
same  time 
their  theories 
and  methods 
in  art  were  dif- 
f e r e n t from 
those  of  many 
members  of 
the  Academy. 

The  Nation- 
al Academy  of 
Design  was 
founded  early 
in  the  century, 
and  has  beeb 
a very  useful 
institution. 

Most  of  our 
noted  artists 
have  been  members  of  it,  or  associates,  for  there  are 
two  degrees  of  membership.  One  is  first  elected  an 
associate  and  adds  A.  N.  A.  to  his  name.  As  he  in- 
creases in  age  and  reputation  he  may  be  elected  after  a 
while  to  full  membership,  and  then  becomes  an  N.  A., 


ya  ho  ! (. Painting  by  Walter  Shirlaw.) 


or  National  Academician.  There  are  several  art  asso- 
ciations in  the  country,  but  the  Academy  of  New  York 
has  up  to  this  time  been  the  most  important.  Its  head- 
quarters are  in  a handsome  building  on  the  corner  of 

Twenty- 1 h i rd 
Street  and 
Fourth  Ave- 
nue. It  is  built 
of  white  and 
gray  marble,  in 
the  Venetian 

0 r Lombard 
Gothic  style  of 
arch  itecture. 
A general  exhi- 

1 ition  is  held 
t li  e r e every 
spring,  and  re- 
mains open  for 
two  months.  It 
is  the  great  art 
event  of  the 
year. 

But  for  the 
last  few  years 
the  Academi- 
cians, having 
had  things 
pretty  much 
their  own  way 
for  a long  time, 
and  many  of 
them  having 
reached  the 
time  of  life 
when  men  find 
it  difficult  to 
change  their 
opinions,  it  has 
been  rather 
difficult,  some- 
times, for  art- 
ists practicing 
later  methods  of  art  to  gain  either  membership 
or  admission  for  their  paintings  at  the  exhibitions. 
This  has  caused  some  ill-feeling,  and  some  of  those 
who  had  studied  in  Paris  and  Munich,  and  formed 
their  styles  on  those  of  foreign  artists  finally  decided 
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Iiey  would  establish  an  art  association  of  their  own. 

The  Art  Students’  League  was  the  result  of  this 
rovement.  It  has  already  become  very  flourishing, 
nd  has  held  important  exhibitions  at  the  Kurz 
lallery,  in  New  York.  The  rooms  of  the  Association 
re  on  Fifth  Avenue.  A corps  of  professors  give 
rstruction  there  in  drawing,  painting  and  modelling, 
nd  already  a respectable  number  of  students  of  both 
2xes  have  enrolled  themselves  there  for  instruction. 

The  studio  which  is  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Shirlaw 
i in  the  University  Building  on  Washington  Square, 
t is  a grand  old  structure,  solidly  built  of  granite  in 
loth ic  style  with  towers  at  each  corner  and  battlements 
nd  lancet-shaped  windows.  It  has  a labyrinth  of 
inding  corridors  and  halls,  and  is  altogether  quite 
ke  some  rambling  historic  building  in  the  old 
orld.  As  its  name  denotes,  it  is  used  as  a college 
>r  instruction  in  law  and  science.  But  of  late  years 
te  lodging-rooms  have  not  been  occupied  by  the 
aidents,  and  they  have  therefore  been  rented  to 
ngle  gentlemen  for  lodgings,  or  turned  into  studios. 

In  the  centre  of  the  building,  and  rising  above  the  • 


main  roof,  was  the  chapel,  which  was  one  of  the 
handsomest  halls  in  New  York  ; it  was  arched  after 
the  style  of  what  is  called  the  Flamboyant  Gothic, 
with  painted,  heavily-mullioned  windows,  whose 
mouldings  were  supported  by  angels,  and  from  the 
ceiling,  frescoed  with  blue  and  gold,  hung  massive 
pendants,  ornamented  with  grotesque  lion  faces. 

This  chapel  has  at  last  given  way  to  the  de- 
mands of  a corporation  that  needed  money,  and 
has  been  cut  up  into  rooms.  But  the  ceiling  and 
windows  have  been  left  untouched,  and  thus  the 
upper  tier  of  rooms  is  roofed  by  a massive  and  highly 
picturesque  ceiling  that  carries  the  imagination  back 
to  medireval  times.  These  apartments  have  been 
recently  finished,  and  form  three  attractive  studios,  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  drapery,  and  rich  in  Rembrant- 
like  effects  of  light  and  shade  which  are  dear  to  the 
artist.  It  is  in  one  of  these  studios  that  Mr.  Shirlaw 
is  now  engaged  in  painting  compositions  which  shall 
give  pleasure  in  years  to  come  to  those  who  are  still 
boys  and  girls,  just  beginning  to  take  an  interest  in 
the  art  of  their  native  land. 


mr,  enneking’s  studio,  Hyde  park,  mass.  ( Drawn  by  himself. ■) 


JOHN  J.  ENNEKING. 


THIS  artist  was  born  in  Minster,  Ohio,  in  1841, 
and  was  the  son  of  a farmer  of  German 
descent,  whose  tastes  were  naturally  opposed  to  the 
early  inclination  shown  by  his  boy  for  drawing. 

One  day  John  sketched  an  ambitious  outline  with 
a bit  of  charcoal  on  his  father’s  newly  painted  barn, 
and  was  soundly  thrashed  by  his  indignant  father, 
who,  it  must  be  confessed,  had  some  reason  for  his 
wrath  in  this  case.  The  village  school-master  also 


failed  to  take  a proper  interest  in  the  rude  but  vigor- 
ous scrawls  with  which  the  lad  covered  his  slate  and 
school-books  ; and,  instead  of  seeing  in  them  the 
promise  of  artistic  beauty,  often  kept  John  in  after 
school  hours  as  a penalty  for  drawing  them. 

But  Tohn’s  mother  rather  encouraged  his  early 
efforts,  discerning  a talent  which  others  failed  to 
appreciate,  and  might  have  been  of  great  assistance 
to  him  by  her  advice,  if  she  had  not  died  while  he 
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is  still  a boy,  and  bis  father  did  not  long  survive 
r.  Mrs.  Enneking  seems  to  have  been  naturally  a 
iman  of  artistic  taste,  and  was  highly  respected  in 
2 neighborhood  in  which  she  lived. 

Left  thus  early  an  orphan,  and  also  bereft  of  broth- 
; and  sisters,  John  was  brought  up  by  his  relations, 
his  sixteenth  year  he  first  saw  an  oil  painting  of 
od  quality.  He  was  visiting  a friend  in  Cincin- 
ti,  and  by  accident  stumbled  into  an  art  exhibition, 
le  impression  made  upon  him  was  immediate  and 
iting.  Such  was  the  reverence  for  art  which  it 
aused  in  his  mind  that  he  hardly  dared  to  enter  an 
:ist’s  studio,  although  he  resolved  that  at  some 
le  he  himself  would  become  a painter.  Soon  after 
was  sent  to  Mt.  St.  Mary’s  College,  where  he  was 
rght  the  rudiments  of  drawing. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  John  enlisted 
a Western  regiment,  and  served  for  a little  over  a 
ar.  He  was  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight  and  had 
iny  a hair-breadth  escape.  But  he  did  not  always 
t off  so  easily ; for  he  was  several  times  wounded, 
d carries  with  him  to  this  day  the  scars  won  in 
it  most  interesting  period  of  his  checkered  life. 

In  the  year  1864  Mr.  Enneking,  having  done  his 
are  in  preserving  the  nation,  went  to  New  York  to 
ce  art  lessons,  and  drifted  thence  to  Boston  where 
sought  instruction  from  Professor  Richardson.  By 
> advice  he  now  learned  to  draw  on  stone,  and  fol- 
ded lithography  until  he  found  it  weakened  his 
es.  Supposing  that  the  same  result  would  also  be 
used  by  painting,  and  now  quite  discouraged  in  the 
aspect  of  making  art  a life  profession,  Mr.  Ennek- 

1 returned  to  the  business  he  had  learned  before 

2 breaking  out  of  the  war  — the  manufacture  of  tin- 
re. 

He  did  so  well  in  this  pursuit  that  he  was  soon 
le  to  become  a partner  in  a wholesale  establishment, 
it  reverses  followed,  and  he  not  only  lost  every  cent 
t was  also  plunged  deep  in  debt.  No  circumstances 
uld  seem  more  adverse  to  success  in  art.  But  now 
was  that,  by  the  advice  of  his  wife,  who  seemed  to 
derstand  what  was  really  his  vocation,  Mr.  Ennek- 
l returned  to  the  pursuit  of  art  as  a life  profession  ; 
Bough  it  was  only  after  many  struggles  that  he  at 
;t  began  to  see  success  looming  ahead. 

For  several  years  he  worked  in  pastel  or  colored 
ayons  ; but,  finally,  betook  himself  to  oil  painting, 
is  business  experience  now  stood  him  in  good 


stead  and  enabled  him  to  find  a good  sale  for  his 
work,  and  he  settled  in  Hyde  Park  near  Boston,  and 
built  himself  a house  there. 

Soon  after,  taking  his  wife  and  two  children  with 
him,  Mr.  Enneking  went  to  Europe,  travelling 
through  France,  Switzerland,  Italy  and  Germany, 
and  studying  the  art  of  those  countries.  In  Munich 
he  spent  seven  months  in  the  studios  of  two  of  the 
leading  landscape  painters  there,  Schleich  and  Lier  ; 
while  in  Paris  he  not  only  studied  landscape  with  the 
great  painter  Daubigny,  but  also  became  a pupil  of 
the  celebrated  figure  painter,  Bonnat,  under  whose 
instruction  Mr.  Enneking  gained  much  vigor  and 
freshness  in  his  art,  and  learned  to  aid  his  landscapes 
by  the  addition  of  genre  and  cattle. 

In  1878  Mr.  Enneking  again  went  abroad,  spend- 
ing six  months  sketching  in  Holland  and  renewing 
his  impressions  of  foreign  art.  Considering  the  time 
he  has  spent  in  painting,  he  has  been  one  of  our  most 
successful  painters,  both  in  the  quality  of  his  works 
and  the  favor  they  have  received.  His  style  is  fresh 
and  vigorous,  and  he  excels  in  producing  effects  of 
light.  Some  of  the  scenes  suggested  by  his  life  in 
Paris  are  very  luminous  and  true  in  color. 

Mr.  Enneking  is  also  successful  in  drawing  and 
painting  the  figure  from  living  models,  a method  of 
which  I will  tell  you  more  in  another  paper ; while 
the  cattle  he  introduces  into  some  of  his  pictures  add 
much  to  their  interest. 

It  would  be  very  natural  if  such  a varied  career  as 
that  of  Mr.  Enneking’s  were  attended  with  incident 
and  adventure  ; and  such  has  been  the  case,  not  only 
in  the  war  but  also  in  his  art  experience.  Among 
other  stories  we  might  relate  what  happened  to  him 
one  day  when  he  was  sketching  in  Switzerland.  Per- 
haps it  is  better  to  let  him  tell  it  in  his  own  words. 

“ One  fine  morning  I took  my  traps  and  ascended 
a steep  mountain  path,  and  followed  it  for  some  three 
miles,  when  I came  to  a level  clearing  which  afforded 
me  a splendid  view  of  the  surrounding  snow-capped 
mountain  peaks.  After  enjoying  the  glorious  scene 
for  a short  time  I chose  my  subject,  and  then  set  to 
work  with  a will  to  transfer  it  to  canvas.  In  a few 
hours,  when  the  sketch  was  about  finished,  the  effect 
changed,  clouds  covering  the  mountains.  In  the 
hope  that  the  clouds  would  soon  lift  again,  I took  my 
sketch  book  and  went  up  a little  way  on  a hillside,  in 
order  to  take  a hasty  outline  of  another  view. 
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“ I was  scarcely  twenty  minutes  about  it,  and  then 
returned  to  my  easel  and  oil  sketch  which  I had  left 
standing  below. 

“But  you  can  imagine  my  surprise  and  con- 
sternation to  find  my  sketch  completely  rubbed  out 
and,  on  examining  it,  it  seemed  as  though  a large 
brush  had  been  used  to  accomplish  the  ruin.  My 
brushes  were  strewn 
in  all  directions,  and 
my  palette  was  almost 
all  cleaned  of  paint. 

“ I looked  in  all  di- 
ections  but  could  not 
discover  any  living 
thing.  I was  com- 
pletely dumbfounded. 

It  could  not  have 
been  a wild  animal, 
for  I was  in  full  sight 
of  the  place  the  whole 
time.  What  could  it 
have  been  ? Who 
could  it  have  been  ? 

I puzzled  my  brain 
over  the  mystery  for 
some  time  and  was  at 
last  ready  to  believe 
there  might  be  some- 
thing in  spiritualism. 

“The  loss  of  that 
sketch  provoked  me 
in  spite  of  the  mys- 
tery ; for  I had  suc- 
ceeded in  securing 
such  cloud  effect  as 
it  had  seldom  been 
my  luck  to  witness. 

I repaired  ,the  mis- 
chief as  well  as  I 
could ; but  for  the 
first  time  since  my 
boyhood  felt  uneasy,  as  though  there  were  unseen 
dangers  surrounding  me.  I did  not  make  a whole 
day  of  it,  but  by  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  was 
on  my  way  down  the  valley  again. 

“ Judge  of  my  surprise,  when,  after  I had  descended 
about  half  a mile,  I came  across  a flock  of  goats  with 
the  most  brilliant  whiskers,  and  faces  well  taltoed 


with  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  They  eyed  me  as 
innocently  as  though  they  were  my  best  friends,  anc 
had  not  been  up  in  the  clearing  raising  Ned.  I ha 
seen  them  near  the  place  when  I ascended  in  the 
morning,  but  never  suspected  them,  and  can  hardly 
see  now  how  they  could  do  so  much  mischief  so 
quickly  and  in  such  a quiet  way. 

“ The  ludicrous 
sight  they  presented 
put  me  in  such  good 
spirits  that,  half-way 
down  the  mountain, 
I halted  and  made 
one  of  the  best 
sketches  of  the  sea- 
son.” 

Mr.  Enneking  met 
with  another  amusing 
adventure  when  he 
was  at  Venice, 
where  he  has  taken 
the  studies  for  some 
of  his  most  effective 
paintings.  There  is 
something  about  the 
dreamy  atmosphere, 
the  picturesquely  dec- 
orated sails  of  the 
fishing  craft  lazily 
floating  on  the  blue 
waters  of  the  lagoons, 
and  the  superb  out- 
lines of  the  crumb- 
ling palaces  and 
domes  and  towers  of 
the  queen  city  of 
the  Adriatic,  haunted 
with  the  romantic 
stories  and  the  mem- 
ory of  the  pageants  of 
other  days,  which 
seems  to  have  had  a congenial  influence  over  the  fancy 
of  this  Western  artist,  who  had  wandered  hither  from 
the  newly-settled  and  unhistoric  prairies  of  Ohio,  d he 
poetic  elements  of  his  nature  have  never  found  a more 
congenial  theme  than  Venice,  which  has  inspired  the 
pen  and  the  brush  of  many  another  poet  and 
painter. 
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Vfter  sketching  several  months  in  the  City  of  the 
ges,  Mr.  Enneking  took  a trip  down  the  Adriatic 
st  as  far  as  Chiogga,  forty  miles  south  of  Venice, 
v a fishing  port,  but  celebrated  in  olden  time  for  a 
ious  strife  called  the  War  of  Chiogga.  There  he 
k a fishing  boat  and  sailed  towards  Aquiloja, 
ng  a bold  and  rugged  shore.  At  last  he  came  to 
eadland  which  seemed  to  offer  a a good  prospect, 
[ so,  leaving  the  boat  with  the  fishermen,  he 


sprung  on  land  and  started  up  a winding  ravine  that 
led  him  among  some  exceedingly  barren  and  deso- 
late but  picturesque  rocks  which  overhung  the  sea. 

After  climbing  briskly  some  distance,  he  was  sud- 
denly surprised  by  a brace  of  rough-looking  men 
who  sprung  upon  him  from  behind  a sharp  ledge, 
rushing  rapidly  towards  him,  violently  gesticulating 
and  yelling  together  in  a rough  jargon  he  could  not 
understand. 


winter  twilight  near  hyde  park.  {From  charcoal  drawing  by  Mr . Enneking.') 


Vhen  he  discovered  a third  man  springing  after 
m,  fiercely  brandishing  a club,  Mr.  Enneking  nat- 
lly  supposed,  as  a matter  of  course,  that  these 
n were  ruffians,  perhaps  brigands,  such  as  abound 
some  parts  of  Italy,  and  that  they  intended  to  rob 
perhaps  murder  him.  Impressed  by  this  idea  he 
"led  his  sketching  stool  at  one  of  them,  who 
iged  it  and  tumbled  head  foremost  into  a bramble 
sh.  The  bewildered  artist  then  dealt  the  other 


man  a terrible  blow  with  his  umbrella.  Instead  of 
resisting  him  the  two  men  fled  down  the  hill ; but  he 
now  had  the  third  one  to  deal  with,  for  he  attacked 
Mr.  Enneking  in  a manner  that  soon  brought  them 
to  close  quarters.  Clenching  each  other  by  the 
throat,  the  two  men  were  in  a minute  struggling  for 
life  and  death  on  the  ground. 

It  was  a very  serious  and  critical  moment.  But,  at 
that  instant,  the  mystery  was  solved  and  the  fight 
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checked  by  a fearful  explosion  that  shook  the  earth, 
while  a shower  of  stones  fell  around  them.  It  was  a 
blast  going  off  close  at  hand,  and  these  seeming 
robbers  were  simply  honest  laborers,  who  had  been 
trying  to  keep  him  from  rushing  into  a peril  that 
might  have  cost  him  his  life.  Before  leaving  he  gave 
the  men  a few  pence  each,  to  indemnify  them  for  his 


rather  rough  resistance  to  their  well-meant  violence 
Mr.  Enneking  is  now  settled  in  the  village  o 
Hyde  Park  near  Boston,  where  he  has  both  his  dwell 
ing-house  and  his  studio.  Reaping  the  benefits  of  care 
ful  observation,  both  in  the  studio  and  the  open  air 
his  works  show  a loving  and  reverent  appreciation  o 
the  beautiful  world  in  which  we  live. 
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Faun,’  says  that  Mr.  Brown  is  ‘ an  artist  who  has  studied  Nature  with  such 
tender  love  that  she  takes  him  to  her  intimacy,  enabling  him  to  reproduce  her 
in  landscapes  that  seem  the  reality  of  a better  earth,  and  yet  are  but  the  truth 
of  the  very  scenes  around  us,  observed  by  the  painter’s  insight,  and  inter- 
preted for  us  by  his  skill.  By  his  magic  the  moon  throws  her  light  far  out 
of  the  picture,  and  the  crimson  of  the  summer  night  absolutely  glimmers  on 
the  beholder’s  face.’  ” 

Among  Mr.  Brown’s  patrons  are  the  Prince  of  Wales;  the  Prince  Borghese, 
of  Rome ; Lady  Cremorne,  of  London  ; ex-Governors  John  A.  Dix,  Rodman, 
and  Fairbanks;  the  late  A.  T.  Stewart,  of  New  York,  and  Alvin  Adams,  of 
Boston ; and  Samuel  C.  Hooper  and  T.  G.  Appleton,  of  the  latter  city.  Mr. 
George  L.  Clough,  of  Boston,  owns  his  “Lake  of  Nemi.”  This  work,  and 
“ The  Temple  of  Peace,”  are  beautiful  and  representative. 


The  well-known  painter  of  domestic  animals,  Mr.  James  II.  Beard,  was 
born  in  Buffalo,  New  York,  in  1814.  His  father  became  a farmer  in  Paines- 
ville,  Ohio,  and  died  when  James  was  eleven  years  old.  A traveling  portrait- 
painter  arrived  in  that  village,  and  inspired  the  boy  with  visions  of  being  an 
artist.  When  the  traveler,  who  had  charged  the  inhabitants  from  ten  to  fif- 
teen dollars  apiece  for  pictures  of  themselves,  took  his  departure,  the  aspir- 
ant whom  he  left  behind  him  entered  the  same  profession,  and  gained  a 
greater  success,  because  his  price  for  a portrait  was  not  more  than  five  dollars, 
and  in  many  cases  only  three.  Concerning  these  early  productions,  Mr.  Beard 
says,  “ They  were  strong  likenesses,  but  not  particularly  flattering.”  As 
orders  increased,  the  charges  also  became  larger : for  a portrait  with  a hand 
in  it — the  hand  usually  resting  quietly  on  the  back  of  a chair,  and  holding  a 
book,  inscribed  in  yellow  letters  on  the  back,  “ Watts’s  Hymns” — he  asked 
fifteen  dollars,  the  highest  known  price  in  that  region  for  such  works. 

The  horizon  of  Painesville  in  the  backwoods  was  really  as  wide  as  that  of 
Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  whither,  in  his  seventeenth  year,  Mr.  Beard  went  in 
search  of  customers,  but  its  area  was  less  promising.  Pittsburg,  however, 
did  not  meet  the  expectations  of  the  young  artist.  Its  people,  it  seemed  to 
him,  did  not  care  for  art.  Like  Theodore  Thomas,  he  journeyed  to  Cincinnati, 
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with  this  difference — the  musician  had  money  enough  to  pay  for  transporta- 
tion, the  painter  was  compelled  to  work  his  passage.  The  Cincinnati  Com- 
mercial recently  proposed  to  take  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Society,  as 
well  as  the  conductor  of  that  organization.  “ We  have  plenty  of  room  in  the 
settin’  sun,”  it  said;  “the  society  can  grow  up  with  the  country.  Send  it  on.” 
No  such  enthusiasm  greeted  the  Ohioan  on  his  return  to  the  State  where  his 
boyhood  had  been  spent.  The  country  had  not  yet  grown  up  to  him.  He 
traveled  from  place  to  place  on  the  Ohio  River ; but  finally,  about  the  year 
1835,  retraced  his  steps  to  Cincinnati,  “ desperate,”  he  says,  “ and  determined 
to  find  work  of  some  sort.”  In  one  of  his  rambles  (narrates  a biographer  in 
Appletons’  Art  Journal)  “ he  passed  a chair-maker’s  shop,  and,  going  back, 
asked  for  a job  of  chair-painting.  He  asked  for  that  kind  of  work,  as  he  con- 
sidered it  in  his  line.  He  felt  that,  although  he  was  a poor  portrait-painter, 
he  might  make  a fair  chair-painter.  On  asking  for  work,  the  ‘ boss  ’ said  he 
wanted  ‘ a grounder,’  and  questioned  young  Beard  in  regard  to  his  experience. 
He  answered,  although  ‘a  grounder’  was  Greek  to  him,  that  he  was  fully 
competent,  and  was  engaged  on  trial,  to  begin  as  ‘a  grounder’  the  next  morn- 
ing. His  first  business  now  was  to  find  out  the  rudiments  of  his  new  profes- 
sion by  actual  observation.  To  do  this,  he  at  once  took  a seat  in  the  shop, 
and  closely  watched  the  ‘ grounder  ’ as  he  worked,  and  by  night  had  mastered 
the  theory  of  the  work.  When  he  went  to  his  boarding-house,  however,  he 
says,  to  perfect  himself  in  the  practice  of  swinging  the  brush,  he  secured  an 
old  duster,  and  went  to  work  at  a chair.  His  room-mate  thought  he  was 
crazy,  but  he  persevered,  and  in  a few  hours  made  up  his  mind  that  he  had 
at  least  learned  the  rudiments  of  the  trade.  The  next  morning  he  went  to 
the  shop,  and  astonished  his  boss  by  the  speed  with  which  he  worked.  He 
remained  in  this  shop  several  months,  and  earned  a dollar  and  a half  a day, 
which  \vas  good  pay  at  that  time.  He  was  very  economical,  and  with  his  sav- 
ings bought  a new  set  of  artist’s  materials,  new  clothing,  and,  what  was  his 
chief  pride  at  the  time,  a new  cloth  cloak  with  a velvet  collar.” 

Throwing  over  his  shoulders  the  new  cloth  coat  with  a velvet  collar,  he  set 
out  a second  time  for  Pittsburg.  Why  should  not  Pittsburg  serve  him  as 
well,  at  least,  as  Cincinnati  had  done  ? On  his  first  visit  to  each  city  the 
reception  had  been  alike  unpropitious.  For  some  reason,  however,  Pittsburg 
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again  refused  to  respond.  He  left  it  for  Louisville,  Kentucky ; lie  left  Louis- 
ville for  New  Orleans ; lie  left  New  Orleans  for  Lis  old  Lome  in  Cincinnati ; 
and,  after  spending  several  years,  and  painting  the  portraits  of  General  Har- 
rison, President  Taylor,  Henry  Clay,  and  other  notable  citizens,  lie  left  Cincin- 
nati in  1846  for  New  York.  lie  became  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Century 
Club,  and  received  from  Mr.  George  W.  Austin  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars for  his  picture,  “The  North  Carolina  Emigrants” — at  that  time  the  largest 
sum  of  money  ever  paid  for  an  American  painting.  There  was  something  in 
Cincinnati  that  secured  his  allegiance  to  that  city.  He  returned  there  in  a 
few  years,  bringing  with  him  an  honorary  degree  from  the  National  Academy 
of  Design.  “The  Alexander  Stock-Farm”  was  painted  in  1867;  and  Mr. 
Beard’s  first  dog-picture — he  has  since  produced  many  such  pictures — soon 
afterward.  It  is  entitled  “ The  Poor  Relations.”  In  1870  Mr.  Beard  changed 
his  residence  to  New  York  City,  and  began  to  paint  the  series  of  representa- 
tions of  dogs  and  cats  which  have  made  his  name  known  in  almost  every  city 
in  the  Union. 

With  some  persons  the  interest  of  dogs  and  cats  depends  upon  the  sup- 
posed resemblance  between  the  moral  qualities  of  these  creatures  and  of 
human  beings  ; and  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  whose  book,  entitled  “ Man  and 
Animals,  here  and  hereafter,”  is  an  elaborate  and  curious  attempt  to  prove 
that  animals  have  souls,  may  lie  considered  as  their  representative.  These 
persons  see  in  their  favorite  beasts  the  reflex  of  themselves ; and  the  most 
of  them  like  dogs  better  than  cats  because  they  regard  the  latter  to  be  less 
human  than  the  former.  Even  in  the  domain  of  art-criticism  this  dogma  has 
exerted  an  influence  ; Mr.  Bellars,  for  example,  in  his  recent  pleasant  if  not 
very  thorough  disquisition  on  “ The  Fine  Arts  and  their  LTses,”  gravely  asserts 
that  “ animals  may  stir  our  feelings,  not  by  physical  perfections  only,  but  also 
by  moral  qualities,  which,  in  a higher  development,  lie  at  the  root  of  our  own 
essential  being.”  That  is  to  say,  we  sympathize  with  these  creatures  partly 
because  they  are  made  in  our  own  moral  image.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
an  animal-painter,  who  held  such  views,  would  be  tempted  to  magnify  the 
resemblances  which  he  believed  to  exist,  and  to  give  us,  in  his  delineations 
of  dogs  and  cats,  horses,  and  wild  beasts,  imperfect  reproductions  of  hu- 
man expressions  and  attitudes.  In  the  Academy  Exhibition  of  1878  in 
2S 
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New  York,  Mr.  Beard  was  represented  by  a picture  of  two  dogs,  which 
he  called  “ Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  Panza,”  and  into  the  faces  of  which  he 
had  endeavored  to  convey  some  of  the  more  striking  intellectual  and  moral 
traits  of  those  Spanish  heroes.  The  name  that  he  applied  to  this  canvas  prob- 
ably emphasizes  his  views  on  the  subject ; but  his  previous  works  were  suffi- 
cient to  show  what  those  views  are.  In  Mr.  Beard’s  eyes  the  true  value  of 
dogs  and  cats  to  an  artist  is  their  human  possibilities.  He  likes  to  paint  these 
potentialities.  He  looks  upon  animals,  doubtless,  with  a reverential  affection 
akin  to  that  of  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  and  he  deals  with  them  with  as  lively 
and  absorbing  an  interest  as  does  Mr.  J.  G.  Brown  with  his  groups  of  boot- 
blacks and  other  street  Arabs.  He  discerns  in  them  the  moral  qualities 
“which  lie  at  the  root  of  our  own  essential  being;”  and,  so  far  as  cats 
and  dogs  are  concerned,  his  opinions  and  experiences  can  perhaps  best  be 
described  by  those  of  a modern  essayist,  who  says : “ Cats  and  dogs  are, 
of  course,  the  most  satisfactory  pets  that  can  be  found  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  and,  with  all  deference  to  those  who  admire  the  indepen- 
dence and  indifference  to  human  affairs  of  the  cat-nature,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  the  nearer  a cat  approaches  to  the  dog’s  nature  the  more  agreeable 
it  is  as  a friend.  For  instance,  a cat  which,  like  one  we  have  known,  will  walk 
up  and  down  a terrace  outside  a country-house  with  an  inmate  of  the  house 
while  he  smokes,  is  obviously  a more  convenient  acquaintance  than  one  that 
will  merely  accept  the  homage  of  a crowd  of  admirers  with  lazy  content. 
Cats,  however,  are  frequently  unjustly  accused  of  indifference  and  absence  of 
affection.  Among  the  better  kind  of  them,  it  is  not  so  much  that  they  have 
no  affection  as  that  they  disdain  to  show  it  except  on  rare  occasions.  In  cases 
of  illness  they  have  been  known  to  wait  for  hours  outside  the  sufferer’s  room  ” 
(with  somewhat  of  the  emotions  of  the  dog-mourners  in  the  picture  by  Mr. 
Beard  which  we  have  engraved),  “ and  to  refuse  all  comfort  until  they 
are  admitted  to  learn  for  themselves  how  things  are  progressing.  No  doubt 
cats  are  less  constant  in  their  friendship  than  dogs,  less  ready  to  make  a new 
acquaintance,  and  less  willing  to  admit  persons  outside  their  own  family  cir- 
cle to  their  friendship.  In  this  matter  dogs  of  any  line  intellect  are  singu- 
larly gracious.  We  have  the  honor  of  knowing  a Skye  terrier  and  a Pomera- 
nian whose  recollection  of  a former  friendship  of  some  months  is  so  constant 
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that,  no  matter  whether  a day  or  a year  intervene  between  our  meetings,  we 
are  always  received  with  expressions  of  delight,  which  in  both  cases  are  al- 
most hysterical,  and  in  that  of  the  Pomeranian  threaten  to  bring  on  a fit.” 
“ We  have  the  honor  of  knowing  a Skye  terrier,”  that,  we  should  say,  is,  as 
far  as  it  goes,  an  exact  transcript  of  Mr.  Beard’s  views. 

There  are  persons,  however,  both  writers  and  painters,  who  recognize  in  a 
cat’s  or  dog’s  nature  something  distinct  and  generically  different  from  their 
own.  When  writing  about  the  finest  of  these  animals,  they  take  care  to  de- 
scribe them  as  not  human,  and  to  draw  the  lines  of  definition.  When  paint- 
ing them  they  delineate  dog  and  cat  life,  dogs’  and  cats’  faces,  but  disdain  even 
to  suggest  a human  relationship.  They  believe,  in  the  first  place,  that  a beast’s 
nature  is  essentially  different  from  a man’s ; and,  in  the  second  place,  that  to 
confound  the  two  would  be  inartistic  as  well  as  untrue — inartistic,  because  in 
violation  of  the  laws  of  homogeneity.  Within  the  limits  of  the  beast’s  na- 
ture they  find  ample  scope  for  the  constructive  imagination ; within  those 
limits  they  are  able  to  disport  themselves  to  the  fullness  of  their  desire.  In 
the  mingling,  blending,  or  composing,  of  the  two  natures,  they  detect  the 
presence  of  intellectual  weakness  and  color-blindness ; what  God  has  dis- 
joined they  wish  no  man  to  put  in  juxtaposition.  “Why,”  they  ask,  “ should 
cats  and  dogs  be  made  to  ape  the  manners  of  their  superiors  when  their  own 
manners  so  much  better  become  them  and  speak  for  them  ? And  why  need 
an  artist  lay  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  being  incapacitated  to  discern  and 
to  represent  the  specific  nature  of  a dog?  Everything  is  beautiful  in  its  sea- 
son, but  a man-dog  is  always  unseasonable.  Give  us  the  dog  as  he  is,”  they 
say ; “ he  is  a very  noble  brute ; his  character  is  more  varied,  subtile,  and 
pleasing,  than  scores  of  his  so-called  betters.  Study  it  well,  and  you  will  see 
that  it  is.” 

Mr.  Beard  indisputably  has  studied  it  much,  and  his  pictures  are  very 
popular. 


Mr.  J.  Appleton  Brown  was  born  in  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  on  the 
12tli  of  July,  1844.  In  1867  and  1868  he  studied  with  Lambinet,  the  French 
landscape-painter.  The  year  1874  also  he  spent  in  Paris.  His  works  are 
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landscapes.  To  the  Salon  of  1875  he  contributed  two  views  of  Dives,  on  the 
French  coast.  In  the  summer  of  1878  he  exhibited  a collection  of  nineteen 
of  his  pictures  in  Doyle’s  Gallery  in  Boston.  “A  visit  to  Mr.  Appleton 
Brown’s  studio,”  says  a writer  in  Appletons’  Art  Journal , “ shows  us  a wall 
covered  with  brilliant  sketches.  He  renders  his  impressions  of  Nature  through 
great  masses  of  light  and  shade,  rich  color,  with  here  and  there  in  significant 
positions  firm  and  precise  outline,  or  solid,  definite  drawing.  Here  are  gnarled 
and  bent  fruit-trees  standing  on  exposed  hill-sides,  whose  twisted  branches  are 
in  one  portion  strongly  indicated,  and  in  another  vanishing  into  the  misty  sil- 
houette of  the  tree.  You  see  a stunted  greensward  in  the  same  picture  reflect- 
ing the  heat  of  a summer  sky,  or  the  mist  and  dampness  hug  the  grass  where 
its  pale  color  rises  faintly  against  an  old,  dark  undergrowth  at  twilight.  In 
one  picture  Mr.  Appleton  Brown  has  put  upon  his  canvas  some  stray  young 
willows,  whose  gawky,  rambling  arms  are  thrust  out  at  all  points  and  in  va- 
rious directions,  with  their  thin,  scant  foliage  on  the  tips  of  the  twigs,  that 
look  like  fingers,  suggesting  the  thought  of  dryad  transformations  where  the 
spirit  of  some  poor  soul  still  lingered  under  its  painful  body : 

‘ Yet  latent  life  through  her  new  branches  reigned, 

And  long  the  plant  a human  heat  retained.’ 

“ Mr.  Appleton  Brown  has  a charming  picture  called  ‘ Apple-Blossoms,’ 
and  in  it  is  shown  the  same  tender  love  of  Nature.  Bound  young  trees,  with 
their  outlines  melting  into  a misty  atmosphere,  appear  the  young  shoots  of 
branches  decked  with  the  pure,  filmy  pink  of  the  delicate  flowers.  The  trunks 
are  not  yet  old,  nor  bent,  nor  moss-grown,  but  they  are  the  healthy  young 
trees  of  orchards  such  as  are  so  often  found  in  sheltered  nooks  and  in  the  hol- 
lows of  New  England  pasture-land,  where  the  low  granite  hills,  with  no  better 
growth  than  juniper  and  thin  grass,  protect  the  fruit-trees,  and  the  kitchen- 
garden  with  its  vegetables,  from  the  piercing  and  destructive  salt-winds  of  the 
sea.  The  ground  here  is  soft,  and  often  through  its  spongy  surface  little  brooks 
creep  along  lazily  to  find  an  outlet  somewhere,  or  they  lose  themselves  iu  the 
earth.  Other  pictures  are  of  the  pooly  salt-meadows  near  the  sea — places  so 
remote  from  the  ocean  that  the  tide  never  overflows  them,  except  at  spring 
and  autumn  floods;  but  the  small  creeks  are  flooded  in  their  half-hidden 
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courses  twice  a day  from  the  ocean,  and  long,  coarse  marsh-grass  draggles  its 
heads  in  the  black  muck  when  the  creek  is  empty. 

“ But  it  is  not  alone  in  these  nooks  and  corners  about  Newbury  port  that 
Mr.  Appleton  Brown  finds  his  inspiration,  for  two  or  three  large  canvases  are 
filled  by  scenes  of  wild  ocean-storms.  Darkness,  and  clouds,  and  wind,  drive 
in  with  the  great,  green  waves  that  come  up  and  break  over  rock  and  sand. 
He  lias  caught  the  cold,  green  color  of  the  sea ; but  it  is  not  for  its  beauty  as 
a pigment  that  his  color  impresses  the  imagination  most  powerfully,  fine  though 
the  hues,  but  the  tints  are  an  expression  of  the  weight,  the  density,  and  the 
mass,  of  the  water — of  the  sea  in  its  great  throes  of  fury.  Mr.  Appleton 
Brown  is  a true  artist  in  spirit,  and  in  his  painting  is  entirely  separate  from 
the  worldly  considerations  of  what  subjects  will  be  popular  or  will  take  the 
market.  His  pictures  are  a matter  of  conscience  with  him,  and,  though  he  has 
a fine  and  true  eye  for  color,  he  uses  it  always,  as  in  the  sea-waves  we  have 
described,  not  for  its  sensuous  charm,  nor  yet  as  a showy  palette,  but  each  tint 
of  blue  or  white,  green  or  scarlet,  is  so  important  on  his  canvas  to  carry  out 
his  ideas  and  purposes,  that  even  where  we  feel  the  richness  and  harmony  of 
his  tones,  the  amateur  cannot  fail  to  recognize  them  as  used  to  carry  out  a 
thought  or  a suggestion,  and  not,  as  is  too  often  the  case  with  painters,  being- 
laid  on  from  vain  display,  or  from  the  fascination  of  their  sensuous  beauty. 
Mannerism  is  totally  absent  from  his  work ; and  whether  he  draws  the  details 
of  a tree  with  pre-Raphaelite  care,  or  slurs  into  shapeless  masses  the  paint  upon 
his  canvas,  it  is  always  the  scene  that  is  in  his  mind  he  endeavors  to  evolve, 
and  not  to  make  a pedantic  display  of  his  own  knowledge  of  painting.  His 
aims  as  a painter  have  already  met  with  a responsive  sympathy  from  some  of 
the  most  cultivated  and  appreciative  persons  in  his  neighborhood.  His  first 
considerable  commission  was  from  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Appleton,  so  widely  known 
from  his  wit,  his  writings,  and  his  love  of  art.  Mr.  Martin  Brimmer,  one  of 
the  great,  energetic  lovers  and  promoters  of  painting  in  the  United  States,  and 
a gentleman  of  the  highest  education  and  culture,  is  also  the  owner  of  a fine 
picture  by  Mr.  Appleton  Brown ; while  Ernest  Longfellow,  the  artist,  and  a 
son  of  the  poet,  also  possesses  a picture  of  his.” 

Though  Mr.  Appleton  Brown  studied  with  Lambinet,  his  works  betray  the 
influence  of  Corot.  Some  of  his  drawings  in  black-and-white  are  exceedingly 
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impressive,  rich  in  the  fleeting  beauties  of  light  and  air,  and  full  of  tenderness 
and  sweet  mystery.  A series  of  them  will  be  published  in  Appletons’  Art 
Journal  for  1879.  Professor  Barrett,  in  his  lectures  before  the  London  Insti- 
tute, has  shown  the  existence  of  an  analogy  between  color  and  music — a rela- 
tionship between  the  vibrating  pitch  of  color  and  the  vibrating  pitch  of  sound. 
Certainly  there  is  color  in  these  sketches  made  with  the  crayon;  perhaps  it  is 
not  stretching  language  too  far  to  say  that  there  is  music  in  them. 


Mr.  Feaxcis  Hopkixsox  Smith  was  born  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  on  the 
23d  of  October,  1838.  He  belongs  to  a family  of  artists.  His  great-grandfa- 
ther, Francis  Hopkinson,  a signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  was  an 
amateur  in  water-colors;  his  grandfather,  Judge  Joseph  Hopkinson,  was  the 
first  President  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Philadelphia,  and  also  an  ama- 
teur painter ; and  his  father,  though  not  an  artist,  was  at  least  the  cause  of 
one.  When  a boy,  Mr.  Smith  began  to  paint,  and  he  has  been  painting  more 
or  less  ever  since,  whenever  he  has  had  the  leisure  to  do  so.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  years  he  went  into  business,  but  since  that  time  it  has  been  his  habit 
to  devote  to  the  fine  arts  two  days  in  every  week,  and  two  summer  months  in 
every  year.  He  lias  made  thousands  of  sketches  and  studies  in  the  open  air, 
the  greater  number  of  them  in  charcoal,  a material  for  which  he  has  an  espe- 
cial fondness.  His  well-known  “ Franconia  Notch,”  a wilderness  of  scenery — 
rocks  piled  up  among  fallen  timber  in  early  morning — was  originally  a char- 
coal-sketch. His  “ Under  the  Leaves,”  an  effect  of  light  streaming  along  and 
above  a wood-path  under  the  trees,  is  owned  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Sloane,  of  New 
York  City.  He  was  an  early  member  of  the  American  Water-Color  Society, 
and  is  now  its  treasurer.  He  is  a member  of  the  Etching  Club,  and  was  a 
member  of  various  important  committees  during  the  Loan  Exhibition  of  the 
Society  of  Decorative  Art  in  the  National  Academy  of  Design  in  1877. 

To  the  Centennial  Exhibition  in  Philadelphia  Mr.  Smith  sent  a large  water- 
color  drawing  entitled  “ In  the  Darkling  Wood,  amid  the  Cool  and  Silence,” 
which  was  bought  by  a gentleman  of  Chicago.  His  “ Cool  Spot  ” in  the  forest 
— a brook  winding  out  and  spreading  itself  into  a pool  in  which  are  the  reflec- 
tions of  trees  and  rocks — is  in  the  gallery  of  Mr.  John  Jacob  Astor,  of  New 
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York  City.  His  “ Lonely  Road,”  a path  leading  through  the  woods,  the  whole 
very  gray-toned,  belongs  to  Mr.  George  C.  Clark.  Another  work  of  his  is 
“ The  Old  Smithy,”  on  a hot  August  morning,  in  a misty,  hazy  atmosphere.  A 
reviewer  of  the  American  Water-Color  Society’s  exhibition  in  1877  in  Apple- 
tons’  Art  Journal  says : “ Mr.  Hopkinson  Smith  is  seen  at  his  strongest  in 
charcoal,  in  which  he  excels,  but  his  ‘ Looking  seaward  ’ is  a well-balanced 
composition,  and  not  devoid  of  landscape  meaning,  with  perchance  a slight 
want  of  aerial  feeling.  His  ‘ Old  Smithy  ’ is  likewise  a good  example,  vigor- 
ous, broad,  and  picturesque,  although  the  artist  runs  the  risk  of  diffusiveness 
by  working  over  such  large  surfaces.  Many  of  the  drawings  in  the  exhibition 
are  sweet  and  pleasant,  but  simply  deficient  in  the  main  requisites  of  works  of 
art  and  faltering  in  execution.  This  does  not  apply  to  Mr.  Hopkinson  Smith’s 
charcoals,  which  are  admirable — the  more  so  that  their  artist  ranks  as  an  ama- 
teur— and  assert  their  power  and  equality  even  from  the  altitude  to  which 
most  of  them  have  been  raised.  They  display  on  Mr.  Smith’s  part  a sincere 
feeling  for  Nature  and  a comprehension  of  variety  in  landscape,  which  in 
other  parts  of  the  exhibition  is  not  seldom  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  ‘ Bald- 
Mountain  Rocks,’  ‘A  Mountain  Pasture,’  and  ‘Linder  the  Leaves,’  are  all  dis- 
tinct in  character.  The  first  mentioned  of  these  is  the  most  complete  as  a com- 
position by  reason  of  its  simplicity ; the  second  named  has  a deficiency  of 
color,  which  suggests  winter ; and  the  latter  might  be  improved  by  a closer 
study  of  tree-form.  It  is  easy,  however,  to  discover  flaws,  and  Mr.  Smith’s 
love  for  art  will  probably  lead  him  onward.” 

Mr.  Smith  is  not  only  seen  at  his  strongest  in  charcoal,  but  he  prefers  char- 
coal to  lead,  to  oils,  or  to  water-colors.  Doubtless  he  would  not  go  so  far  as 
to  call  color  in  a picture  a defect  and  a hinderance,  as  the  elder  Kaulbach 
calls  it ; but  he  certainly  would  assent  heartily  to  the  most  appreciative  esti- 
mates of  landscape-drawing  in  charcoal — to  this  estimate,  for  example : “ The 
process  possesses  precious  advantages  for  the  skilled  draughtsman.  It  com- 
bines some  of  the  characteristics  of  painting  with  all  those  proper  to  drawing 
with  chalk,  great  felicity,  richness  of  color,  and  unusual  freedom.  Besides 
these  merits,  paysage  aufusain  has  something  which  may,  for  want  of  a better 
name,  be  called  pathetic  in  the  sobriety,  breadth,  and  severity,  of  its  peculiar 
aspect.  Sentiment  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  had  ready  made  by  this  process, 
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but  every  one  familiar  with  its  results  will  admit  that  it  lends  itself  to  pathetic 
touches,  and  assists  in  their  expression  ; that  its  deep  shadows  are  rich  and 
soft  as  velvet,  and  its  high  and  atmospheric  lights  aerial  and  translucent  as  a 
summer  cloud.” 


Mr.  Thomas  Morah  was  born  in  Bolton,  Lancashire,  England,  on  the  12th 
of  January,  1837.  In  his  seventh  year  he  came  to  this  country  with  his 
parents,  and  in  his  eighteenth  year  was  apprenticed  to  a wood-engraver  in 
Philadelphia.  He  studied  water-color  art  without  a teacher,  and  made  some 
successful  pictures.  His  first  oil-painting  was  a subject  from  Shelley’s  poem 
“ Alastor.”  In  18(12  he  visited  England,  and  paid  especial  attention  to  Tur- 
ner’s landscapes ; in  1866  he  again  went  to  England,  and  gave  his  time  to  the 
old  masters  in  the  English  galleries,  and  in  France  and  Italy.  The  next  year 
he  returned  to  America,  and  in  1871  accompanied  Professor  Hayden’s  explor- 
ing expedition  to  the  Yellowstone  River,  where  he  made  the  sketches  which 
he  afterward  used  in  painting  his  celebrated  “ Grand  Cation  of  the  Yellow- 
stone ” — a work  for  which  the  United  States  Government  paid  him  ten  thou- 
sand dollars.  Of  Major  J.  W.  Powell’s  expedition  to  the  canon  of  the  Colo- 
rado he  was  a member  in  1873  ; and  his  picture  of  the  “ Cation  of  the  Colora- 
do ” also  was  purchased  by  the  Government  for  ten  thousand  dollars.  The 
next  year  he  painted  his  “ Mountain  of  the  Holy  Cross,”  from  original  studies. 
Other  works  of  his  are  “ The  Last  Arrow,”  “ The  Ripening  of  the  Leaf,” 
“ Dreamland,”  “ The  Groves  were  God’s  First  Temples,”  “ The  Pictured  Rocks 
of  Lake  Superior,”  “ The  Conemaugh  in  Autumn,”  “ The  First  Ship,”  “ The 
Flight  into  Egypt,”  “The  Remorse  of  Cain,”  “The  Children  of  the  Mountain,” 
“ The  Track  of  the  Storm,”  and  “The  Pons  de  Leon,  Florida,”  which  is  in  the 
Corcoran  Gallery  in  Washington.  His  wife  is  also  an  accomplished  artist. 

A critic  who  saw  Mr.  Moran’s  “Mountain  of  the  Holy  Cross”  during  its 
exhibition  in  New  York  in  April,  1875,  wrote  concerning  it  as  follows:  “To 
the  technical  merits  of  Mr.  Moran’s  work  the  highest  praise  may  be  awarded. 
The  foreground  is  charmingly  painted,  the  color  is  unusually  pure  and  truth- 
ful, the  rocks  have  all  the  solidity  of  Nature,  the  foliage  is  crisp  and  well 
defined,  and  there  is  motion  in  the  water.  At  the  same  time,  the  aerial  per- 
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spective  has  been  managed  with  so  much  skill  that  the  spectator  really  feels 
as  if  the  grand  mountain,  on  which  shines  the  glittering  cross,  were  many 
miles  away.  In  its  general  treatment,  ‘ The  Mountain  of  the  Holy  Cross  ’ 
reminds  us  strongly  of  the  studies  of  Calame,  that  almost  unrivaled  painter  of 
wild  mountain-scenery,  though  at  the  same  time  we  fully  recognize  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Moran’s  work  bears  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  originality,  and  we 
think  that  it  will  unquestionably  take  rank  as  one  of  the  finest  examples  of 
American  landscape-art  that  has  yet  been  produced.  Mr.  Moran  may  ’well  be 
proud  of  a work  exhibiting  so  much  technical  skill,  combined  with  such  noble 
simplicity  and  even  severity  of  treatment ; and  all  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  progress  of  American  art  must  gratefully  recognize  the  fact  that  at 
last  we  have  among  us  an  artist  eminently  capable  of  interpreting  the 
sentiment  of  our  wilder  mountain-scenery  in  a style  commensurate  with  its 
grandeur  and  beauty.”  This  picture  is  in  the  gallery  of  the  Philadelphia 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  Mr.  Moran  is  a member  of  the  Society  of  American 
Artists.  He  is  extremely  felicitous  in  selecting  his  subjects,  and  in  bringing 
them  within  the  conditions  of  pictorial  treatment ; he  has  a tine  sense  of  the 
mysterious  world  of  light  and  shade,  and  of  the  color  and  the  glory  of  Nature; 
and  he  has  studied  Turner  probably  longer  and  more  faithfully  than  any  other 
American  artist.  In  a conversation  with  the  present  writer  he  said  : “ Turner 
is  a great  artist,  but  he  is  not  understood,  because  both  painters  and  the  public 
look  upon  his  pictures  as  transcriptions  of  Nature.  He  certainly  did  not  so 
regard  them.  All  that  he  asked  of  a scene  was  simply  how  good  a medium  it 
was  for  making  a picture  ; he  cared  nothing  for  the  scene  itself.  Literally 
speaking,  his  landscapes  are  false ; but  they  contain  his  impressions  of  Nature, 
and  so  many  natural  characteristics  as  were  necessary  adequately  to  convey 
that  impression  to  others.  The  public  does  not  estimate  the  quality  of  his 
work  by  his  best  paintings,  but  by  his  latest  and  crazier  ones,  in  which  real- 
ism is  entirely  thrown  overboard.  ‘ The  Fighting  Temeraire,’  for  example, 
which  even  Ruskin  praises  so  extravagantly,  is  the  most  inharmonious,  crude, 
and  disagreeable,  of  all  his  productions.  Its  merit  lies  only  in  its  plan  and 
composition.  I think  that  one  of  his  best  pictures  is  the  ‘ Crossing  the  Brook,’ 
in  the  London  National  Gallery  ; it  is  simple,  quiet,  gray  in  color  ; the  harmo- 
nies of  its  grays  are  wonderful.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  suggestive  of  Claude 
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of  all  his  canvases.  His  aim  is  parallel  with  the  greatest  poets  who  deal  not 
with  literalism  or  naturalism,  and  whose  excellence  cannot  be  tested  by  such 
a standard.  He  tries  to  combine  the  most  beautiful  natural  forms  and  the 
most  beautiful  natural  colors,  irrespective  of  the  particular  place  he  is  pre- 
senting. He  generalizes  Nature  always ; and  so  intense  was  his  admiration 
for  color  that  everything  else  was  subservient  to  that.  He  would  falsify  the 
color  of  any  object  in  his  picture  in  order  to  produce  what  he  considered  to 
be  an  harmonious  whole.  In  other  words,  he  sacrificed  the  literal  truth  of 
the  parts  to  the  higher  truth  of  the  whole.  And  he  was  right.  Art  is  not 
Nature ; an  aggregation  of  ten  thousand  facts  may  add  nothing  to  a picture, 
but  be  rather  the  destruction  of  it.  The  literal  truth  counts  for  nothing ; it 
is  within  the  grasp  of  any  one  who  has  had  an  ordinary  art-education.  The 
mere  restatement  of  an  external  scene  is  never  a work  of  art,  is  never  a pict- 
ure. What  a picture  is,  I cannot  define  any  more  than  I can  define  poetry. 
We  know  a poem  when  we  read  it,  and  we  know  a picture  when  we  see  it ; 
but  the  latter  is  even  less  capable  of  definition  than  the  former. 

“ My  pictures  vary  so  much  that  even  artists  who  are  good  judges  do  not 
recognize  them  from  year  to  year.  Two  years  ago  I sent  to  the  National 
Academy  Exhibition  some  gray  pictures,  altogether  unlike  my  previous 
work.  My  life,  so  far,  has  been  a series  of  experiments,  and,  I suppose,  will  be 
until  I die.  I never  painted  a picture  that  was  not  the  representation  of  a 
distinct  impression  from  Nature.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  bane  of  American 
art  is  that  our  artists  paint  for  money,  and  repeat  themselves,  so  that  in  many 
instances  you  can  tell  the  parentage  of  a picture  the  moment  you  look  at  it. 
It  is  not  true  that  the  public  require  such  a repetition  on  the  part  of  the 
artist.  Men  who  are  constantly  rehashing  themselves  do  so  from  sheer  ina- 
bility to  do  otherwise.  There  is  a lack  of  that  genuine  enthusiasm  among 
our  artists  without  which  no  great  work  can  be  produced.  I believe  that  an 
artist’s  personal  characteristics  may  be  told  from  his  pictures.  Who  wouldn’t 
know,  for  example,  that  Frederick  E.  Church  is  a man  of  refinement  ? His 
works  are  full  of  refinement — refinement  in  touch,  delicacy  of  form,  delicacy 
of  color.  If  a man’s  studio  is  simply  a manufactory  of  paintings,  which  shall 
tickle  the  ignorant  in  art ; if  he  is  continually  repeating  himself  in  order  to 
sell  his  pictures  more  rapidly  or  easily,  this  fact  will  convey  itself  to  every 
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intelligent  mind.  The  pleasure  a man  feels  will  go  into  his  work,  and  he  can- 
not have  pleasure  in  being  a mere  copyist  of  himself — in  producing  paintings 
which  are  not  the  offspring  of  his  own  fresh  and  glowing  impressions  of 
Nature.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a revival  in  American  art.  Our  young 
men  who  have  been  studying  in  Europe  are  fully  as  accomplished  as  their 
masters.  They  understand  the  technique  of  their  art  just  as  well.  It  now 
remains  for  them  to  show  whether  or  not  they  possess  invention,  originality, 
the  poetic  impulse,  the  qualities  which  constitute  a painter.  I myself  think 
they  are  a most  hopeful  lot.  Some  of  them  make  a mistake,  I think,  in  set- 
ting up  a living  artist  for  a model,  and  imitating  him,  when  only  time  can 
test  his  true  value.  The  grand  old  painters,  whose  worth  the  centuries  have 
attested,  are  overlooked.  The  fountain-head  of  inspiration  is  ignored.  Not 
only  is  it  a modern  man  that  is  set  up,  but  often  a second  or  third  rate  mod- 
ern man.  The  Shakespeares,  the  Dantes,  and  the  Homers  of  art  are  forgotten. 
Of  course,  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  and  Titian,  did  not  treat  modern  themes, 
and  therefore  in  certain  respects  are  not  so  serviceable  as  the  present  celeb- 
rities in  Paris  and  Munich ; but  all  the  essential  principles  of  art  are  immor- 
tal : the  subject  is  unimportant,  the  application  of  those  principles  is  univer- 
sal ; the  same  qualities  that  made  their  possessors  famous  in  the  days  of  the 
Renaissance  are  of  paramount  importance  now.  I hold  that  modern  art  is 
not  equal  to  the  ancient. 

“ I place  no  value  upon  literal  transcripts  from  Nature.  My  general  scope 
is  not  realistic ; all  my  tendencies  are  toward  idealization.  Of  course,  all  art 
must  come  through  Nature : I do  not  mean  to  depreciate  Nature  or  natural- 
ism ; but  I believe  that  a place,  as  a place,  has  no  value  in  itself  for  the  artist 
only  so  far  as  it  furnishes  the  material  from  which  to  construct  a picture.  To- 
pography in  art  is  valueless.  The  motive  or  incentive  of  my  ‘ Grand  Canon 
of  the  Yellowstone  ’ was  the  gorgeous  display  of  color  that  impressed  itself 
upon  me.  Probably  no  scenery  in  the  world  presents  such  a combination. 
The  forms  are  extremely  wonderful  and  pictorial,  and,  while  I desired  to  tell 
truly  of  Nature,  I did  not  wish  to  realize  the  scene  literally,  but  to  preserve 
and  to  convey  its  true  impression.  Every  form  introduced  into  the  picture  is 
within  view  from  a given  point,  but  the  relations  of  the  separate  parts  to  one 
another  are  not  always  preserved.  For  instance,  the  precipitous  rocks  on  the 
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right  were  really  at  my  back  when  I stood  at  that  point,  yet  in  their  present 
position  they  are  strictly  true  to  pictorial  Nature ; and  so  correct  is  the  whole 
representation  that  every  member  of  the  expedition  with  which  I was  con- 
nected declared,  when  he  saw  the  painting,  that  he  knew  the  exact  spot  which 
had  been  reproduced.  My  aim  was  to  bring  before  the  public  the  character 
of  that  region.  The  rocks  in  the  foreground  are  so  carefully  drawn  that  a 
geologist  could  determine  their  precise  nature.  I treated  them  so  in  order  to 
serve  my  purpose.  In  another  work,  ‘ The  Mountain  of  the  Holy  Cross,’  the 
foreground  is  intensely  realistic  also  : its  granite  rocks  are  realized  to  the  far- 
thest point  that  I could  carry  them  ; and  the  idealization  of  the  scene  consists 
in  the  combination  and  arrangement  of  the  various  objects  in  it.  At  the  same 
time,  the  combination  is  based  upon  the  characteristics  of  the  place.  My  pur- 
pose was  to  convey  a true  impression  of  the  region ; and  as  for  the  elaborated 
rocks,  I elaborated  them  out  of  pure  love  for  rocks.  I have  studied  rocks 
carefully,  and  I like  to  represent  them.” 

Concerning  certain  living  European  artists,  Mr.  Moran  said : “ Andreas 
Achenbach  lacks  poetry,  but  lie  is  great  in  realizing  phases  of  Nature.  He 
is  not  idealistic  at  all.  Gerome  I admire  for  his  conception  of  his  subject, 
and  for  his  extreme  refinement  and  beauty  of  drawing.  He  is  infinitely  the 
superior  of  Meissonier.  Meissonier’s  art  is  of  a lower  type,  in  the  sense  that 
a pastoral  poem  is  lower  than  an  epic.  Intellectually,  emotionally,  poetically, 
Gerome  is  away  in  advance  of  Meissonier.  The  latter’s  merits  are  chiefly 
dependent  upon  his  technique , and  are  largely  of  a mechanical  order.  In 
Gerome’s  works  you  lose  sight  of  his  methods,  and  become  interested  in  his 
subjects  and  in  the  people  who  make  them  up.  Gerome  is  an  idealist ; he 
uses  realistic  material,  and  combines  it  ideally.  Meissonier,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a realist.  In  mechanical  skill  he  is  Gerome’s  superior ; but  Gerome 
doesmot  try  to  reach  the  point  that  Meissonier  does.  If  he  carried  technical 
qualities  so  far  he  would  injure  his  pictures. 

“ Corot,  Rousseau,  l)iaz,  and  Daubigny,  are  all  men  of  one  idea.  Diaz,  for 
example,  paints  forever  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau.  He  is  a perpetual  copyist 
of  himself.  Now,  we  don’t  care  to  live  on  one  dish  all  our  lives.  No  artist  is 
great  who  has  made  a reputation  on  one  idea — and  Corot’s  idea  was  a very  in- 
definite one  at  that.  I have  but  a small  opinion  of  his  large  ‘ Orphee,’  recently 
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in  the  Cottier  Collection.  The  work  is  bad  in  drawing — it  is  not  drawing  at 
all — and  certainly  it  cannot  be  called  color.  It  has  some  tone,  to  be  sure,  just 
as  black-and-white  may  have  tone  ; but  there  is  in  it  no  quality  that  demanded 
a canvas  of  that  size.  It  is  a small  conception  of  the  subject  expended  on  a 
very  large  surface.  A picture  ten  inches  by  twelve  would  have  given  all  that 
this  picture  contains  probably  better  than  a larger  one.  Indeed,  French  art, 
in  my  opinion,  scarcely  rises  to  the  dignity  of  landscape — a swamp  and  a tree 
constitute  its  sum  total.  It  is  more  limited  in  range  than  the  landscape-art  of 
any  other  country. 

“ I am  not  an  admirer  of  Millet.  His  pictures  are  coarse  and  vulgar  in 
character ; they  are  repulsive.  He  shows  us  only  the  ignorant  and  debased 
peasant ; he  suggests  nothing  noble  or  high,  nothing  that  is  not  degraded. 
His  peasants  are  very  little  above  animals ; they  do  not  look  capable  of  educa- 
tion, or  of  being  other  than  what  he  has  made  them.  In  fact,  I think  he  libels 
the  French  peasantry.  Jules  Breton,  on  the  contrary,  impresses  them  with  a 
mentality  and  vigor  that  are  entirely  wanting  in  Millet’s  representations,  and  he 
is  superior  to  Millet  in  technique.  He  is  an  excellent  painter,  and,  so  far  as  he 
introduces  into  his  peasants  the  elements  of  possible  progress,  and  gives  them  a 
character  above  their  station,  he  is  ideal.  Gabriel  Max  repeats  himself  a little 
too  much  to  be  always  interesting.  Piloty  is  a very  fine  painter,  rather  Aca- 
demic, perhaps ; but  this  is  a good  failing,  if  a failing  at  all — an  error  that 
leans  to  the  light  side.  He  is  an  estimable  composer.  Carl  Ilhbner  is  a 
man  of  very  moderate  abilities ; a pretty  skillful  painter,  but  his  subjects  and 
the  character  indicated  in  them  are  of  a low  order.  No  refined  connoisseur 
can  tolerate  pictures  of  this  kind.  Detaille  is  a thorough  artist ; he  infuses  a 
wonderful  amount  of  character  into  his  works.  His  soldiers  are  distinct  aud 
masterly  types.  Meyer  von  Bremen  is  too  small  to  express  an  opinion  upon. 
I place  Verboeckhoven  substantially  in  the  same  category.  Bouguereau  is  a 
very  fine  painter — a little  sentimental  in  contradistinction  to  dealing  in  sen- 
timent— and  lacks  vigor,  but  his  works  are  certainly  of  a very  unobjection- 
able kind.  Many  of  his  earlier  pictures,  which  are  his  best,  are  very  beau- 
tiful from  every  point  of  view.  The  same  is  true  of  Merle.  Troyon’s  paint- 
ings are  rather  coarse  in  character,  though  always  fresh  in  color,  while  not 
strictly  pictures  of  color.  He  uses  very  few  and  simple  pigments,  and  hence 
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obtains  tonality  with  ease.  I shouldn't  call  him  a colorist,  by  any  means. 
Van  Marcke  is  a better  artist ; his  imagination  is  more  lively  and  more  va- 
ried. Modern  English  landscape-art  is  wanting  in  great  names.  Leighton  and 
Poynter  in  figures  are  admirable.” 


The  ancestors  of  Mr.  Asher  Brown  Durand,  who  are  said  to  have  been 
of  Huguenot  origin,  came  to  this  country  in  1680.  Two  brothers,  one  of  them 
a surgeon,  settled  in  Connecticut.  Samuel  Durand,  the  grandfather  of  the 
artist,  established  himself  in  what  is  now  South  Orange  Township,  in  New 
Jersey,  in  a village  named  Jefferson.  His  son,  John  Durand,  the  father  of  the 
artist,  was  an  ingenious  mechanician,  and,  though  a farmer,  could  repair  his 
neighbors’  watches.  The  mother  of  the  artist  was  the  daughter  of  a Hoi- 
lander.  She  had  eleven  children,  of  whom  Asher  Brown  Durand,  born  on 
the  21st  of  August,  1796,  was  the  eighth.  In  his  boyhood  he  used  to  beat 
out  copper  cents  in  order  to  get  plates  on  which  he  could  make  engravings,  the 
village  blacksmith  occasionally  lending  a helping  hand.  A Frenchman,  living 
at  Elizabethtown,  near  by,  having  seen  the  young  engraver’s  efforts,  lent  him 
one  day  a snuff-box,  on  which  was  a miniature  portrait,  in  order  that  he  might 
make  a copy  of  it.  Mr.  Smith,  a lawyer,  took  him  to  New  York  to  call  on 
a Mr.  Leney,  an  engraver,  who  offered  to  admit  the  youth  into  the  mysteries 
of  his  craft  for  the  modest  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars.  Not  long  afterward 
an  engraver  in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  took  him  as  an  apprentice,  and  saw  him 
excelling  his  new  master.  An  engraving  of  an  old  beggar,  from  a head  painted 
by  Waldo  and  Jewitt,  attracted  the  attention  of  Colonel  Trumbull,  and 
brought  from  that  gentleman  an  order  for  an  engraving  of  his  painting,  “ The 
Declaration  of  Independence.”  The  price  named  was  three  thousand  dollars  ; 
the  time  consumed  was  six  years  ; the  best  result  was  the  establishment  of 
Durand’s  reputation.  Orders  for  prints  came  in  abundance,  and  the  success- 
ful artist  proceeded  to  engrave  original  portraits  of  celebrated  clergymen — of 
Romeyn,  Macleod,  Boudinot,  Summerfield,  and  others.  To  the  National  Por- 
trait Gallery  he  made  important  contributions.  He  furnished  plates  annually 
to  the  Talisman.  But  perhaps  his  most  notable  achievements  with  the  burin 
were  the  celebrated  ideal  figures,  “ Musidora  ’’  and  “ Ariadne,”  which  he  en- 
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graved  from  designs  of  Ins  own,  and  in  which  his  success  in  the  representation 
of  flesh  was  almost  marvelous. 

As  early  as  the  year  1836  Mr.  Durand  had  turned  his  attention  to  paint- 
ing, and  in  1840  he  went  to  Europe  to  prosecute  his  studies  in  that  direction, 
staid  a year,  and  made  copies  of  some  Titians  and  Rembrandts.  On  his  re- 
turn, his  first  preference  was  for  historical  figure-painting,  but  the  general 
absence  of  models,  costumes,  and  other  facilities,  having  discouraged  him,  he 
resolved  to  try  himself  in  portrait-painting — not,  however,  until  he  had  pro- 
duced his  “ Wrath  of  Peter  Stuyvesant,”  now  in  the  New  York  Historical 
Society’s  gallery,  and  other  works.  His  portraits  became  very  popular,  and 
he  received  orders  sufficient  to  have  occupied  all  his  available  time.  He  was 
on  the  road  to  wealth.  He  found  that  every  American,  who  had  a hundred 
dollars  to  spare  for  pictures,  wished  to  get  portraits  of  a wife  and  child.  But, 
as  he  had  abandoned  the  burin  for  the  brush  because  he  desired  larger  artistic 
liberty  and  opportunity,  so,  for  the  same  reason,  he  discarded  the  lucrative 
painting  of  portraits  for  the  painting  of  landscapes.  He  had  already  produced 
verisimilitudes  in  oil  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  Andrew  Jackson,  James  Madi- 
son, Edward  Everett,  William  Cullen  Bryant,  and  Luman  Reed,  who  was  one 
of  his  earliest  and  most  generous  patrons,  and  had  been  a faithful  friend  to 
Cole  and  Mount.  u Did  you  ever  find  a man,”  once  asked  Mount  of  Durand, 
“ who  entered  into  your  feelings  as  Mr.  Reed  does  ? ” The  pictures  of  Adams 
and  Madison  are  hanging  in  the  rooms  of  the  Century  Club  of  New  York 
City. 

The  mention  of  Mr.  Bryant’s  name  suggests  the  fact  of  a resemblance 
between  the  aims  and  the  methods  of  Mr.  Durand  and  those  of  the  author 
of  “ Thanatopsis.”  The  works  of  each  are  replete  with  American  woodland 
feeling,  which  tells  not  only  of  the  observant  eye,  but  also  of  the  sensitive 
soul.  They  are  the  outcome. of  personal  communion  with  Nature,  the  expres- 
sion of  the  man’s  sentiments  in  the  presence  of  the  stillness  and  the  solitude 
of  insensate  things.  They  are  poetry  “ inspired  by  love  and  delight  in  that 
benignant,  bounteous,  and  beauteous  Nature  which,  all  over  the  earth,  repays 
with  a heavenly  happiness  the  grateful  worship  of  her  children.”  Mr.  Du- 
rand’s “In  the  Woods,”  owned  by  Mrs.  Jonathan  Sturgis,  of  New  York,  and 
his  “ Primeval  Forest,”  in  the  gallery  of  Mrs.  E.  1).  Nelson,  of  the  same  city, 
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are  “ Forest  Hymns.”  They  are  not  views  or  landscapes  in  tlie  ordinary 
sense  of  those  words.  Even  his  studies  in  the  White  Mountains,  in  the  Cats- 
kills, in  the  Adirondacks,  on  the  Hudson  River,  and  on  Lake  George,  are  not 
actual  representations,  but  compositions  arranged  and  selected  so  as  to  pro- 
duce special  impressions.  “ Where  did  you  get  that  ? ” asked  a fellow-artist 
one  day,  while  looking  at  an  elaborate  study  in  Mr.  Durand’s  collection ; “ I 
never  saw"  that  place.”  Of  course,  he  had  never  seen  it  before.  It  had  been 
made  to  order.  Some  of  Mr.  Durand’s  pictures  are  considered  to  be  too  green 
in  tone ; but  the  painter  of  them  replies  that  in  our  American  landscapes 
green  predominates : our  mountains  are  covered  with  trees,  while  in  Europe 
the  peaks  and  crests  are  often  all  rock. 

Mr.  Durand  has  long  had  great  pleasure  in  the  appreciation  and  friendship 
of  his  brother-artists.  When  he  was  seventy-six  years  old,  a number  of  these 
gentlemen  and  their  wives  planned  a surprise-party  at  his  home  in  South 
Orange,.  New  Jersey.  The  intention  was  to  have  a picnic  in  the  woods,  but 
when  the  day  arrived — the  8tli  of  June,  1872 — the  rain  was  falling  fast,  and 
they  set  their  table  in  the  wide  piazza  of  the  charming  house.  Among  them 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jervis  McEntee,  Mr.  Sanford  R.  Gifford,  Mr.  George  H. 
Hall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hart,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Johnson,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Eastman  Johnson,  Mr.  Launt  Thompson,  Mr.  J.  Q.  A.  Ward,  Mr.  J.  Volmer- 
ing,  Mr.  J.  R.  Brevoort,  Mr.  J.  M.  Falconer,  Mr.  W.  J.  Hays,  Mr.  R.  W.  Hub- 
bard, Mr.  J.  F.  Kensett,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  D.  Palmer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
Hicks,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Worthington  Whittredge,  Mr.  William  Page,  Miss  Bas- 
comb,  and  several  other  ladies.  Mr.  William  Cullen  Bryant  also  was  present, 
and  made  one  of  his  felicitous  speeches.  Other  speakers  were  Messrs.  Palmer, 
Gifford,  E.  Johnson,  Hicks,  McEntee,  Kensett,  Page,  Falconer,  Brevoort,  and 
F.  B.  Mayer,  who  tendered  the  congratulations  and  best  wishes  of  the  com- 
pany to  the  venerable  artist.  Of  sports  of  various  sorts  there  was  an  abun- 
dance. The  occasion  was  one  that  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  the  persons 
who  brought  it  into  existence.  No  other  American  painter,  perhaps,  has  ever 
been  the  recipient  of  such  a token  of  affection  and  esteem. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  Mr.  Durand  wrote  a series  of  letters  to  a young 
landscape-painter,  and  published  them  in  The  Crayon , an  art  journal,  owned 
by  his  sou,  Mr.  John  Durand.  The  following  extracts  from  those  letters  are 
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r I ''here  are  not  many  names,”  said  Mr.  Lambdin  in  an  article  whigh  he 
J-  wrote  for  the  Philadelphia  Times  in  1886,  “ of  which,  as  Philadelphians, 
we  should  be  more  proud  than  that  of  Parrish.  For  several  generations  there 
have  been  bearers  of  the  name  who  would  have  been  an  honor  to  any  city.  But 
it  is  not  a little  curious  to  find  the  son  of  the  calm  and  gentle  philanthropist, 
who  so  lately  departed  from  us,  in  one  of  the  most  artistically  picturesque  of 
artists.  No  one  could  suppose,  who  looks  at  one  of  Stephen  Parrish’s  etchings, 
that  the  artist  had  nothing  but  pure  Quaker  blood  in  his  veins.  That  a Quaker 
boy  who  grew  up  in  a rectangular  brick  house  in  Philadelphia  should  thus 
develop  a sense  of  the  graceful  and  the  beautiful  in  art,  and  bring  it  to  such  per- 
fection in  so  short  a time,  seems  to  be  a contradiction  of  all  our  theories  of 
heredity,  and  a proof  that,  after  all,  genius  is  only  strong  mental  capacity  acci- 
dentally directed.  At  all  events  Stephen  Parrish  was  a Quaker  boy,  and  now  he 
is  one  of  the  best  etchers  in  the  world.” 

Stephen  Parrish  was  born  in  Philadelphia  July  9,  1846.  He  is  of  English 
ancestry,  being  the  son  of  the  late  Dillwyn  Parrish,  the  well-known  druggist  and 
philanthropist,  and  a grandson  of  Dr.  Joseph  Parrish,  an  eminent  Philadelphia 
physician  in  his  day.  After  leaving  school  in  his  eighteenth  year  he  engaged  in 
mercantile  pursuits,  in  which  he  spent  several  years  that  he  probably  considered 
wasted,  for  commercial  life  proved  to  him  neither  congenial  nor  profitable.  As 
opportunity  offered  he  “ dabbled  a little  in  paint,”  to  use  his  own  expression,  and 
after  thirteen  years’  experience  of  business  he  determined  to  devote  himself  to 
art.  In  1877  he  produced  his  first  painting,  which  was  subsequently  exhibited 
at  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  and  demonstrated  that  he  had  found 
a pursuit  in  accordance  with  his  natural  gifts.  In  the  following  year  he  read 
Hamerton’s  “ Etching  and  Etchers,”  which  excited  in  him  a desire  to  try  that 
art  practically,  and  to  that  branch  he  has  since  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his 
time.  His  first  plate  bears  date  November  28,  1879,  and  in  the  few  years  which 
have  elapsed  since  then  he  has  achieved  a position  which  places  him,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  ablest  art  critics,  at  the  very  head  of  landscape  etchers.  Philip 
Gilbert  Hamerton,  editor  of  the  London  Portfolio,  styles  him  “ one  of  the  most 
sincere  and  straightforward  of  living  etchers.”  He  is  particularly  happy  in  the 
delineation  of  old  huts,  wooden  buildings  and  shipping  scenes,  and  in  the  ren- 
dering of  aerial  effects.  Mr.  Hamerton  remarks:  “The  subjects  of  Mr.  Parrish’s 
etchings  are  generally  found  about  the  rivers  and  ports  of  his  native  land,  but 
some  of  them  are  taken  from  its  plains  and  hills,  hie  delights  in  shipping  and 
in  picturesque  nooks  and  corners  about  fishing  villages.  He  has  etched  on  the 
Schroon,  the  Passaic,  the  Delaware,  the  Annisquam,  the  Upper  Hudson,  on  flat 
plains  and  among  the  Adirondacks.  Everywhere  he  seems  to  have  taken  the 
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same  hearty  interest  in  his  subject.  Among  his  sixty  etchings  known  to  us  as 
yet  there  are  none  that  betray  dullness  or  fatigue,  and,  although  some  of  them 
may  be  more  completely  successful  than  others,  they  are  alike  in  honesty  of 
purpose,  and  hardly  ever  fail  to  give  the  pleasure  we  feel  when  a true  lover  of 
nature  attempts  to  convey  his  impressions.” 

Mr.  Parrish  was  one  of  the  first  Americans  who  was  elected  a Fellow  of  the 
Painter-Etchers’  Society  of  London,  where  he  has  frequently  exhibited.  His 
pictures  have  also  been  exhibited  in  the  galleries  of  Paris,  Munich,  Dresden  and 
other  European  art  centres,  as  well  as  in  the  principal  American  exhibitions.  In 
1882  the  Austrian  Government  purchased  for  the  Imperial  Museum  one  of  his 
etchings,  “ Low  Tide — Bay  of  Fundy,”  which  was  exhibited  at  the  Vienna 
Exposition  of  that  year. 

In  1885-86  Mr.  Parrish  travelled  in  Europe.  He  wisely  postponed  his  foreign 
study  until  he  had  so  far  mastered  the  fundamentals  of  his  art  that  when  he  went 
to  Europe  he  already  knew  just  what  it  was  wise  for  him  to  do.  He  made  the 
acquaintance  of  some  of  the  best  artists  in  England  and  France ; he  corresponded 
with  some  of  the  best  critics,  and  he  was  employed  by  Hamerton  to  prepare 
plates  for  the  illustration  of  his  Portfolio,  and  also  for  those  specimens  of  art 
work  which  illustrate  the  sumptuous  English  edition  of  his  fascinating  book  on 
Landscape.  Mr.  Parrish  travelled  also  in  Italy  and  Switzerland,  and  made 
studies  everywhere.  He  etched  little  plates  on  the  spot  in  Normandy,  along  the 
Mediterranean  in  Italy,  and  in  England. 

Mr.  Parrish  is  a member  of  the  Painter-Etchers’  Society  of  London,  the  New 
York  Etching  Club,  the  Society  of  American  Etchers,  the  Art  Club  of  Philadel- 
phia and  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society. 

On  April  21,  1869,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Bancroft,  and  has  one 
son,  Frederick  Maxfield  Parrish,  born  July  25,  1870. 


C.  R.  D. 
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competent  representatives  of  his  views  on  the  functions  of  art : “ I maintain 
that  all  art  is  unworthy  and  vicious  which  is  at  variance  with  truth,  and  that 
that  only  is  worthy  and  elevated  which  impresses  us  with  the  same  feelings 
and  emotions  that  we  experience  in  the  presence  of  the  reality.  True  art 
teaches  the  use  of  the  embellishments  which  Nature  herself  furnishes;  it 
never  creates  them.  All  the  fascination  of  treatment  in  light  and  dark  and 
color  are  seen  in  Nature  ; they  are  the  luxuries  of  her  storehouse,  and  must 
be  used  with  intelligence  and  discrimination  to  be  wholesome  and  invigorat- 
ing. If  abused  and  adulterated  by  the  poisons  of  conventionalism,  the  result 
will  be  the  corruption  of  veneration  for  and  faith  in  the  simple  truths  of  Na- 
ture, which  constitute  the  true  religion  of  art,  and  the  only  safeguard  against 
the  inroads  of  heretical  conventionalism.  If  you  should  ask  me  to  define 
conventionalism,  I should  say  that  it  is  the  substitution  of  an  easily-expressed 
falsehood  for  a difficult  truth.  But  why  discuss  this  point  ? Is  it  not  a tru- 
ism admitted  by  all  ? Far  from  it.  Or,  if  it  be  admitted  as  a principle,  it  is 
constantly  violated  by  the  artist  in  his  practice,  and  this  violation  sanctioned 
by  the  learned  critic  and  connoisseur.  The  fresh  green  of  summer  must  be 
muddled  with  brown  ; the  pure  blue  of  the  clear  sky,  and  the  palpitating 
azure  of  distant  mountains,  deadened  with  lifeless  gray  ; while  the  gray, 
unsheltered  rocks  must  be  warmed  up  and  clothed  with  the  lichens  of  their 
forest  brethren — tricks  of  impasto  or  transparency  without  character  ; vacant 
breadth  and  unmitigated  darkness  ; fine  qualities  of  color  without  local  mean- 
ing, and  many  other  perversions  of  truth,  are  made  objects  of  artistic  study  to 
the  death  of  all  true  feeling  for  art — and  all  this  under  the  name  of  improve- 
ments on  Nature.  To  obtain  truthfulness  is  so  much  more  difficult  than  to 
obtain  the  power  of  telling  facile  falsehoods,  that  one  need  not  wonder  that 
some  delusive  substitute  holds  the  place  which  Nature  should  hold  in  the 
artist’s  mind. 

“ Every  experienced  artist  knows  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  Nature  truly ; 
that  for  this  end  long  practice  is  necessary.  We  see  yet  perceive  not,  and  it 
becomes  necessary  to  cultivate  our  perception  so  as  to  comprehend  the  essence 
of  the  object  seen.  The  poet  sees  in  Nature  more  than  mere  matter-of-fact,  yet 
he  does  not  see  more  than  is  there,  nor  what  another  may  not  see  when  he 

points  it  out.  His  is  only  a more  perfect  exercise  of  perception,  just  as  the 
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drapery  of  a fine  statue  is  seen  by  the  common  eye  and  pronounced  beautiful, 
and  by  the  enlightened  observer  who  also  pronounces  it  beautiful ; but  the 
one  ascribes  the  beauty  to  the  graceful  folding,  the  other  to  its  expression  of 
the  figure  beneath,  while  neither  sees  more  nor  less  in  quantity  than  the  other, 
but  with  unequal  degrees  of  completeness  in  perception.  Now,  the  highest 
beauty  of  this  drapery  consists  in  the  perfection  of  its  disposition  so  as  best 
to  indicate  the  beautiful  form  it  clothes,  not  possessing  of  itself  too  much 
attractiveness,  nor  losing  its  value  by  too  strongly  defining  the  figure.  And 
so  should  we  look  on  external  Nature.  Why  have  the  creations  of  Raphael 
conferred  on  him  the  title  of  ‘ divine  ? ’ Because  he  saw  through  the  sensuous 

O 

veil,  and  embodied  the  spiritual  beauty  with  which  Nature  is  animate,  and  in 
whose  presence  the  baser  ‘ passions  shrink  and  tremble  and  are  still.’ 

“All  that  has  made  Claude  preeminent  is  truthfulness  of  representation  in 
his  light,  and  atmosphere,  and  moving  waters — if  other  portions  of  his  works 
were  equally  true,  he  would  be  still  greater.  And  why  have  the  nobler 
compositions  of  Gaspar  Poussin  given  him  only  an  inferior  rank,  unless  it  is 
because  they  lack  in  corresponding  truthfulness  ? I might  instance  hundreds 
of  others,  ancient  and  modern,  who  owe  their  reputation  to  the  degree  of  rep- 
resentative and  imitative  truth  which  distinguishes  their  works.  All  the 
license  that  the  artist  can  claim  or  desire  is  to  choose  the  time  and  place 
where  Nature  displays  her  chief  perfections,  whether  of  beauty  or  majesty 
repose  or  action.  There  is  not  a tint  of  color,  nor  phase  of  light  and  dark,  nor 
force  nor  delicacy,  nor  gradation  nor  contrast,  nor  any  charm  that  the  most 
inventive  imagination  ever  enqdoyed,  or  conceived  worthy  to  be  regarded  as 
beautiful,  or  as  in  any  other  respect  fitting  to  the  aim  of  art,  that  is  not  to  he 
seen  in  Nature,  more  beautiful  and  more  fitting  than  art  has  ever  realized  or 
ever  can.  Pictures  abound  which  display  the  complete  mastery  of  all  the 
technicalities  of  art,  fascinating  by  the  most  dexterous  execution  and  brilliancy 
of  color,  yet  false  to  Nature  and  destitute  of  all  that  awakens  thought  or  inter- 
ests the  feelings. 

“ Much  has  been  said  by  writers  on  art  as  well  as  artists,  in  disparage- 
ment of  what  they  call  servile  imitation  of  Nature,  as  unworthy  of  genius  and 
degrading  to  art,  cramping  invention,  and  fettering  the  imagination — in  short, 
productive  only  of  mere  matter-of-fact  works.  What  is  meant  by  ‘servile 
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imitation,’  so  called,  is  difficult  to  understand.  If  its  meaning  is  limited  to 
that  view  of  realism  which  accepts  commonplace  forms  and  appearances,  with- 
out searching  for  the  ideal  of  natural  beauty,  the  objections  are  valid ; but  if 
it  comprehends  the  faithful  representation  of  all  that  is  most  beautiful  and 
best  fitted  for  the  entire  purposes  of  art,  really  existing  and  accessible,  and 
ever  waiting  to  be  gathered  up  by  earnest  love  and  untiring  labor,  then  it  is 
an  utter  fallacy,  born  of  indolence  and  conceit.  It  is  by  reverent  attention  to 
the  realized  forms  of  Nature  alone  that  art  is  enabled,  by  its  delegated  power, 
to  reproduce  some  measure  of  the  profound  and  elevated  emotions  which  the 
contemplation  of  the  visible  works  of  God  awaken.” 

The  evening  of  his  life  Mr.  Durand  is  passing  in  his  charming  country- 
home,  within  the  shadow  of  the  Orange  Mountain,  in  the  presence  of  all  man- 
ner of  comfort  and  luxury,  amid  the  constant  oblations  of  the  fondest  and 
most  considerate  filial  affection,  his  eye  undimmed,  his  brush  still  active,  his 
fame  secure,  his  retrospect  unperturbed,  his  prospect  sunny  as  the  landscapes 
that  he  loves,  himself  and  his  surroundings  a subject  to  allure  a painter. 
Whom  the  gods  love  do  not  always  die  young. 


Mr.  Horace  Wolcott  Robbixs  was  born  in  Mobile,  Alabama,  on  the  21st 
of  October,  1842.  His  father  and  mother,  who  were  natives  of  New  England, 
removed  to  Baltimore  in  1848,  and  in  a few  years  placed  him  in  Newton 
University  in  that  city.  After  taking  lessons  in  drawing  of  August  Wei- 
denbach,  a German  landscape-painter,  he  went  to  New  York  and  entered  the 
studio  of  Mr.  James  M.  Hart.  In  1863  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  Cen- 
tury Club,  and  in  1864  an  Associate  of  the  National  Academy.  In  1865  he 
visited  the  island  of  Jamaica  in  company  with  Mr.  F.  E.  Church,  and  sketched 
industriously  for  several  months.  Then  he  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  England ; 
spent  many  weeks  in  Holland  in  the  presence  of  the  landscapes  of  Ruysdael, 
Hobbema,  and  other  masters,  and  opened  a studio  in  Paris,  where  he  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  receive  some  instruction  from  Rousseau,  and  to  meet  Fro- 
mentin,  Diaz,  and  similarly  distinguished  men.  “ It  is  always  a problem,” 
says  Mr.  Robbins,  “ to  determine  how  far  or  how  much  a favorite  painter  may 
be  studied.  One’s  temperament,  of  course,  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 
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A mind  too  easily  impressed  is  with  difficulty  able  to  resist  the  fascinations 
that  beset  it,  and  the  result  may  be  a sickly  dilution  of  a great  man’s  manner- 
ism, without  his  ability  or  originality.  I have  tried  to  be  myself,  and  to  rep- 
resent Nature  as  she  impresses  me.  While  a firm  believer  in  the  doctrine  that 
an  artist  must  be  an  interpreter  of  Nature,  I believe  also  that  long  years  of 
close  study  of  facts  and  details,  of  careful  drawing  and  local  coloring,  are 
requisite  to  accomplish  this  successfully.  It  is  the  well-trained  artist  alone 
who  is  competent  to  give  his  4 impressions  ’ or  4 renderings  ’ of  Nature’s  moods, 
to  paint  ‘ broadly  ’ and  4 suggestively ; ’ and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  it  has  been 
observed  that  good  artists  paint  more  broadly  as  they  get  older.  There  is  a 
facility  that  is  fatal  to  permanent  success  in  art — that  makes  close  study  seem 
torture  and  improvement  impossible.  The  world  appears  to  forget  that  even 
men  like  Corot,  whose  work  is  characterized  by  breadth  and  freedom,  did,  in 
the  earlier  period  of  their  lives,  make  laborious  and  faithful  transcriptions 
from  Nature.  Having  for  years  studied  her  anatomy,  her  material  form  and 
parts,  they  became  able,  later  in  life,  to  give  original  expression  to  her  subtile 
moods  and  phases.” 

In  1866  Mr.  Robbins  sketched  in  Switzerland,  and  again  took  a studio  in 
Paris.  The  next  year  was  the  year  of  the  great  International  Exhibition  in 
that  city — a season  of  unusual  opportunities,  which  he  proceeded  to  make  the 
most  of.  He  returned  to  New  York  in  the  autumn  of  1867,  and  has  painted 
seven  or  eight  landscapes  annually  ever  since.  His  summers  have  been  passed 
principally  in  the  Farmington  Valley,  in  Connecticut,  where  he  found  the 
materials  for  his  “Roadside  Elms”  and  “Mount  Philip,”  which  were  exhibited 
in  the  Goupil  Gallery  in  New  York.  His  views  in  Virginia,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Maine,  Jamaica,  Germany,  France,  and  Switzerland,  embrace  land- 
scapes of  widely-varied  beauty. 

Mr.  Robbins  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Artists’  Fund  Society,  and  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  American  Water-Color  Society.  To  the  exhibition  of  the  latter 
organization  in  1878  he  contributed  a picturesque  old  New  England  home- 
stead at  Simsbury,  Connecticut,  and  to  the  National  Academy  Exhibition  in 
the  same  year  a large  picture  of  44  Harbor  Islands,  Lake  George.”  These 
works  represented  him  also  in  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1878,  soon  after  his 
election  as  an  Academician.  He  is  a member  of  the  New  York  Etching  Club. 
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Messrs.  W.  S.  G.  Baker,  William  Keyser,  and  George  H.  Small,  of  Baltimore, 
own  some  of  his  important  landscapes.  The  gallery  of  Mrs.  Attwood,  of 
Poughkeepsie,  contains  liis  “ Roadside  Elms.”  Messrs.  George  D.  Phelps, 
Jacob  Vanderpoel,  D.  C.  Blodgett,  and  F.  N.  Otis,  of  New  York,  have  bought 
other  of  his  paintings.  The  “ Aiguille  du  Midi,”  once  in  the  Goupil  Gallery, 
is  now  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Trevor,  of  Irvington,  New  York,  and  the  “Blue 
Hills  of  Jamaica  ” in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Sheldon,  of  Philadelphia.  His 
works  are  spirited  and  refined,  his  artistic  sympathies  are  in  a line  with  those 
of  Mr.  F.  E.  Church  and  Mr.  Sanford  Gifford,  and  his  style  is  descriptive  and 
original. 


The  literary  tastes  of  Mr.  Joseph  Rusling  Meeker,  of  St.  Eouis,  are  not 
less  marked  than  his  artistic  tastes.  He  is  a writer  for  the  magazines  as  well 
as  a landscape-painter.  In  the  January-February  number  of  The  Western  foi- 
ls 78,  a periodical  published  in  that  city,  is  an  article  by  him,  entitled  “ Some 
Account  of  the  Old  and  New  Masters ; ” and  in  the  December  number  of  the 
same  review  for  1877  a paper  on  Turner,  from  which  is  taken  the  following 
extract  of  a criticism  on  that  artist’s  picture  “ Heidelberg,”  which  possesses  au- 
tobiographic interest : “ Search  the  whole  composition  through,  and  you  will 
not  find  a square  inch  that  is  not  filled  with  infinite  detail.  Passing  to  other 
qualifications  which  belong  to  this  grand  composition,  we  note  one  which  de- 
termines the  merit  of  the  whole  work — which  involves  the  harmony  of  lines, 
the  contrast  of  light  and  shade,  and  the  entire  value  of  the  tones.  This  is 
the  quality  of  unity,  which  dissipates  all  crudeness,  causes  an  harmonious  jux- 
taposition of  light  and  dark,  and  compels  all  the  lines  in  the  picture  to  flow  so 
gently  one  into  another  that  the  eye  shall  receive  no  offense.  When  there  is 
perfect  unity  the  composition  is  perfect.  Each  object  assumes  its  proper  rela- 
tive position ; the  colors  are  disposed  so  as  to  produce  the  utmost  harmony  ; 
and  the  major  and  minor  lights  and  shades  are  so  arranged  that  the  tone  of 
the  work  shall  give  a satisfying  sense  of  completeness — a high  light  here,  a 
lesser  light  there,  and  so  on  through  the  scale,  repeating  a like  gradation  in 
the  darks,  and  at  last  carrying  the  eye  by  deft  combinations  of  line  and  tone 

to  the  final  element  of  repose  beyond  all.  Another  quality  will  be  discovered 
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which  belongs  to  all  great  art,  and  is  quite  as  essential  to  the  completeness  of 
a picture  as  either  of  the  others  named.  This  may  be  termed  the  quality  of 
mystery.  Understanding  the  value  of  this,  the  artist  vaguely  defines  such  of 
his  outlines  as  would  offend  the  eye  by  their  boldness,  and  by  the  use  of  mists 
and  nimbus  clouds  lending  obscurity  to  portions  of  the  picture  suggestive  of 
something  more  than  can  be  seen,  making  us  wish  to  explore  the  half-hidden 
vistas.  In  this  element  of  mystery  lies  much  of  the  poetic  sentiment  of  a 
work  of  art,  and  no  work  can  really  and  truly  inspire  the  soul  with  lofty  aspi- 
rations unless  it  possesses  this  quality. 

“ We  now  come  to  an  element  which  is  perhaps  the  most  important  in  a 
composition — the  element  of  repose,  where  the  eye  finally  rests,  quietly  and 
peacefully,  in  refreshing  indolence,  after  scanning  the  multitudinous  detail. 
This  valuable  element  is  introduced  or  heightened  by  a sun-burst,  a bank  of 
light  clouds,  or  a rainbow,  the  eye  always  naturally  seeking  this  one  brill- 
iant spot.  A picture  generally  contains  two  or  three  points  of  repose,  though 
the  final  one  in  the  sky  must  be  the  most  prominent  and  attractive.  In  the 
‘Heidelberg’  we  find  one  quite  important  point  of  repose  in  the  bridge  that 
crosses  the  Neckar,  and  another  lesser  one  resting  in  the  castle  on  the  hill-side. 
But  the  final  one  which  the  eye  seeks  with  the  greatest  delight  is  in  the  rain- 
bow which  rests  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  and  loses  itself  in  the  darkness 
of  clouds  at  the  top  of  the  picture.  I have  seen  several  hundreds  of  engrav- 
ings after  designs  by  Turner,  and  I might  almost  assert  that  one-half  of  them 
had  rainbows  in  the  sky,  which  were  put  there  by  the  artist  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  gain  that  charming  element  of  repose. 

“ Turner’s  first  studies  were  made  among  the  ruins  of  old  castles  and 
abbeys  in  England,  and  thus  there  became  deeply  implanted  in  his  nature  a 
love  for  the  picturesque.  So  strong  did  this  passion  become,  that  he  was  for- 
ever introducing  into  his  pictures  rugged  and  broken  forms,  which  he  used  as 
contrasting  lines  to  the  elements  of  repose.  It  is  impossible  to  view  any 
dilapidated,  moss-grown  structure,  whether  of  wood  or  stone,  without  a feeling 
of  sadness  and  melancholy  stealing  over  the  heart ; it  is  natural,  and  belongs 
to  all  ruin  and  decay.  That  is  why  Ruskiu,  seeing  Turner’s  works  through 
his  own  imagination,  discovers  a vein  of  sadness  in  them  which  did  not  actu- 
ally  exist.  Analyze  the  faces  of  the  two  men:  you  will  find  the  former  full  ot 
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a sorrowful  longing  for  something  unattainable,  while  the  latter  contains  an 
expression  of  general  good-nature  and  an  entire  freedom  from  anything  like 
woe.  It  is  certain  that  Turner  painted  with  the  childlike,  unpretending  sim- 
plicity of  all  earnest  men,  and  did  what  he  loved  and  felt,  and  sought  what 
his  heart  naturally  sought.  And  so  every  artist  ought  to  paint  what  he  him- 
self loves,  not  what  others  have  loved.  If  his  mind  be  pure  and  sweetly 
toned,  what  he  loves  will  be  lovely.  All  true  art  is  the  production  of  the  age, 
the  country,  and  the  climate.  Neither  the  antique  nor  religions  art  can  ever 
be  reproduced.  ‘ The  times  are  out  of  joint  ’ for  any  revival  of  what  the  great 
masters  did.  In  the  palmy  days  of  Greek  art  the  imitators  all  failed,  and 
even  the  schools  of  religious  art  dwindled  into  insignificance  because  their  fol- 
lowers had  not  strength  enough  to  be  original.  There  is  a future  for  art  yet. 
Give  America  another  hundred  years,  and  genius,  born  and  educated  on  her 
own  soil,  will  outstrip  the  past.  But  it  is  a great  mistake  to  suppose  there  is 
no  high  art  produced  in  these  modern  times.  However  humble  the  theme,  the 
touch  of  genius  ennobles  it,  and  we  are  forced  to  gaze  in  astonishment,  some- 
times, at  the  power  exhibited  in  subjects  very  far  removed  from  the  antique.” 
Mr.  Meeker  was  born  on  the  21st  day  of  April,  1827,  in  Newark,  New 
Jersey.  His  paternal  ancestors  came  from  Belgium  in  1640  to  Norwalk,  Con- 
necticut. His  maternal  grandfather,  an  artist  of  some  pretensions,  made  a 
sketch  of  Washington  on  horseback  in  1775.  His  mother’s  brother,  Andrew 
Joline,  was  also  an  artist.  The  charming  pastoral  scenery  of  Cayuga  and  the 
surrounding  counties,  where  Mr.  Meeker  spent  his  boyhood,  impressed  itself 
on  his  mind,  and  at  the  age  of  eight  years  he  was  dabbling  in  water-colors  and 
stealing  time  during  school-hours  to  draw  on  his  slate,  receiving  many  repri- 
mands therefor  from  his  teacher.  At  about  sixteen  he  and  Mr.  George  L. 
Clough  occupied  a studio  together,  and  struggled  at  once  to  gain  bread  and 
knowledge.  Thomas  J.  Kennedy,  a decorator,  was  of  great  assistance  to  him 
in  those  days,  lending  him  colors,  and  giving  him  much  good  advice.  In  1845 
he  found  himself  in  New  York,  busily  drawing  from  casts  in  order  to  gain  a 
scholarship  in  the  Academy  of  Design.  His  efforts  were  successful.  His  first 
commission  was  from  Mr.  Hoyt,  a teacher  whose  kindness  he  holds  in  remem- 
brance. After  living  three  years  in  New  York  he  became  discouraged,  and  re- 
solved to  try  the  West.  The  autumn  of  1849  found  him  in  Buffalo,  where  W. 
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H.  Beard  and  Thomas  Le  Clear  were  then  painting.  Here  he  found  some  ex- 
cellent friends,  his  pictures  went  up  to  paying  prices,  and  the  American  Art 
Union  purchased  them  occasionally.  In  1852  he  removed  to  Louisville,  and 
remained  there  seven  years.  In  1859  he  pitched  his  tent  in  St.  Louis,  where 
the  Western  Academy  of  Art  had  been  formed,  and  the  outlook  for  artists 
was  inviting.  The  war  of  the  rebellion  came,  and  he  entered  the  United 
States  Navy  as  a paymaster.  It  was  during  the  time  he  was  on  a gunboat  in 
the  Mississippi  squadron  that  he  had  opportunities  for  making  those  sketches 
of  Southern  swamp  and  bayou  scenery  which  have  made  his  name  well  known 
in  the  Southwest. 

Since  the  war  Mr.  Meeker  has  exhibited  at  the  Academy  of  Design  in  New 
York,  at  the  Boston  Art  Club,  and  in  various  other  cities  East  and  West.  Some 
of  his  pictures  have  been  engraved.  He  was  active  in  establishing  the  St. 
Louis  Art  Society,  the  St.  Louis  Sketch  Club,  and  the  St.  Louis  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts.  He  has  been  thrice  elected  President  of  the  Art  Society. 

Mr.  Meeker’s  most  popular  pictures  are  his  Southern  swamps,  with  cy- 
presses and  hanging  moss.  Many  of  his  landscapes,  especially  those  concerned 
with  the  scenery  of  the  Osage,  Gasconade,  and  Missouri  Fivers,  betray  the  in- 
fluence of  Mr.  A.  B.  Durand,  who  was  President  of  the  National  Academy 
when  Mr.  Meeker  was  a student  in  New  York,  and  in  most  of  them  are  seen 
sycamores. 


Benjamin  F.  Reinhart,  portrait,  genre,  and  historical  painter,  was  born 
near  Waynesburg,  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  on  the  29th  of  August,  1829. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  with  scarcely  any  previous  instruction,  he  began 
to  exercise  himself  in  portraiture,  succeeding  so  well  that  by  the  time  he  was 
twenty-one  years  old  he  had  laid  up  money  enough  to  obtain  the  immediate 
goal  of  his  desires,  namely,  a visit  to  Europe.  For  three  years  thereafter  he 
studied  art  in  the  schools  of  Dusseldorf,  Paris,  and  Rome.  On  returning  to 
America  he  resumed  the  practice  of  portrait-painting,  and  was  invited  into 
service  by  the  friends  of  Pesident  Buchanan,  Vice-President  Dallas,  Judge 
Coulter,  and  many  other  distinguished  men,  both  in  the  North  and  South, 
including  ofiicers  in  the  Confederate  army  and  navy.  In  1861  he  went  to 


From  a Painting  by  Benjamin  F.  Reinhart. 
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and  winning  in  expression,  Pocahontas  herself  being  the  ripest  and  fairest  of 
them  all.  Mr.  Fletcher  Harper,  Jr.,  is  the  owner  of  Mr.  Reinhart’s  fine  char- 
acter-study called  u Evangeline,”  which,  like  the  “ Katrina  Van  Tassel,”  is 
painted  entirely  in  black  and  white,  and  exemplifies  his  best  traits.  “ If  you 
have  neither  taste,  imagination,  nor  much  technical  skill,”  said  an  English 
lecturer  recently  to  a class  of  art-students,  “ it  will  be  well  for  you  to  turn 
your  attention  to  portraiture  or  to  landscape-painting,  for  in  neither  of  these 
departments  are  those  qualities  required.”  In  this  country  landscape-painting 
can  defend  itself.  It  is  the  one  domain  in  which  American  art  has  become 
celebrated  throughout  Christendom.  But  portraiture  is  not  so  well  off,  in 
spite  of  the  indisputable  triumphs  of  Daniel  Huntington,  George  A.  Baker, 
Thomas  Le  Clear,  Eastman  Johnson,  and  young  artists  so  masterly  as  Julian 
A.  W eir,  Walter  Shirlaw,  and  Wyatt  Eaton.  The  limits  of  the  present  essay 
do  not  permit  justice  to  be  done  to  these  and  other  later  and  most  promising 
painters,  to  Frederick  Dielman,  for  instance,  to  William  Sartain,  to  Charles 
S.  Pearce,  to  William  Id.  Low,  to  W.  H.  Macy,  and  to  John  D.  Sargeant,  some 
of  whom  are  already  in  the  front  rank  of  our  artists.  What  we  were  say- 
ing, however,  is  that  portraiture  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  has  not  yet  won 
for  itself  the  name  that  landscape-painting  has  ; and  there  is  some  propriety  in 
the  English  lecturer’s  advice,  so  far  as  this  pertains  to  the  portraits  that  our 
native  school  has  produced.  Many  of  them  certainly  do  not  display  a great 
deal  of  taste,  imagination,  or  technical  skill ; but  Mr.  Reinhart’s  works  are  not 
among  these.  His  perception  of  character  is  facile  and  penetrating ; his  exe- 
cution is  straightforward  and  competent.  The  portrait  of  Alfred  Tennyson, 
which  he  painted  in  England  from  life,  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  perform- 
ance. It  hangs  in  his  studio,  and  reflects  credit  upon  the  genuine  artistic  gifts 
of  the  draughtsman  and  the  colorist.  The  representation  of  a daughter  of 
one  of  our  most  distinguished  generals,  which  Mr.  Reinhart  has  lately  pro- 
duced— a life-size,  three-quarter  canvas — is  a striking  and  pleasing  delineation; 
ancl  if  all  his  delineations  are  not  so  happy  as  are  these  two,  a similar  remark 
may  be  made  concerning  the  works  of  many  of  his  j>eers.  Mr.  Reinhart  some- 
times, it  must  be  admitted,  seems  careless  of  his  reputation.  He  has  painted 
so  many  portraits  in  so  many  places  and  at  so  many  periods  of  his  growth, 
that  occasionally  the  desire  of  excelling  is  not  conspicuously  before  the  spec- 
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tator  of  them,  and  was  not  perhaps  a vital  force  in  his  own  mind.  In  parts 
of  the  country  where  the  best  art  is  not  much  known,  and  where  the  price 
paid  for  a verisimilitude  in  oil  is  a matter  of  tradition  rather  than  of  special 
worth,  the  temptation  is  strong  to  paint  quickly  and  superficially.  One  does 
not  trouble  himself  to  cast  his  pearls  before  a low  species  of  animal,  even  if 
he  has  plenty  of  the  former  in  his  possession.  But  of  Mr.  Reinhart’s  “ Alfred 
Tennyson  ” the  critic  can  speak  without  reluctance  or  regret.  It  is  a portrait 
forcible  and  rich  in  tone  and  color,  expressive  in  calmness  and  reserve,  and 
truly  refined  and  honest  in  treatment.  It  recalls  the  poet  at  once  to  those 
who  have  seen  him,  or  a photograph  of  him,  and  at  the  same  time  contains 
much  more  than  the  best  efforts  of  the  earner a-obscura. 


“Art,”  said  Mr.  John  G.  Brown,  while  talking  with  the  writer,  “should 
express  contemporaneous  truth,  which  will  be  of  interest  to  posterity.  I want 
people  a hundred  years  from  now  to  know  how  the  children  that  I paint 
looked,  just  as  we  know  how  the  people  of  Wilkie’s  and  Hogarth’s  times 
looked.  I paint  what  I see,  and  in  my  own  way.  With  Munich  art  I have  no 
sympathy ; you  can’t  go  out  to  Nature  and  find  the  things  the  Munich  artists 
produce.  And  this  is  the  test  of  the  merit  of  a picture.  Suppose  that  I 
wished  to  paint  a horseshoeing  scene  : I would  go  where  they  shoe  horses ; 
I would  study  the  performance  on  the  spot,  and  endeavor  to  reproduce  it 
faithfully.  I desired  to  paint  some  Grand  Menan  fishermen,  and  I went  to 
Grand  Menan  and  painted  them  from  the  life— their  fish,  their  clothes,  their 
boats.  In  other  words,  I did  precisely  what  a good  newspaper  reporter  would 
have  done,  and  the  result  differed  only  in  the  means  by  which  it  had  been 
obtained.  Of  course,  I embellished  my  fishermen : I did  not  copy  them  as 
they  stood  before  me  as  models.  I put  J.  G.  Brown  into  them.  And  a good 
reporter  in  like  manner  would  have  put  himself  into  them. 

“ Half  of  the  foreign  stuff  that  is  sold  here  I feel  is  a swindle  on  the 
public.  The  works  of  Jules  Breton,  L.  Knaus,  Oswald  Achenbach,  Meisso- 
nier,  and  Gerome,  are  admirable,  to  be  sure ; but  I can’t-  think  anything  of 
Corot.  I can’t  understand  him  ; I can’t  understand  how  an  intelligent  being 
can  paint  clearly  the  windows  in  a house  across  a river,  and  then  make  the 
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trees  on  this  side  of  the  same  river  look  like  smoke.  The  trees  are  nearer 
than  the  windows,  but  they  are  all  blurred  and  obscured.  Corot’s  ‘ Orphee  ’ 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  even  an  idealization  of  Nature.  Diaz,  wrhile  not 
true  in  his  facts,  is  nevertheless  beautiful  in  color.  But  I can’t  see  anything 
in  a Corot. 

“ Morality  in  art  \ Of  course  there  is.  A picture  can  and  should  teach, 
can  and  should  exert  a moral  influence.  Carl  Htibner’s  ‘ Poacher  ’ — a mail 
shot  simply  because  he  stole  a hare — revolutionized  the  game-laws.  It  made 
their  cruelty  and  injustice  so  obvious  that  they  were  wiped  out.  Millais’s 
‘ Huguenot  Lovers  ’ — you  can’t  look  at  the  picture  without  being  better  for  it, 
can  you  ? Landseer’s  ‘ Chief  Mourner’ — a dog  resting  his  head  on  his  master’s 
coffin — is  finer,  more  pathetic,  than  anything  that  ever  was  written.  French 
views  on  this  subject,  I know,  are  altogether  of  another  sort ; but  a French- 
man’s education  and  training  are  different  from  an  Anglo-Saxon’s.  Neverthe- 
less, there  is  a moral  in  everything — in  the  way  a man  looks  and  talks,  and 
his  work  ought  to  have  this  in  it,  and  will  have  it  in  it.  Detaille  and  Bou- 
guereau  I admire  : every  figure  in  one  of  Detaille’s  paintings  is  a bit  of  char- 
acter ; if  he  introduces  a piece  of  landscape,  it  is  just  as  good  as  any  one  can 
paint  anywhere.  In  the  catalogue  of  the  recent  Cottier  collection  of  pictures, 
I marked  at  least  fifty  canvases  that  had  been  painted  right  from  Nature,  and 
were  fresh  and  unconventional.  And  I don’t  condemn  an  artist  because  he 
belongs  to  a particular  school.  If  you  look  sharp,  you  will  find  good  in  any 
work  of  an  earnest  man.  Beauty  in  tone,  in  harmony,  wre  can  all  recognize  at 
a glance,  but  I can't  see  where  Corot’s  ‘ Orphee  ’ has  it,  although  the  picture  is 
valued  at  ten  thousand  dollars.  How  is  it  ? Am  I mistaken  \ I must  he. 
Yet  my  eyes  are  always  freshened  by  Nature  every  twenty-four  hours,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  I should  see  something  in  these  men  if  they  have  it  in  them. 
I can  show  you  in  Whittredge’s  studio  some  of  the  most  beautiful  studies  ever 
made — studies  that  will  compare  favorably  with  the  work  of  any  landscape- 

i 

painter  in  the  world — studies  of  American  scenery  seen  with  his  own  eyes. 
Why  don’t  we  worship  Whittredge  instead  of  worshiping  foreigners  ? 

“ People  like  to  be  gagged  a good  deal — perhaps  that  is  the  reason — and 
the  picture-dealers  are  the  ones  that  do  it.  They  have  made  it  fashionable  to 
buy  European  works.  They  have  caused  it  to  come  about  that  Americans 


mr.  chase’s  studio.  {Drawn  by  himself.) 


WILLIAM  M.  CHASE. 


THE  artist  whose  name  is  at  the  head  of  this 
article  was  born  in  the  state  of  Indiana,  and 
is  still  comparatively  a young  man.  He  early 
showed  a very  decided  turn  for  art,  manifesting  a dis- 
position to  draw  almost  as  soon  as  he  could  handle  a 
slate  and  pencil.  But,  although  his  parents  were  in 
excellent  circumstances,  he  met  with  some  opposi- 
tion when  he  first  spoke  of  becoming  a painter. 

It  is  the  most  common  thing  in  the  world  for  boys 
who  show  an  inclination  to  follow  painting  to  be 
opposed  in  their  wishes ; but  if  they  have  a real 
genius  for  such  a life  no  opposition  can  prevent  them 
from  succeeding,  but  will  rather  strengthen  their  charac- 
ter, and  the  opportunity  comes  sooner  or  later  which 
they  desire.  And  so  it  proved  in  the  case  of  the 


young  Hoosier  lad.  His  father  finally  permitted  him 
to  take  lessons  in  painting,  and  placed  him  with  an 
artist  in  his  native  place,  who  soon  declared  that 
William  was  destined  to  succeed  in  the  pursuit  he  so 
ardently  loved. 

But,  after  a year  with  his  first  master,  young  Chase 
was  seized  by  the  war  fever  which  inspired  so  many 
with  a love  of  arms  at  the  breaking  out  of  our  great 
civil  war,  and  partly,  also,  from  a love  of  adventure 
and  an  idea  that  he  should  like  the  sea,  he  entered 
the  school-ship  at  the  Naval  Academy  of  Annapolis. 
There  he  had  rather  a severe  experience,  which  took 
away  whatever  ambition  he  may  have  had  at  one 
time  for  a sea  life.  One  of  the  petty  officers,  under 
whose  charge  he  was,  seemed  to  employ  every  way 
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he  could  think  of  to  worry  and  abuse  the  boys  of 
the  school-ship,  and  took  an  especial  spite  to  young 
Chase  because  he  appeared  above  the  position  in 
which  he  was  placed.  It  was  therefore  a matter  of 
sober  exultation  among  the  young  sailors  when  this 
tyrant  lost  his  foothold  one  day  while  they  were  cat- 
ting or  getting  the  anchor  on  board  and,  falling  into 
the  sea,  was  drowned.  To  the  boys  whom  he  had 
so  cruelly  treated  this  dreadful  fate  seemed  only  a 
just  retribution. 

This  rough  experi- 
ence soon  took  away 
from  William  what- 
ever fancy  he  might 
have  had  for  a sea 
life  ; and  his  desire  to 
return  to  his  palette 
and  brushes  again 
was  greatly  increased 
by  seeing  one  of  the 
officers,  w ho  was 
something  of  an  ar- 
tist, employing  his 
leisure  moments  in 
painting  on  deck. 

The  boy-artist  would 
steal  up  behind  the 
long-boat  and  snatch 
a glimpse  of  the  artist 
at  his  easel. 

After  being  three 
months  under  the 
discipline  of  the 
school-ship,  William 
Chase  gave  up  all 
idea  of  becoming  a 
sailor  and  went  back 
to  his  brush  with  more 
enthusiasm  than  ever. 

After  a year  in  Indianapolis  he  came  to  New  York 
and  studied  awhile,  and  then  resided  two  years  in  St. 
Louis,  where  he  chiefly  painted  still  life,  that  is,  fruit 
pieces  and  game. 

Returning  again  to  New  York,  and  after  painting  and 
ceachin^  there  until  1S72,  he  decided  in  that  year  to 
gratify  his  yearning  for  larger  opportunities  for  study 
and  improvement  than  seemed  to  offer  in  his  native 
land,  and  embarked  for  Europe,  whose  galleries, 


teeming  with  the  works  of  old  masters,  and  whose 
studios,  thronged  with  the  students  of  all  lands,  are 
a perpetual  fascination  to  the  enthusiastic  art-stu 
dent. 

It  was  in  the  old  city  of  Munich,  in  the  heart  ol 
Germany,  that  William  Chase  decided  to  settle  anc 
study  art  for  several  years.  Munich  is  the  capita 
of  Bavaria.  The  name  means  the  “ City  of  the  Little 
Monk.”  It  lies  by  the  river  Iser,  of  which  you  ma\ 

have  read  in  Camp 
bell's  ode  on  th« 
“ Battle  of  Hohen 
linden.”  The  ri-  e 
there  divides  ii.t< 
many  channels,  anc 
rushes  with  grea 
speed  through  one  0 
the  most  beautifu 
parks  in  the  wodd 
called  the  Engusl 
Garden  • it  was  !ai( 
out  by  an  Americai 
scientist  named 
Thompson,  who  be 
came  prime  ministe 
to  the  King  of  Bwa 
ria,  and  rvas  e nobiec 
by  him  under  th< 
title  of  Count  Rum 
ford. 

Munich  is  a beauti 
ful  city,  laid  ou  ir 
broad  streets  anc 
adorned  with  many 
splendid  buildings  — 
palaces,  picture -gal 
1 e r i e s , triumpha 
arches,  and  churches 
which  are  very  hand 
some  and  often  highly  artistic. 

The  late  King  of  Bavaria  was  an  eccentric  man 
but  he  had  a great  love  of  art  and  did  all  in  hi: 
power  to  encourage  artists  to  settle  in  Munich.  J 
became,  therefore,  more  a city  of  artists  than  an; 
other  place,  in  proportion  to  its  population.  Fim 
art-schools  were  established,  and  the  best  painter 
and  sculptors  in  Germany  were  invited  to  become 
professors  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Art. 
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When  the  young  American  artist  arrived  in 
Munich  he  found  quite  a colony  of  his  fellow-coun- 
trymen already  studying  art  there  ; and  the  number 
increased  from  year  to  year  while  he  remained  at  the 


Bavarian  capital.  Soon  these  American  art-students 
became  sufficiently  numerous  to  establish  among 
themselves  an  association  for  the  encouragement  of 


art  progress.  Meetings  were  held  weekly,  at  which 
papers  were  read  on  art  subjects  and  afterwards  dis- 
cussed in  a friendly  but  earnest  manner. 

lliere  is  no  question  about  which  there  is  room  for 
greater  difference  of  opinion  than  art, 
or  more  opportunity  for  individual 
expression  and  improvement.  For 
what  art  undertakes  to  do  is  to 
reproduce  nature  with  such  material 
substances  as  paints,  crayon  or  mar- 
ble. But  as  these  means  for  doing  so 
are  at  best  very  imperfect,  the  most 
that  can  often  be  done  is  to  suggest 
nature,  and  in  this  way,  also,  to  sug- 
gest what  is  called  the  ideal ; that  is, 
to  represent  scenes  as  they  appear  to 
the  fancy  or  imagination. 

But  there  are  many  things  in  nature. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  give  in  any 
one  work  of  art  everything  that  may 
be  actually  seen  in  any  particular 
scene,  or  any  imaginary  composition 
if  it  resembled  nature.  Therefore 
some  artists,  either  deliberately  or 
because  their  talents  lie  in  one  direc- 
tion, undertake  to  represent  one  or 
two  of  the  objects  in  nature  which 
most  interest  and  impress  them  ; while 
others  attempt  to  reproduce  another 
class  of  objects  or  impressions. 

Thus  one  artist  is  most  interested 
in  light  and  shade,  and  gives  more 
attention  to  that  than  to  color.  An- 
other painter,  like  Titian  or  Rubens, 
may  be  more  moved  by  color  than 
anything  else  in  nature ; while  a third 
artist  may  care  most  for  form,  and 
devotes  his  attention  to  sculpture  or 
to  very  careful  drawing.  Eacli  artist  of 
original  ability  also  tries  to  express  his 
thoughts  in  a style  of  his  own ; and 
as  there  are  many  truths  in  nature 
and  many  artists  to  express  them, 
there  must  be  many  different  styles. 
Every  age  and  every  country  also 
has  a class  of  subjects  or  methods  distinct  from  others. 
Some  are  better,  others  inferior  ; while  others,  which 
may  be  equal  in  value  may  not  be  equally  liked  by  all. 


the  apprentice-boy.  (From  painting  by  Wm.  M.  Chase.) 
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This  diversity  naturally  causes  great  variety  of  opin- 
ions and  often  very  earnest  talk  among  artists  and 
art-lovers,  each  being  anxious  to  find  the  best  style, 
or  thinking  that  the  style  he  follows  or  prefers  is,  by 
far,  the  best. 

It  is  by  talking  of  a thing  that  we  often  learn  how 
to  understand  it.  But  every  one  should  try  to  be 
modest  about  his  own  opinions  and  tolerant  of  the 
opinions  of  others,  and  not  be  too  sure  that  he  is  the 
only  one  who  knows  the  question  thoroughly.  While 
this  is  true  about  everything,  it  is  especially  so 
regarding  art  matters. 

Mr.  Chase  entered  the  government  Art  School  at 
Munich,  and  became  a pupil  of  Piloty,  who  is  one  of 
the  great  German  historical  painters  of  this  century. 

Many  art-students  have  studied  with  him,  some  of 
them  men  of  genius  who  have  in  turn  worked  in 
styles  more  fresh  and  original  than  that  of  their  mas- 
ter. Among  these  able  artists  are  Leibl,  Diez, 
Defregger  and  Lembach.  While  studying  with 
Piloty  these  painters  also  carefully  examined  the  time- 
mellowed  paintings  of  Rembrandt,  Franz  Hals, 
Velasquez,  and  other  great  Flemish  and  Spanish 
artists,  which  were  hung  in  the  royal  galleries  at 
Munich  — artists  who,  in  strength,  boldness  and 
beauty  of  style,  were  among  the  first  painters  of  mod- 
ern times. 

While  studying  with  Piloty  and  having  a great 
respect  for  him,  Mr.  Chase  found  his  inclination 
leading  him  rather  to  follow  the  guidance  of  the 
later  painters  of  Munich,  and  to  prefer  simple  subjects, 
carefully  and  harmoniously  composed,  with  a strong 
method  of  laying  on  color.  He  had  his  studio  in  the 
upper  story  of  the  royal  Art  School,  which  is  a vast, 
ancient  building  that  was  in  olden  time  a convent, 
and  stands  next  to  a church.  The  monks  have  left  it 
and  now  the  artists  fill  its  cells  and  halls,  and  with  the 
brilliant  tintf  of  their  canvasses  give  life  to  the 
gloom  of  the  mouldering  pile.  Duveneck,  who  is 
one  of  the  most  talented  American  artists  now  in 
Europe,  had  a studio  in  the  same  corridor. 

Besides  gaining  decided  success  in  painting  some 
vigorous  and  interesting  pictures,  before  leaving 
Munich,  Mr.  Chase  also  won  the  approval  not  only 
of  his  countrymen  but  also  of  the  German  artists 
themselves.  His  master,  Piloty,  paid  a very  high 
compliment  to  his  abilities  by  asking  him  to  paint  the 
portraits  of  his  family,  which  the  young  American 
artist  did  with  much  credit. 


Among  the  later  works  Mr.  Chase  executed  during 
his  residence  at  Munich  were  two  or  three  of  marked 
excellence  which  have  attracted  much  attention. 
One  of  them  is  called  the  “Court  Jester.”  It  rep- 
resents a humpbacked  clown  with  cap  and  bells, 
such  a character  as  used  to  entertain  kings  and  nobles 
in  old  time  with  comical  wit.  He  is  clad  in  scarlet 
coat  and  hose,  and  is  pouring  out  a glass  of  wine. 
The  general  effect  of  color  is  superb. 

Another  picture  called  “ Waiting  for  the  Ride,”  is 
a most  complete  contrast  to  the  “Jester.”  It  is 
extremely  simple  but  none  the  less  effective.  A 
young  lady  of  a delicate  complexion  and  a refined 
style  of  beauty  appears  before  us  dressed  in  a black 
riding-habit,  and  wearing  a picturesque,  broad- 
brimmed,  bell-crowned  hat.  She  holds  a whip  in 
her  hand  and  is  in  the  act  of  drawing  on  her  glove. 

Mr.  Chase  uses  color  with  freshness  and  vigor. 
He  has  given  very  careful  study  to  the  many  tints  of 
flesh,  and  is  equally  successful  in  giving  the  soft 
complexion  of  a young  girl  or  the  rough,  highly-col- 
ored features  of  a veteran  or  an  apprentice-boy. 
His  handling  or  style  is  what  would  be  called  broad  ; 
because  everything  is  sacrificed  or  made  to  contribute 
in  his  paintings  to  the  general  effect.  The  danger 
of  such  a style  lies  in  the  unfinished  appearance  to 
which  a painting  is  liable  if  left  off  too  soon. 

In  the  summer  of  1878  Mr.  Chase  accepted  a posi- 
tion as  a professor  in  the  new  art  school  of  New 
York,  called  the  Art  Students’  League.  His  studio 
is  in  that  city,  in  the  Tenth  Street  Studio  Building. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  artistic  in  the  country  ; for  the 
artist  brought  home  with  him  a great  variety  of  curi- 
ous and  interesting  objects  which  he  picked  up 
abroad,  especially  during  a visit  which  he  made  to 
Venice.  There  he  collected  wonderful  bits  of  old 
bronze  and  beautifully  carved  oaken  chests,  like  the 
one  in  which  Genevra  hid  herself  on  her  bridal  day 
when  the  lock  sprung  and  the  falling  lid  closed  her 
in  forever. 

Faded  tapestries  that  might  tell  strange  stories, 
quaint  decorated  stools,  damaskeened  blades  and  gro- 
tesque flint-locks,  and  elaborately  carved  mugs  and 
salvers,  are  picturesquely  arranged  around  the  studio 
with  a studied  carelessness,  together  with  choice 
specimens  of  the  works  of  several  of  the  leading 
German  artists  of  the  day.  It  is  altogether  a nook 
rich  in  attractions  which  carry  the  fancy  back  to 
other  climes  and  the  romance  of  bygone  ages. 


From  a Painting  by  Alfred  Thompson  Brie  her.  p.  143. 
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who  profess  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  American  pictures  are  considered  to  he  ‘ off 
color;’  so  that,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  last  ten  years  in  this  country, 
there  cannot  he  anything  more  degrading  than  to  be  an  American  artist. 
Why,  if  Whittredge  had  gone  to  England  and  lived  there,  he  would  have 
made  a fortune  ! That  is  what  Boughton  did.  Some  of  his  beautiful  little 
winter-scenes,  painted  while  he  was  in  New  York,  brought  here  only  fifty  dol- 
lars. They  are  selling  in  England  for  five  hundred.  He  never  would  have 
gotten  thirty  per  cent,  of  his  present  prices  if  he  had  staid  here.  Winslow 
Homer,  one  of  our  truest  and  most  accomplished  artists,  has  never  been  ap- 
preciated in  this  country  ; but  he  carries  things  in  his  pictures  a thousand 
miles  farther  than  Corot  ever  did. 

“ The  fact  is,  that  an  artist  should  go  direct  to  Nature  and  use  his  own 
eyes — or  his  glasses,  if  he  has  to  wear  them.  I teach  my  pupils  to  see — that 
is  all.  First,  I set  them  to  drawing  things  that  are  still,  that  don’t  change ; 
in  this  way  they  learn  textures.  Meanwhile,  I let  them  paint  a little  in  order 
to  rest  themselves  till  they  draw  again.  Beginning  early,  they  get  to  handle 
the  brush  as  easily  as  they  breathe.  Next,  I put  before  them  flowers  and 
fruit,  things  that  do  change ; then  I take  them  out-doors  to  Nature,  and  let 
them  draw  objects  that  are  changing  every  moment  in  the  sunshine — and  that 
is  all  there  is  in  teaching  art.  Geometry  and  mathematics  the  pupils  can 
learn  at  home  at  night.  Guy  is  one  of  the  best  painters  in  his  knowledge  of 
these  branches,  which  are  indispensable  in  the  delineation  of  perspective.  I 
never  let  a pupil  paint  from  one  of  my  pictures ; no  one  of  my  pupils  ever 
copied  a picture  of  mine,  or  ever  desired  to.  Hence  their  paintings  have 
individuality ; they  paint  like  themselves,  not  like  Piloty  or  any  other  man. 
Technique  I don’t  teach ; it  comes  by  practice.  Here  are  two  studies  by  Mr. 
Gilbert  Gaul,  which  are  equal  to  anything  they  bring  over  from  Europe.  I 
taught  him  simply  how  to  see,  not  how  to  put  on  the  paint.” 

Mr.  J.  G.  Brown  was  born  in  Durham,  in  the  north  of  England,  on  the 
lltli  of  November,  1831.  His  earliest  pictures  were  portraits  of  his  mother 
and  a little  sister,  and  were  painted  when  he  was  nine  years  old.  When  in 
his  teens  he  had  a strong  prejudice  against  schools  of  art ; but  having  seen  in 
his  eighteenth  year  how  superior  to  his  own  were  some  drawings  made  by  a 

comrade  who  had  attended  school,  he  entered  the  government  art-school  at 
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Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  then  under  the  direction  of  W.  B.  Scott,  “God  hless  him, 
the  tine  old  fellow  ! ” For  one  year  he  studied  in  the  Edinburgh  Boyal  Acad- 
emy, and  received  a prize  in  1853.  He  w7eut  to  London,  painted  a few7  por- 
traits, in  the  autumn  of  that  year  came  to  this  country,  and  in  1856  opened  a 
studio  in  Atlantic  Street,  Brooklyn,  where  he  resumed  his  portrait-painting. 
In  1860  he  took  Mr.  Boughton’s  studio  in  the  Tenth  Street  Building,  New 
York  City.  He  was  elected  an  Academician  in  1863,  and  has  been  a Vice- 
President  of  the  Academy  and  the  chairman  of  its  school  committee.  He  is 
now7  a Vice-President  of  the  Artists’  Fund  Society,  and  a member  of  the 
Academy  hanging  committee. 

Mr.  Bobert  Gordon,  of  New  York  City,  owns  Mr.  Brown’s  “ Curling  in 
Central  Park ; ” Mr.  J.  J.  Stuart,  of  New7  York  City,  his  “ Marching  along,” 
children  playing  soldier  and  crossing  a rustic  bridge  ; Mr.  Denis  Gale,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, “The  Passing  Show’,”  boys  standing  on  the  curbstones  and  watching 
a traveling  circus,  each  face  being  a study  of  character ; Mr.  Hurlburt,  of 
Twentieth  Street,  New  York  City,  his  “St.  Patrick’s  Day,”  a little  girl  pinning 
a green  rosette  on  the  lapel  of  a boot-black’s  coat ; Mr.  Fairbanks,  of  New 
York  City,  his  “ Hiding  in  the  Old  Oak,”  three  children  in  the  hollow7  of  a 
tree,  which  the  sunshine  warms  ; and  Mi’.  Guild,  of  Boston,  his  “ Little  Stroll- 
ers,” young  Italian  musicians  with  harp  and  violin  in  the  snowy  street.  All 
Mr.  Brown’s  pictures  are  stories.  Concerning  “The  Passing  Show,”  which  was 
in  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1878,  the  London  Athenceum  said,  “The  painter 
has  set  himself  to  portray  a bit  of  genuine  Nature  in  a careful,  natural  man- 
ner, and  he  has  succeeded  in  calling  forth  corresponding  sympathies  in  the 
spectator.”  “ By  the  Sad  Sea- Waves,”  which  we  have  engraved,  was  exhib- 
ited at  the  National  Academy  Exhibition  of  1878. 


Mr.  Alfred  Thompson  Briciier  was  born  in  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire, in  1837,  and  during  his  boyhood  he  lived  in  Newburyport,  Massachu- 
setts. He  wras  a clerk  in  a dry-goods  house  in  Boston.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  he  abandoned  the  countinir-room  for  the  studio.  He  made  sketches  on 
the  coast  of  Maine,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Newburyport.  In  1868  he 
removed  to  New7  York  City,  where  he  has  a studio  in  the  Young  Men’s  Chris- 
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From  a Painting  by  Alfred  Thompson  B richer.  p.  145. 
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tian  Association  Building.  The  most  of  liis  pictures  are  marines  in  water- 
colors  and  in  oils.  To  the  annual  exhibitions  of  the  American  Water-Color 
Society  he  usually  sends  several  large  and  important  drawings.  He  is  a lead- 
ing member  of  that  organization.  He  is  fond  of  depicting  the  indolent  and 
easy  swaying  of  the  summer  sea  in  the  Grand  Menan  region ; the  rocks  and 
weeds  along  the  coast ; the  sunlit  stretch  of  waters,  flecked  with  distant  white 
sails.  “ His  first  sketching  season,”  says  a writer  in  Appletons’  Art  Journal 
for  November,  1875,  “ was  passed  on  the  island  of  Mount  Desert,  coast  of 
Maine,  and  while  there  he  fell  in  company  with  William  Stanley  Haseltine 
and  the  late  Charles  Temple  Dix.  These  artists  were  men  of  genius,  and 
young  Bricher  derived  great  benefit  from  their  kindly  advice.  After  the  sea- 
son spent  at  Mount  Desert,  Mr.  Bricher  turned  his  attention  to  the  bays, 
creeks,  and  pastoral  scenery,  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  early  home  at  New- 
buryport,  and  many  of  his  most  successful  pictures  have  been  painted  from 
sketches  made  there.  He  pursued  his  profession  with  considerable  success  in 
Boston,  but,  with  a desire  to  seek  a wider  field  for  the  development  of  his 
genius,  he  removed  to  New  York.  One  of  his  first  pictures  in  the  latter  city 
was  in  the  exhibition  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  in  that  year.  It 
was  a study  ‘ On  a Mill-Stream  at  Newburyport,’  and  attracted  considerable 
attention,  owing  to  the  beauty  of  the  subject  and  the  fresh  and  truthful  style 
of  its  treatment.  From  that  year  he  became  a constant  contributor  to  the 
Academy  exhibitions,  but  from  the  character  of  his  work  he  is,  perhaps,  bet- 
ter known  as  a marine  painter  than  a painter  of  landscapes.  In  1873  he 
became  interested  in  water-color  painting,  and  in  that  year  contributed  his 
first  drawing  to  the  exhibition  of  the  American  Society  of  Painters  in  Water- 
Colors,  and  was  at  once  elected  a member  of  the  institution.  His  water-color 
works  are  noticeable  for  their  force  and  brilliancy  of  tone.  In  the  delinea- 
tion of  ‘ Ironbound  Island,  Mount  Desert,  Coast  of  Maine,’  Mr.  Bricher  has 
softened  the  inhospitable  character  of  the  place  by  the  introduction  of  a brill- 
iant sunset  effect,  which  lights  up  the  distant  sea,  and  shimmers  upon  the 
breaking  surf  in  the  foreground  with  great  power  and  beauty.  The  sky,  with 
its  cloud-cumuli,  is  particularly  pleasing,  and  exemplifies  in  a marked  degree 
the  poetical  power  of  his  pencil.  ‘The  Mill-Stream  at  Newburyport’  is  re- 
markable for  its  beauty,  and  the  subdued  yet  brilliant  way  in  which  it  is 
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treated.  It  is  a midsummer  scene,  as  the  boating-party  on  the  left  and  tlie 
rich  and  luxuriant  foliage  of  the  overhanging  trees  evince ; and  the  broken 
forms  of  the  clouds  and  the  shadows  upon  the  water  lend  to  the  view  an 
idyllic  charm.” 

Mr.  Albert  Bierstadt,  one  of  the  most  widely-known  American  painters, 
was  born  in  Diisseldorf,  Germany,  in  1829,  and  came  to  this  country  in  1831. 
In  early  manhood  he  returned  to  Europe  and  studied  in  the  city  of  his  birth 
and  also  in  Rome.  When  General  Lander’s  expedition  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains was  organized,  he  became  a member  of  it,  and  made  his  reputation  as  an 
artist  by  painting  some  of  the  striking  scenery  of  that  region.  His  celebrated 
“ Rocky  Mountains  ” was  displayed  in  public  for  the  first  time  at  the  great 
Fair  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1863,  where  it 
and  Mr.  Church’s  “ Heart  of  the  Andes  ” were  the  principal  pictorial  attrac- 
tions. In  1878  Mr.  Bierstadt  left  America  for  an  extended  journey  in  Europe 
and  the  East. 

His  “Mount  Corcoran,  Sierra  Nevada,”  recently  purchased  by  the  trustees 
of  the  Corcoran  Gallery  in  Washington,  and  engraved  for  this  volume,  has 
been  described  as  follows : “ The  peak  rises  to  a height  of  fourteen  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eighty-seven  feet,  and  is  about  five  miles  distant  from  the 
little  lake  fed  by  the  snows  of  the  mountain-range.  The  picture  is  considered 
to  be  a happy  combination  of  the  best  points  in  Mr.  Bierstadt’s  style,  and, 
while  treated  with  a bold,  broad  effect,  abounds  in  finished  truthfulness  of 
form  and  color.  The  engraving  well  conveys  the  impression  made  by  the 
drawing,  but  none  of  the  effect  of  the  fine  local  and  aerial  color  in  the  rolling 
mass  of  clouds,  the  gigantic  trees,  the  excpiisite  green  depths  of  the  water  into 
which  recede  the  submerged  rocks  and  trees  of  the  foreground,  and  the  yellow 
curve  of  the  shore  dotted  with  the  scarlet  dwarf  willows.  From  the  sombre 
skirts  of  the  storm-clouds  swooping  down  the  mountain-gorge  leaps  a glitter- 
ing cascade  that  is  mirrored  by  a trail  of  light  in  the  lake.  The  sentiment  of 
wild,  solemn  solitude,  blended  with  a beauty  not  too  intrusive,  is  heightened 
by  the  figure  of  a black  bear  crossing  the  beach  for  a bath  or  a drink.  The 
picture  is  five  feet  by  eight,  and  occupies  a prominent  position  in  the  main 
gallery.” 


From  a Painting  by  Albert  Bias  tacit. 
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One  of  Mr.  Bierstadt’s  earliest  works  is  a street-scene  in  Rome,  painted  in 
1853,  and  hanging  in  the  Boston  Art  Museum.  It  is  rich  in  color,  skillful  in 
composition,  and  simple  in  design.  Its  greeting  surprises  the  visitor,  who  has 
known  Mr.  Bierstadt  through  his  great  Western  landscapes  only.  But  these 
landscapes  it  is  that  have  made  the  artist’s  reputation.  Especially  in  England 
have  they  been  praised  and  prized,  and  for  the  reason,  perhaps,  among  others, 
that  they  described  to  a people,  fonder  than  all  others  of  travel  and  books 
of  travel,  the  novel  and  majestic  beauty  of  our  vast  Territories.  When  the 
“Storm  in  the  Rocky  Mountains”  was  on  exhibition  in  London,  a leading 
review  of  that  city  was  enthusiastic  in  the  recital  of  its  merits.  “ We  are 
somewhere,”  it  said,  “ in  the  heart  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  at  a height  of  a 
few  hundred  feet  from  the  level  of  a lake  below  us.  This  lake,  which  is  small 
and  very  beautiful,  receives  a stream  from  another  lake,  on  a considerably 
lusher  level  and  at  a distance  of  several  miles.  Over  the  distant  lake  broods 

O 

an  immense  mass  of  dark  storm-cloud,  which  attracts  our  attention  because  it 
is  so  terrible,  and,  toward  its  toppling  summits,  so  elaborate.  In  the  middle 
distance  the  rocky  barrier  between  the  two  lakes  rises  to  a great  elevation  at 
the  right,  and  a still  nearer  mass,  also  to  the  right,  fills  the  field  of  vision  in 
that  direction.  Near  a little  pool,  and  on  the  sloping  pasture  land  in  the  fore- 
ground, are  groups  of  many  trees,  and  an  alluvial  plain  near  the  lake  is  watered 
by  a winding  river,  on  whose  banks  grow  beautiful  clusters  of  wood.  The 
qualities  which  strike  us  in  Mr.  Bierstadt  as  an  artist  are,  first,  a great  auda- 
city, justified  by  perfect  ability  to  accomplish  all  that  he  intends.  lie  is  not  a 
mere  copyist  of  Nature,  but  an  artist  having  definite  artistic  intentions,  and 
carrying  them  out  with  care  and  resolution.  . . . He  is  always  trying  for  lumi- 
nous gradations  and  useful  oppositions,  and  he  reaches  what  he  tries  for.  The 
excess  of  his  effort  after  these  things  may  be  repugnant  to  some  critics,  because 
it  is  so  obvious,  and  seems  incompatible  with  the  simplicity  and  self-oblivion 
of  the  highest  artist-natures.  We  believe,  however,  that  in  art  of  this  kind, 
where  the  object  is  to  produce  a powerful  impression  of  overwhelming  natural 
grandeur,  a painter  must  employ  all  the  resources  possible  to  him.  This  may 
be  condemned  as  scene-painting,  but  it  is  very  magnificent  scene-painting,  and 
we  should  only  be  too  happy  to  see  more  of  the  same  kind.  . . . Mr.  Bier- 
stadt’s picture  is  full  of  courage  and  ability,  and  his  nature,  which  has  a 
3G 
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strong  grasp  of  realities,  is  well  fitted  for  the  kind  of  work  he  has  under- 
taken.” 

Mr.  Bierstadt’s  frequent  trips  across  the  continent  have  furnished  him 
with  abundant  opportunities  for  sketching  and  for  study,  and  have  cultivated 
to  the  fullest  extent  his  tastes  for  grandeur  and  sublimity  in  mountain-scenery. 
The  pictures,  of  which  those  sketches  were  the  foundation,  can  be  seen  in 
almost  all  the  principal  galleries  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  James  Lenox 
owns  “ The  Valley  of  the  Yosemite ; ” Mr.  Legrand  Lockwood  formerly  owned 
“The  Domes  of  the  Yosemite;1’  and  Mr.  U.  H.  Crosby  bought  the  “Looking 
down  the  Yosemite.”  “Laramie  Peak”  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Buffalo  Acad- 
emy of  the  Fine  Arts ; “ Cathedral  Rock  ” in  the  collection  of  Mr.  William 
Moller,  of  Irvington,  New  York  ; and  “ The  North  Fork  of  the  Platte  ” in  the 
collection  of  Judge  Hilton,  of  the  same  city.  The  impulse  which  the  late  war 
gave  to  American  picture-making  reached  Mr.  Bierstadt  at  the  most  favorable 
moment.  He  had  more  studies  of  tine  and  novel  scenery  than  any  other  artist 
in  this  country,  and  he  knew  how  to  use  them  in  the  most  effective  style.  It 
soon  became  fashionable  for  gentlemen  of  means,  who  were  founding  or  enlarg- 
ing their  private  galleries,  to  give  Mr.  Bierstadt  an  order  for  a Rocky  Moun- 
tain landscape,  and  during  at  least  ten  years  the  artist’s  income  from  that 
source  was  princely. 

In  like  manner,  the  Franco-German  War  stimulated  the  activity  of  the 
Prussian  studios.  “ A great  number  of  people,”  says  a German  correspondent, 
“ who  had  gone  to  bed  poor,  awoke  in  the  morning  millionaires.  Their  mill- 
ions, to  be  sure,  were  only  on  paper,  but  the  world  believed  in  their  reality, 
and  the  owners,  perhaps,  too.  Yesterday  they  had  lived  in  a house  they 
rented,  to-day  they  must  have  a house  of  their  own,  and  the  house  must  be  as 
large  and  stately  as  that  of  the  X.  Y.  Z.  Joint-Stock  Company ; the  facade 
richly  ornamented,  if  possible,  with  frescoes ; the  vestibule  enlivened  by  mar- 
ble statues,  and  the  rooms  too.  The  upholsterer  had  done  his  best : he  had 
ordered  carpets  from  Lyons,  mirrors  from  Venice,  furniture  from  Paris.  That 
was  not  enough.  Herr  So-and-so,  who  represented  a rival  firm,  had  as  much ; 
something  unique  was  wanted.  1 The  picture  was  in  the  dealer’s  window 
yesterday ; everybody  knows  the  price — ten  thousand  thalers — and  to-day  it 
hangs  in  my  dining-room.’  For  that  family  group  of  A.  B ’s  the  modest 
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mr  Gifford’s  studio. 


ROBERT  SWAIN  GIFFORD. 


THE  boy  or  girl  who  will  turn  to  the  map 
New  England  will  see  on  the  southern  coast 
Massachusetts  a gulf,  called  Buzzard’s  Bay.  Ti 
southern  or  seaward  side  of  this  bay  is  formed  1 
a picturesque  group  called  the  Elizabeth  Island 
1 lifted  with  wild,  weather-beaten  cedars,  and  lasht 
by  the  terrible  surges  of  the  Atlantic  storms,  the: 
gray,  granite  isles  have  seen  many  a shipwreck  sin< 
the  Pilgrims  first  landed  on  the  shores  of  old  Mass 
chusetts. 

One  of  these  islands  bears  the  Indian  name 
- aushan;  and  there,  some  forty  years  ago,  was  bor 
re  landscape  and  marine  painter,  R.  S.  Gifford. 

Me  he  was  still  very  young  hig  father  moved  ( 

1 ew  BeMord,  famous  as  a whaling  port  • and  i 


those  days  its  wharves  were  thronged  with  whalers 
returning  from  far  off  seas  or  fitting  out  for  long 
cruises  in  arctic  regions.  Everything  about  the 
water-side  of  the  old  town  was  adapted  to  stimulate 
a love  for  the  sea  in  the  boy  who  rambled  about  the 
docks  and  jostled  against  burly  tars  who  had  strange, 
wild,  and  often  incredible  yarns  to  spin  of  adventures 
by  land  and  sea.  Young  Gifford’s  father  owned  a 
sailboat,  and  the  lad  passed  many  exciting  hours 
sailing  about  the  bay,  until  he  began  to  have  a long- 
ing to  express  his  feelings  with  a pencil. 

About  that  time  the  marine  painter  Van  Beest, 
who  was  a bluff,  hearty,  outspoken  Dutchman,  came 
to  New  Bedford  and  put  up  a studio.  But  this  artist 
knew  little  about  the  rig  and  build  of  American 
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ships,  and  therefore  sometimes  employed  Mr.  Brad- 
ford, who  has  since  become  famous  for  painting  ice- 
bergs, to  draw  the  ships  for  him.  After  Mr.  Brad- 
ford left,  Van  Beest  asked  young  Gifford  to  become 
his  ship-builder,  if 
we  may  so  use 


utation  in  Boston,  he  sold  most  of  his  pictures  in 
York  and  elsewhere.  In  1866  Mr.  Gifford  ret 
again  to  New  York,  where  he  has  since  resided,  e 
when  abroad,  and  has  been  elected  an  Associate 

National 


the  phrase.  The 
youth  had  already 
found  his  way  to 
the  studio  of  the 
Dutch  artist  and 
taken  lessons 
from  him  in  draw- 
ing and  painting. 

This  was  done  at 
first  in  the  face 
of  much  opposi- 
tion from  his 
friends,  although 
they  relented 
when  they  saw 
how  bent  he  was 
to  become  an  ar- 
tist, and  what 
ability  he  seemed 
to  have  for  such  a 
pursuit. 

After  a while 
Van  Beest  re- 
turned to  New 
York  and  pro- 
posed to  his 
assistant  to  ac- 
company  him, 
offering  him  a 
proportio  nate 
share  of  the  sales 
from  his  paint- 
ings, if  he  would 
continue  to  work 
with  him  as  be- 
fore. 

This  arrange- 
ment lasted  for 

% 

several  years,  until  the  young  artist,  feeling  that  he 
was  now  able  to  work  better  alone,  settled  in  Boston 
in  1864,  where  he  soon  achieved  a decided  success; 
although  it  must  be  added  that,  while  he  gained  rep- 
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went  to  Europe,  and  gave  himself  up  to 
wanderings  through  the  South  of  Europe  ; an< 
the  Mediterranean,  allowed  his  fancy  to  re 
wonderfully  interesting  and  picturesque 


mes<i 
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Uds  of  Egypt  and  Morocco,  which  resulted  in  some 
1 ry  interesting  works  and  had  a very  decided  influ- 
< ce  on  the  aims  and  methods  of  his  art. 

In  1874  Mr.  Gifford  again  visited  the  Old  World 
lth  Mrs.  Gifford,  who  accompanied  her  husband 
trough  the  grandly  savage  mountain  passes  of  Cor- 
s:a,  the  island  where  Napoleon  was  born.  Herself 
j spirited  artist,  Mrs.  Gifford  was  able  to  appreciate 
ti  romantic  beauty  of  the  bare,  lion-haunted  moun- 
tn  crags  of  Algeria,  where  they  next  passed  sev- 
eil  fascinating  months,  studying  the  oriental  customs 
ad  architecture  of  Algiers,  and  the  swarthy  Arab 
tbes  who  dwelt  in  goats’-hair  tents  on  the  edge  of 
t:  desert,  or  in  grim  fortresses  on  the  pinnacles 

0 the  Atlas  mountains. 

Although  the  French  have  been  masters  of  Algeria 
eir  since  the  long  warfare  which  ended  in  the  cap- 
tie  of  the  heroic  Abdel  Kader,  who  for  long  years 
s bravely  resisted  the  invaders  in  vain  at  the  head 
b his  mounted  warriors,  the  country  is  still  much  as 
itvas  of  old.  The  people  are  allowed  to  follow  their 
bn  customs,  and  so  long  as  they  do  not  resist 
tl  authority  of  the  French,  are  left  very  much  to 
tlmselves.  They  are  mostly  descended  from  the 
lkuritanians,  of  whom  some  of  you  have  read  in 

1 man  history.  They  were  fierce  horsemen  who, 
Her  Jugurtha,  gave  the  Roman  legions  much 
tiuble  before  they  could  be  conquered. 

] They  are  Mohammedans.  Their  women  go  veiled 
it  the  street,  and  in  the  cities  live  in  houses  whose 
widows  are  carefully  screened  with  lattices  to  pre- 
vit  anyone  from  looking  in.  The  men  are  tall, 
hidsome,  massively  built,  and  stern  and  warlike; 
al  the  laws,  as  with  all  Eastern  people,  are 
b ody. 

The  scenery  of  Algeria  is  half  tropical,  and  the  di- 
lute dry  and  hot.  Camels  are  employed  to  carry 
tr-chandise,  and  here  and  there  a graceful  cluster 
olbalms,  outlined  against  the  cloudless  sky,  indicate 
wbre  wells  may  be  found  to  slake  the  thirst  of  the 
pi  sing  caravan.  Overhead  the  buzzard  watches  for 
h prey ; or  the  vulture,  circling  a mere  speck  in  the 
si,  wheels  his  long  flight  over  the  solitude,  ever 
wting  to  dart  on  a dying  camel  or  a wounded 
jacal. 

■fmid  these  strangely  attractive  and  romantic 
senes  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gifford  lingered  several  months, 
ei iching  their  portfolios  with  vivid  pictures  of  the 


people,  the  wild  birds,  and  the  wilder  scenery  about 
them. 

At  one  time  they  halted  for  the  night  in  the  house 
of  an  Arab  chieftain,  where  they  were  very  hos- 
pitably entertained  with  pilaff,  made  of  rice,  a whole 
roast  lamb,  and  tropical  fruits.  Around  the  recep- 
tion-hall niches  were  seen  in  the  thick  wall,  in  which 
the  retainers  of  the  chief  slept  at  night.  Their  long 
guns  and  spears  were  hung  here  and  there  on  the 
walls.  Some  weeks  before  the  travellers  were  there, 
a dozen  men,  who  were  supposed  to  have  formed  a 
conspiracy  against  the  chief,  had  been  treacherously 
seized  and  beheaded  without  trial  in  that  very  hall, 
and  their  heads  were  arranged  about  the  room. 

Some  of  Mr.  Gifford’s  most  interesting  paintings 
are  from  scenes  suggested  by  his  travels  in  Algeria. 
One  of  his  largest  works,  that  was  exhibited  at  the 
Centennial,  is  a painting  of  the  famous  Rock  of 
Gibralter,  which  looks  southward  towards  the  opposite 
coast  of  Africa  and  the  land  of  the  Moor. 

Another  result  of  his  last  trip  to  Europe  is  also 
evident  in  a gradual  change  in  the  style  of  this  artist. 
His  earlier  art  was  executed  in  a very  finished  way; 
but  his  observations  of  French  art  have  led  him  to 
adopt  a bolder  method  of  using  colors. 

The  tendency  of  art  at  present,  in  Europe  and 
with  the  younger  and  newer  American  artists,  is  to 
treat  a subject  broadly.  This  term  does  not  refer 
to  the  size  of  the  picture  but  the  way  in  which  a sub- 
ject is  treated.  Some  painters  finish  their  work  with 
great  delicacy  and  very  careful  reproduction  of  every 
detail.  The  most  remarkable  instance  of  this  kind  of 
treatment  is  shown  in  the  portraits  painted  two  hundred 
years  ago  by  Denner,  a German  artist,  who  actually 
reproduced  every  hair,  and  seemed  even  to  represent 
the  down  and  pores  of  the  skin  of  the  face.  This  is 
an  extreme  instance  of  painting  carried  to  the  last 
degree  of  finish. 

The  danger  of  this  sort  of  art  is.  that  the  general 
effect,  which  is  after  all  the  chief  thing  in  a picture, 
is  in  danger  of  being  sacrificed  to  details.  Amer- 
ican landscape  art  has  never  approached  such  a 
degree  of  laborious  finish  : but  it  has  sometimes 
showed  too  much  regard  for  details.  Another  fault 
of  which  it  might  be  accused  is,  that  it  has  too  often 
been  weak  because  the  pigments  were  laid  on  too 
thinly.  This  is  not  always  a fault,  as  it  is  a matter 
which  depends  very  much  on  the  subject.  Still,  it  is 
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perhaps  better  to  err  on  the  other  side,  after  the 
methods  followed  by  the  old  Dutch  painters,  and 
now  adopted  by  most  of  the  leading  artists  of  the 
age  ; that  is,  to  lay  on  the  colors  solidly,  thus  gain- 
ing more  force  and  freshness  in  the  representation 
of  nature. 

Now,  to  paint  the  reverse  of  the  extremely  finished 
style  I have  been  describing,  is  called  painting 
broadly.  A landscape  painting  or  a portrait  in 
which  many  of  the  details  are  entirely  omitted  or 
merely  suggested,  and  in  which  the  general  effect  is 
always  the  prominent  idea  of  the  work,  is  said  to 
have  breadth. 

It  is  the  latter  style  that  Mr.  Gifford  has  gradually 


adopted,  keeping  the  light  and  shades,  and  th 
objects  of  a painting  well  massed,  and  thus  gainin 
a grand  effect.  There  is  no  uncertainty  in  the  wa 
in  which  he  handles  Iris  brush  ; he  knows  what  h 
wishes  to  do,  and  does  it.  Painting  in  water-color 
has  doubtless  been  of  value  to  him  in  producing  th 
desired  effect  in  his  oil  paintings,  for  the  certaint 
required  in  using  water-colors  leads  to  readiness  i 
knowledge,  and  thus  one  is  able  to  lay  on  his  coloi 
in  such  a way  that  he  does  not  need  to  work  ov< 
them  too  much.  Some  of  the  water-color  painting 
of  Mr.  Gifford  are  remarkably  fresh,  pure  and  luir 
nous  in  their  effect.  He  paints  much  out-of-doo 
during  the  season,  and  his  most  recent  trips  aft 


little  RIVER,  Dartmouth,  mass.  (From  fainting  by  R.  Swain  Gifford.) 


studies  have  been  to  the  coast  around  Buzzard’s  Bay 
and  to  the  lovely,  palm-encircled  shores  of  Fort 
George  Island  on  the  coast  of  Florida. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  in  the  art-life  of  this  artist, 
that  after  wandering  from  California  to  Algeria  for 
studies,  he  has  %at  last  returned  to  the  haunts  of  his 
boyhood  as  the  field  which  offers  him  the  most 
congenial  subjects  for  his  brush.  Many  of  you  have 
doubtless  often  seen  along  our  New  England  coast 
brown,  ragged  clumps  of  solemn  weird  cedars,  whose 
gnarled  and  singularly  twisted  branches  spread  like 
deers’  antlers.  Tufted  with  tough,  spiky  foliage, 
they  sway  and  moan  drearily  in  the  gales  which  scourge 
the  shores,  as  if  they  were  ancient,  age-withered 


Indian  sachems  left  there  alone  to  wail  for  their  lo 
departed  race.  These  wild  cedars,  these  gray  short 
the  russet  grass  which  sighs  in  the  autumnal  win 
on  the  bare  rocks  and  lonely  moors,  fading  off  in 
the  far-off  horizon,  and  canopied  by  cool  gray  mass 
of  clouds  through  which  a gleam  of  light  steals  he 
and  there,  these  are  what  Mr.  Gifford  has  chosen 
fit  subjects  from  which  to  gather  inspiration  for  1 
versatile  talents. 

Mr.  Gilford’s  studio  is  in  the  building  of  t, 
Youmr  Men’s  Christian  Association  in  Twenty-thi 
Street,  New  York,  whose  two  upper  stories  are  occ 
pied  exclusively  by  artists.  The  studio  is  adorm 
with  many  interesting  objects  collected  in  the  East. 
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painter  asked  fifteen  thousand  thalers.  ‘ I will  give  you  twenty  thousand  if 
you  will  set  to  work  to-day.’  Every  child  knows  the  story.  Such  arguments 
were  irresistible;  those  were  halcyon  days  for  artists.  But  artists,  even  the 
ablest,  are  but  men.  You  know  the  inglorious  nickname  which  the  Clevel- 
and light-hearted  mannerist,  Luca  Giordano,  bears  in  history  ? Well,  our 
artists  were  in  those  years,  almost  without  exception,  fa  presto.  In  the 
spring  of  1873  came  the  recoil.  The  millions  proved  but  glittering  bubbles, 
or  rather  something  much  worse.  Like  exploding  shells,  they  scattered  about 
death  and  destruction.  The  palaces,  which  had  been  conjured  out  of  the  earth, 
certainly  remained  in  their  places,  though  they  passed  into  other  hands ; but 
the  costly  marble  statues  and  the  priceless  pictures — a legend  was  current  that, 
in  the  hours  of  darkness,  the  portals  of  those  palaces  opened,  and  strange  fune- 
real processions  passed  through  the  still  streets  to  some  picture-dealer  or  other 
who  had  not  yet  lost  all  heart,  and,  in  hope  of  better  days,  was  willing  to  risk 
a bit  of  capital.  And  that,  unfortunately,  was  not  mere  idle  rumor.  The  pri- 
vate galleries  which  came  into  existence  between  1870  and  1873  have  almost 
all  been  privately  sold,  or  publicly  dispersed  under  the  hammer.  For  artists 
the  fat  days  of  the  1 Promoters’  have  been  followed  by  the  lean  days  of  the 
‘ Great  Crash.’  The  artists  had,  and  alas  ! they  still  have,  plenty  of  time  to 
reflect  upon  their  sins  during  those  years,  and  to  paint  better  pictures.  To 
their  credit  be  it  said,  they  have  used  the  opportunity  well.  The  last  great 
Academy  Exhibition  showed  this.  The  characteristics  of  the  display  were 
earnest  effort  and  conscientious  industry.”  With  but  few  exceptions,  the 
words  written  concerning  Germany  are  descriptive  of  America  also. 

Mr.  Bierstadt  is  a believer  in  Wagner’s  principle  of  the  value  of  mere 
quantity  in  a work  of  art.  He  has  painted  more  large  canvases  than  any 
other  American  artist.  His  style  is  demonstrative  and  infused  with  emotion  ; 
he  is  the  Gustave  Dorc  of  landscape-painting.  With  Mr.  Cross,  the  English 
Home  Secretary,  he  doubtless  holds  that  art  from  beginning  to  end  is  noth- 
ing more  nor  less  than  imitation — imitation  inspired  (if  not  controlled)  by 
veracity,  refined  by  taste,  and,  we  may  add,  assisted  by  artifice ; and,  with  the 
sculptor,  he  likes  a subject  that  is  noble  in  itself,  and  disdains  to  illumine 
common  thing-s. 

O 
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On  the  occasion  of  the  successful  Loan  Exhibition  under  the  direction  of 
the  Young  People’s  Association  of  the  Lafayette  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church, 
in  Brooklyn,  in  1878,  twenty-four  of  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Bridgman’s  paintings 
were  hung  side  by  side  in  what  was  called  the  “ Bridgman  Gallery.”  The 
series  comprised  his  first  work  in  oil,  namely,  a head  of  a boy ; his  “ American 
Circus  in  France  ; ” his  “ Prayer  in  the  Mosque,”  owned  by  Mr.  Edwin  Pack- 
ard ; his  “ Raineses  II.,”  “ Fete  in  the  Palace  of  Rameses,”  and  portrait  of 
himself,  owned  by  Mr.  B.  Sherk;  and  his  “ View  on  the  Upper  Nile,”  “Tete- 
a-tete,”  “Pride  of  the  Ilarem,”  “Woman  of  Kabzla,”  and  “Normandy  Peas- 
ant-Girl.” Large  and  beautiful  as  was  the  Loan  Exhibition,  containing  as  it 
did  bronzes,  laces,  embroideries,  water-colors,  and  many  foreign  and  domestic 
oil-paintings,  Mr.  Bridgman’s  collection  was  one  of  its  most  attractive  and 
notable  features.  The  young  artist  appeared  with  distinction  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  friends  of  his  boyhood.  Having  been  for  several  years  a pupil  of 
the  celebrated  Gerome,  and  an  enthusiastic  disciple  of  that  master,  it  is  not 
strange  that  the  influence  of  the  latter  should  be  visible  in  many  of  Mr.  Bridg- 
man’s pictures.  The  work  that  we  have  engraved  does  not  suggest  Gerome 
strikingly ; but  others,  in  subject,  in  composition,  and  in  coloring,  reveal  very 
clearly  the  source  of  their  inspiration.  In  the  recent  exhibition  of  the  Society 
of  American  Artists, for  example,  Mr.  Bridgman  was  represented  by  his  “Fete 
in  the  Palace  of  Rameses,”  certain  parts  of  which  remind  one  easily  of  the 
painter  of  “ L’Almee”  and  “ Cleopatre  et  Cesar.”  But  a similar  remark  might 
be  made  concerning  four-fifths  of  the  contributions  to  that  exhibition,  and 
in  general  concerning  nearly  all  of  the  first  productions  of  American  artists 
who  have  studied  in  the  ateliers  of  Europe.  In  such  cases  the  intelligent 
spectator  is  little  inclined  to  find  fault.  He  remembers  how  closely  Raphael’s 
earlier  Madonnas  resembled  the  creations  of  his  teacher,  Perugino,  and  how 
natural  it  is,  for  a child  that  is  learning  to  walk,  to  lean  upon  somebody  or 
something.  A beginner  in  art  must  begin  with  copying ; and,  the  more  slav- 
ishly he  cojiies  at  first,  the  better  is  he  likely  to  become.  His  initial  works 
are,  or  should  be,  exact  transcriptions  of  natural  facts,  and  of  selected  models. 
The  results  of  elaborate  convention,  the  penetration  of  imaginative  conception, 
the  personal  impress  stamped  upon  the  canvas  or  the  clay,  come  afterward. 
Imitation  first,  and  then  originality. 


From  a Painting  by  Frederick  A.  Bridgman. 
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The  “ Pyrenees  Peasants  returning  from  tlie  Harvest -Field  ” was  painted 
by  Mr.  Bridgman  for  the  French  Salon  of  1872,  and  bought  by  Mr.  A.  A. 
Low,  of  Brooklyn,  in  whose  gallery  it  now  hangs.  In  the  evening  sunshine, 
and  along  a picturesquely  winding  and  bordered  road  through  a rolling  region 
of  country,  a pair  of  oxen  is  drawing  a wagon-load  of  garnered  grain,  upon 
which  are  seated  two  women,  apparently  much  more  weary  than  the  faithful 
beasts  in  front  of  them,  or  the  bright  young  fellow  who  leads  the  procession. 
By  the  side  of  the  wagon  another  woman  trudges  on,  her  face  wearing  an 
expression  of  ill-humor  and  disrelish.  She  and  her  sisters,  evidently,  have 
been  working  harder  than  either  the  oxen  or  the  driver.  She  is  barefoot,  too, 
while  the  man  and  the  animals  are  shod.  Beyond  the  shadows  of  the  middle 
distance  the  hill-slopes  lie  in  brightest  light,  which  glows  also  on  the  distant 
landscape  and  the  horizon.  The  principal  elements  of  the  scene  are  empha- 
sized so  as  to  make  a picture  of  them — and  a very  pleasant  picture  it  is,  sound 
and  harmonious,  without  showiness  and  without  triviality. 

Mr.  Bridgman’s  “Burial  of  a Mummy”  had  the  honor  of  bringing  to  the 
artist  a third-class  medal  in  the  Salon  of  1877,  and  of  receiving  from  the 
French  critics  an  award  of  praise  unusual  for  an  American  work.  The  nov- 
elty and  richness  of  the  incident,  the  freshness  and  courage  of  the  treatment, 
the  relief  and  distinctive  characterization  of  the  principal  figures,  and  the 
decidedly  scenic  handling  of  the  subject,  are  easy  of  discernment  in  this  suc- 
cessful picture.  It  was  in  the  American  department  of  the  Paris  Exhibition 
for  1878,  where  it  elicited  from  the  London  Athenaeum  highly-favorable  com- 
ment. “The  scene,”  says  the  Athenaeum , “represents  the  Nile,  with  the 
dead  being  transported  by  water  to  their  place  of  burial.  The  centre  of  the 
composition  is  occupied  by  a barge,  on  which  is  fitted  a sort  of  catafalque, 
whereon  rests  the  mummy-case ; at  the  head  and  feet  are  two  figures,  who 
may  be  supposed  to  be  the  mother  and  son  of  the  deceased ; an  altar,  with 
priests  and  some  musicians,  occupies  the  fore-part  of  the  barge,  the  stern  being 
filled  with  a group  of  lamenting  women  ; the  barge  is  towed  across  the  river 
by  a boat  manned  by  a body  of  rowers.  Another  barge,  with  similar  freight- 
age, is  seen  in  advance.  All  the  details  of  costume  and  accessories  are  thor- 
oughly studied,  and  the  drawing  and  painting  are  deserving  of  high  commen- 
dation, as  will  be  understood  by  those  who  remember  Mr.  Bridgman’s  ‘ Nile- 
37 
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Boat  ’ in  tlie  last  year’s  Academy  Exhibition.  Especially  beautiful  is  the 
landscape,  showing  the  mountains,  with  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  light- 
ing up  their  tops,  and  the  stretch  of  river  beneath  reflecting  cool  and  pellucid 
sky-tints.” 

Mr.  Bridgman’s  contribution  to  the  Salon  this  year  is  a representation  of 
an  Assyrian  king  killing  lions  in  the  amphitheatre.  “ The  monarch,”  says  the 
Paris  correspondent  of  the  Art  Journal , “ has  just  bent  his  bow,  and  is  in 
the  act  of  launching  his  shaft  at  a superb  lion,  who  has  been  released  from 
one  of  the  two  clumsy  wooden  cages  dimly  visible  in  the  background,  and 
who,  with  extended  tail  and  lip  upcurled  in  a portentous  snarl,  is  evidently 
meditating  an  attack.”  A dead  lion  lies  on  the  ground.  The  sky  is  seen 
through  an  opening  at  the  left  of  the  crowded  amphitheatre.  One  of  the 
artist’s  latest  works  is  a view  of  an  old-fashioned  diligence , with  six  galloping 
horses,  entering  a village  on  a bright  summer  morning.  His  feeling  is  strong 
for  the  literary  aspects  of  his  subjects — for  stories  that  tell  themselves,  and 
are  interesting,  if  not  startling,  in  the  telling.  His  principal  works  thus 
far  have  been  concerned  with  reproducing  the  customs  and  the  types  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians  and  the  modern  Turks. 

A contributor  to  Appletons’  Art  Journal  for  February,  1876,  writes  : 
“ Visitors  to  the  exhibition  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  last  spring, 
were  struck  by  a very  spirited  painting  of  a circus  exhibition,  described  in  the 
catalogue  as  ‘ An  American  Circus  in  France.’  The  painter  is  Mr.  Frederick 
A.  Bridgman,  an  artist  yet  in  the  youth  of  his  career.  Mr.  Bridgman  was 
born  in  Tuskegee,  Alabama,  in  the  year  1847.  He  showed  a strong  love  for 
the  arts  at  an  early  age.  Ilis  father  having  died,  his  mother  removed  North 
with  her  children,  and  decided  to  apprentice  her  son  to  bank-note  engraving. 
Accordingly,  he  began  work  with  the  American  Bank-Note  Company  in  1862. 
During  this  period  he  painted  at  home,  and  in  the  winter  season  studied  iu 
the  art-schools  in  Brooklyn.  After  remaining  in  the  employ  of  the  Bank-Note 
Company  nearly  four  years,  his  engagement  was  canceled,  at  his  own  solicita- 
tion,  that  he  might  go  to  Europe  to  study  painting.  He  sailed  for  France  in 
May,  1866,  and  on  landing  went  direct  to  Paris.  After  entering  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux-Arts,  he  began  his  studies  under  Gerome,  who  gave  him  much 
kindly  advice,  and  has  since  that  time  taken  great  interest  in  his  progress. 


From  a Painting  by  John  IP.  Casilear. 
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During  the  first  three  years  spent  abroad,  he  experienced  the  usual  discour- 
agement of  young  artists  struggling  for  recognition,  notwithstanding  that  Le 
Monde  Illusive  had  engraved  a number  of  his  paintings,  which  was  an  honor ; 
but  in  the  fourth  year  he  painted  his  ‘ Circus  ’ and  ‘ De  quoi  j^artent  les  Jeunes 
Filles,’  the  success  of  which  at  once  brought  him  into  notice.  At  this  time 
his  pictures  were  well  hung  in  the  Salon,  and  the  Messrs.  Goupil,  of  Paris, 
purchased  many  of  his  works.  Young  Bridgman  spent  his  summers  in  Brit- 
tany, in  the  little  town  of  Pont-Aven,  the  quiet  resort  of  a little  colony  of 
artists,  and  his  winters  in  Paris.  The  winter  of  1870-71,  however,  found 
him,  together  with  a number  of  American,  English,  and  French  artists,  again 
in  Pont-Aven,  the  war  interfering  with  arts  in  the  cities.  This  happening  to 
be  an  unusually  severe  winter,  there  were  two  weeks  of  snow  and  ice — a thing 
unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  Brittany.  Taking  advantage  of  this  opportu- 
nity, he  and  other  Americans  extemporized  skates  at  the  village  blacksmith’s, 
and  astonished  the  peasants  by  their  manoeuvres  on  the  ice.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  he  painted  ‘ Girls  in  the  Way,’  ‘Up  Early,’  and  other  works.  The 
summer  following  the  war  he  went  to  England,  but,  not  liking  the  fog  of 
London,  after  a brief  sojourn  of  a month  or  two,  he  returned  to  Paris.  It  was 
in  London  that  he  conceived  his  ‘ Apollo  bearing  off  Cyrene,’  finishing  it  in 
Paris.  This  picture  was  hung  between  two  of  the  famous  masters  of  France, 
Jules  Breton  and  Bonnat.  He  then  journeyed  south  and  settled  in  the  Pyre- 
nees, on  the  Spanish  border,  where  he  met  Fortuny  and  other  painters,  and 
spent  two  years,  being  charmed  with  the  country  and  costumes.  It  was  from 
this  place  that  he  sent  one  of  several  pictures  to  Mr.  A.  A.  Low,  of  Brooklyn. 
Thence  he  went  to  Algiers,  staying  for  a season.  The  winter  of  1873-74  he 
spent  in  Egypt  and  Nubia,  among  the  temples  and  obelisks,  taking  this  occa- 
sion also  to  make  an  excursion  up  the  Nile  as  far  as  the  second  cataract,  engag- 
ing a boat  and  crew,  in  company  with  several  painters.  Returning  from  the 
Orient  in  the  spring  of  1874  to  Paris,  he  brought  with  him  three  hundred 
sketches  in  oil,  water-colors,  and  pencil,  mostly  of  landscapes  and  the  ruins  of 
temples,  as  only  a few  models  were  to  be  had,  owing  to  the  religious  scruples 
of  the  Mohammedans.  With  the  aid  of  these  sketches,  together  with  the  cos- 
tumes and  curiosities  which  he  had  also  secured,  he  was  enabled  to  finish,  after 
his  return  to  his  studio  in  Paris,  some  fine  Oriental  subjects.  One  of  the  most 
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important  of  tliese  subjects  was  entitled  ‘ The  Interior  of  a Harem,  or  the 
Nubian  Fortune-teller.’  It  was  in  the  last  Salon.  Mr.  Bridgman’s  ‘Circus’ 
was  painted  when  he  was  scarcely  more  than  a student,  and,  when  exhibited, 
the  masterly  character  of  the  composition  and  its  brilliancy  of  coloring  excited 
general  admiration,  even  among  the  critics  of  Paris.  The  scene  represents  the 
interior  of  an  American  circus.  A famous  athlete  and  woman  rider  are  per- 
forming a ‘ two  horse  act,’  as  described  in  the  bills  of  the  day.  The  trained 
horses  are  making  their  round  of  the  ring  in  a gentle  canter,  urged  by  the 
crack  of  the  master’s  whip ; and  the  so-called  ‘ trick-clown  ’ and  his  compan- 
ion the  jester  are  engaged  in  their  usual  antics  for  the  delectation  of  the 
crowd.  In  the  original  painting  this  central  tableau  forms  a superb  study  of 
color.  The  athlete,  in  crimson  jacket  and  buff  trunks,  and  the  woman  in  her 
gauzy  costume  glittering  with  spangles,  together  with  the  sturdy  horses,  and 
the  clowns  in  their  raiments  of  many  colors,  was  a bold  subject  for  so  youug 
an  artist  to  handle,  but  it  was  successful.  As  a study  of  character,  the  little 
group  of  rustics  on  the  left  can  scarcely  be  excelled.  In  the  faces  the  differ- 
ent emotions  are  ably  expressed.  There  are  the  woman  spectator,  with  her 
hands  clasped,  and  spellbound  at  the  equestrian  act,  and  the  fellow  behind 
her,  with  a different  temperament,  clapping  his  hands  at  the  vulgar  antics  of 
the  clown.  Again,  the  lout  seated  near  the  tent-pole  has  more  admiration  for 
the  woman  at  his  side  than  the  performance  in  the  ring.  In  the  background 
the  usual  mixed  audience  is  shown,  with  the  band  throwing  out  its  sweet 
strains  to  the  measured  tread  of  the  horses,  and  the  ‘Rocky  Mountain  Indian’ 
seated  in  the  broad  light  near  the  grand  entrance.  This  painting  is  in  the 
gallery  of  Mr.  Edward  F.  Rook,  of  Brooklyn.”  j 

Until  middle  life,  Mr.  John  W.  Casilear  was  an  engraver.  He  was 
born  in  New  York  City ; in  his  sixteenth  year  he  went  into  the  atelier  of  the 
lafe  Peter  Maverick ; he  afterward  studied  under  Mr.  A.  B.  Durand.  At  one 
time  lie  was  a partner  in  the  firm  of  Toppan,  Carpenter  A Company,  bank-note 
engravers.  One  of  his  principal  efforts  with  the  burin  is  a reproduction  of 
Mr.  Daniel  Huntington’s  oil-painting,  “ The  Sibyl,”  which  was  published  by 
the  American  Art  Union.  In  1840  he  went  to  Europe  with  Messrs.  Durand, 
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Kensett,  and  Rossiter,  and  directed  Ids  attention  to  painting ; and,  like  Mr. 
Durand,  Mr.  Kensett,  and  many  other  celebrities  whose  careers  began  in  the 
workshop  of  the  engraver,  abandoned  the  burin  for  the  brush.  He  came 
back  to  New  York  with  a good  number  of  original  sketches,  and  with  a deter- 
mination to  paint,  although  it  was  many  years  hater  that  he  finally  relin- 
quished his  hold  upon  wood  and  steel.  He  passed  his  summers  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Vermont  and  in  the  adjoining  States,  made  studies  industriously,  for- 
warded some  of  them  to  the  Academy  exhibitions,  and  in  1835  became  an  as- 
sociate of  that  body,  which,  Mr.  Casilear  modestly  though  rather  ambiguous- 
ly says,  “ took  in  anybody  at  that  time  ! ” His  first  painting  exhibited  there 
was  a simple  storm-effect  upon  a summer  landscape.  It  was  a cabinet-picture. 
His  works  are  usually  small  in  size,  measuring  about  two  feet  by  three.  He 
went  to  Euroj>e  again  in  1857.  Switzerland  was  his  chief  attraction  on  that 
continent,  as  Lake  George  and  the  Genesee  Valley,  in  Western  New  York, 
have  been  on  this  continent.  His  success  has  been  most  conspicuous  in  the 
portrayal  of  simple  pastoral  scenes.  If  he  abandons  them,  and  paints  a sub- 
ject like  “ Niagara  Falls,”  the  public  response  is  imperfect.  His  name  has  be- 
come identified  with  sunny,  peaceful  “ river-sides  ” and  meadows.  He  is  an 
Academician,  and  a member  of  the  Artists’  Fund  Society. 

Although  the  influence  of  an  engraver’s  mental  and  manual  habits  is  apt 
to  appear  in  his  oil-paintings,  exceptions  to  this  rule,  as  to  all  others,  occur,  of 
course.  Mr.  Shirlaw’s  canvases,  for  example,  discover  no  traces  of  his  early 
devotion  to  steel  and  copper  plates.  The  engraver  who  is  compelled  to  repre- 
sent aerial  perspective  by  the  fineness  and  coarseness  of  his  lines,  and  by  the 
varying  distances  between  them,  is  liable  when  using  the  brush  to  be  ham- 
pered consciously  or  unconsciously  by  restrictions  similar  to  those  that  beset 
him  when  using  the  burin  ; and  that  very  precision  of  touch  which  in  one 
sphere  of  work  is  an  excellence  becomes  in  another  sphere  a positive  demerit. 
Moreover,  while  the  art  of  engraving  is  essentially  an  imitative  art,  the  art  of 
painting  is  essentially  interpretative,  and  interpretative  chiefly  by  means  of 
the  qualities  and  tones  of  colors.  So  little  imitative  is  it  that  the  professed 
design  of  some  of  the  greatest  painters  is  the  faithful  representation  of  nothing 
in  heaven,  air,  earth,  or  sea.  They  imagine  a harmony  of  colors  and  lines,  and 
they  set  forth  simply  their  imagining.  If  the  record  of  it  gives  the  spectator 
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merely  a part  of  the  pleasure  which  the  original  gave  them,  they  are  more  than 
satisfied.  If  he  receives  no  pleasure  at  all,  they  can  only  pity  him,  and  pro- 
ceed to  paint  something  more  of  the  same  sort.  It  would  be  too  much  to  say 
that  Mr.  Casilear’s  landscapes  are  entirely  free  from  reminiscences  of  his  early 
craft.  Their  excellence,  however,  is  very  well  defined. 

Mr.  William  M.  Chase  was  born  on  the  1st  of  November,  1849,  in 
Franklin  County,  Indiana.  In  the  year  1868  he  studied  portrait-painting 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  B.  F.  Hayes,  and  in  1869  became  a pupil  of  Mr. 
J.  O.  Eaton,  of  New  York,  and  attended  the  school  of  the  Academy  of  De- 
sign. In  1871  he  removed  to  St.  Louis,  and  painted  fruit  and  still-life  for 
one  year,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  went  to  Europe.  He  staid  six 
years  in  Munich,  with  the  exception  of  thirteen  months  spent  in  Venice,  and 
was  a student  in  the  Loyal  Academy.  His  first  picture  sent  thence  to  this 
country  was  “ The  Dowager,”  and  his  next  “ The  Court-Jester,”  which  we  have 
engraved.  A picture  entitled  “ Feeding  the  Pigeons  ” went  to  St.  Louis,  and 
is  now  owned  in  New  York.  “ The  Apprentice,”  “ The  Poacher,”  and  the 
“ Ready  for  the  Ride,”  were  hung  in  the  Kurtz  Gallery  Exhibition,  in  Neiv 
York,  in  the  spring  of  1878.  Mr.  Chase  is  a teacher  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Art-Students’  League. 

To  the  National  Academy  Exhibition  of  1875  Mr.  Chase,  Mr.  David  Neal, 
Mr.  J.  Alden  Weir,  Mr.  Wyatt  Eaton,  and  other  young  artists,  contributed  a 
series  of  works  which  possessed  features  so  new  and  striking  that  public  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  them  at  once.  In  breadth  and  freedom  of  treatment,  in 
tone,  in  a certain  freshness  and  vitality  of  conception,  these  pictures  were 
altogether  apart  from  most  of  those  that  surrounded  them,  and  that  the 
traditional  visitor  to  the  Academy  expected  to  see.  It  was  on  this  occasion 
that  some  of  the  rising  young  members  of  the  present  Society  of  American 
Artists  made  their  first  appearance  in  public.  Not  long  afterward,  in  the 
rooms  of  Messrs.  Cottier  A Company,  in  New  York,  a similar  collection  was 
displayed,  Mrs.  Helena  De  Kay  Gilder,  Miss  Oakey,  Mr.  Francis  Lathrop,  Mr. 
A.  H.  Thayer,  and  Mr.  Albert  Ryder,  being  also  contributors.  In  the  Acad- 
emy Exhibition  of  1877  the  young  artists  had  a fine  representation,  and 
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were  treated  with  unusual  courtesy  by  the  hanging  committee ; and  the  next 
year,  though  many  of  them  sent  works  to  the  regular  Academy  Exhibition, 
an  exhibition  of  their  own  was  organized  in  the  Kurtz  Gallery,  in  the  same 
city.  Notable  among  the  artists  there  represented  were  Mr.  W.  H.  Low,  Mr. 
William  Sartain,  Mr.  Thomas  Eakins,  Mr.  Thomas  Moran,  Mr.  William  E. 
Bunce,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Miller,  Mr.  William  M.  Hunt,  Mr.  John  S.  Sargent,  Mr. 
W.  S.  Macy,  Mr.  R.  Swain  Gifford,  Miss  Elizabeth  Booth,  Mr.  Frank  Duveneck, 
Mr.  W.  Twachtmann,  Mr.  Charles  S.  Pearce,  Mr.  T.  W.  Dewing,  Mr.  A.  H.  Wy- 
ant, Mr.  Charles  G.  Dyer,  Mr.  John  La  Farge,  Mr.  Samuel  Colman,  Mr.  Louis 
C.  Tiffany,  Mr.  James  M.  Whistler,  Mr.  Homer  D.  Martin,  Mr.  J.  C.  Beckwith, 
Mr.  J.  McClure  Hamilton,  Mr.  C.  B.  Comans,  Mr.  Frederick  Bridgman,  Mr. 
George  Inness,  Mr.  George  Inness,  Jr.,  Mr.  Frederick  Dielman,  Mr.  William 
Dannat,  and  Mr.  Olin  L.  Warner,  in  addition  to  the  artists  already  mentioned. 
The  portrait-studies  of  Mr.  J.  Alden  Weir  received  especial  attention.  Con- 
cerning one  of  them,  which  Mr.  Weir  elaborated  into  a life-size  representation 
of  his  father,  Professor  Robert  W.  Weir,  and  sent  to  the  National  Academy 
Exhibition,  the  writer  said,  at  the  time : “ Mr.  J.  Alden  Weir’s  portrait  of  his 
father  is  an  exceedingly  artistic  work,  well  worthy  of  serious  study  on  the  part 
of  visitors  to  the  exhibition.  It  has  not  been  treated  very  favorably,  nor,  we 
think,  fairly,  by  the  hanging  committee,  but  that  makes  absolutely  no  difference 
whatever,  so  far  as  its  reception  by  intelligent  men  and  women  is  concerned. 
If  the  hanging  committee  think  that  this  picture  is  inferior  to  a score  of  other 
productions  hung  upon  the  line,  the  hanging  committee  are  greatly  to  be  pitied. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  conceive  it  to  be  their  duty  to  honor  the  Academi- 
cians simply  for  the  reason  that  the  latter  are  Academicians,  they  should  say 
so  at  once,  and  let  the  public  understand  the  matter.  Mr.  Weir’s  portrait, 
however,  can  be  seen  quite  well  where  it  is.  It  discovers  a sensitive  and 
refined  perception  of  character,  a naturalness,  zest,  and  individuality  of 
treatment,  and  a robust  nobleness  and  severity  of  purpose  which  are  not  less 
delightful  than  rare.  With  mere  superficial  cleverness,  with  paintiness,  pret- 
tiness, and  polish,  it  has  no  concern.  The  subject  is  handled  as  an  organic 
whole — handled  broadly,  and  at  the  same  time  with  sufficient  attention  to 
details.  Look,  for  instance,  at  the  modeling  of  the  hands — how  faithfully, 
intelligently,  and  solidly  it  has  been  done  ! and  consider  how  miserably  it  is 
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usually  clone  in  modern  portrait-painting.  The  picture  lias  feeling  and  soul ; 
it  depicts  a live  man,  a real  man,  who  thinks,  and  wliose  thoughts  are  worth 
something,  who  has  a brain  and  a heart,  and  whose  experience  is  of  value. 
Of  how  little  need  are  elaborate  and  carefully-arranged  accessories  in  a work 
like  this  ! What  accessories,  indeed,  could  be  fewer  or  simpler  than  the  ones 
in  use  here  ? The  representation  is  sculpturesque  in  its  simplicity  and  dig- 
nity. Everything  transient,  accidental,  and  unimportant,  has  been  passed  by 
in  order  to  concentrate  the  unity  and  the  force  of  the  impression  intended  to 
be  transmitted.  The  artist  has  seen  his  subject,  not  in  parts  but  in  mass,  and 
his  treatment  of  it  is  free  from  studio-tricks.  High  art  is  not  often  popular 
art,  because,  in  order  that  a work  shall  be  popular,  its  excellences  must  be,  to 
a certain  extent,  obvious ; and  obviousness  is  usually  the  very  last  element  of 
aesthetic  merit.  In  ancient  times  a pig  was  considered  to  be  the  proper  sacri- 
fice to  the  goddess  of  the  lower  world,  and  figures  of  pigs  were  dedicated  to 
her  in  this  world.  Now,  a pig  is  the  most  obvious  of  creatures.  His  attri- 
butes, being  all  on  the  surface,  can  be  appreciated  at  once.  But  sometimes 
high  art  is  popular  too,  probably  for  the  reason  that  there  are  exceptions  to 
every  rule.  Mr.  Chase’s  1 Apprentice,’  for  example,  in  the  Society  of  American 
Artists’  Exhibition  last  month,  was  high  art,  yet  almost  everybody  seemed  to 
like  it.  Mr.  Weir’s  portrait  also  contains  certain  elements  of  popularity  which 
commend  it  to  the  common  throng.  The  greater  number  of  visitors  to  the 
Academy,  doubtless,  are  struck  by  it  and  pleased  with  it.  We  wish  that  they 
could  be  induced  to  study  it  under  the  direction  of  a competent  expounder. 
They  would  learn  excellently  well  the  nature  and  the  value  of  a really  artistic 
portrait.” 

The  earlier  works  of  Mr.  Albert  F.  Bellows  were  painted  in  oils ; the 
later  ones  almost  exclusively  in  water-colors.  His  ancestors  came  to  this 
country  from  England  in  1G34.  When  sixteen  years  old  he  was  apprenticed 
to  a lithographer  in  Boston.  After  a course  of  instruction  in  Europe,  he 
painted  “ The  First  Pair  of  Boots,”  “ The  City  Cousins,”  “ The  Sorrows  of 
Boyhood,”  and  other  genre  pictures,  and  in  1861  was  elected  an  Academician. 
In  1865  he  crossed  the  Atlantic  again,  and  spent  many  months  in  the  study 
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of  the  English  water-colorists,  making  sketches  of  farmhouses,  hamlets,  and 
country  lanes,  which  he  used  in  such  pictures  as  “A  By-way  near  Torquay,  in 
Devonshire”  and  “Devonshire  Cottages.”  He  is  one  of  the  principal  con- 
tributors to  the  regular  exhibitions  of  the  American  Water-Color  Society. 
His  studio  was  in  Boston,  and  is  now  in  New  York.  A recent  biographer  in 
Appletons’  Art  Journal  writes  : “ Mr.  Bellows  has  been  a constant  and  large 
exhibitor  in  the  New  York  exhibitions,  and  probably  no  class  of  subjects  finds 
so  much  favor  in  the  eyes  of  connoisseurs  and  the  public  as  that  presented  by 
him.  To  the  recent  exhibition  of  the  American  Society  of  Painters  in  Water- 
Colors  he  sent  several  charming  pictures,  two  of  the  most  important  of  which 
are  engraved  here,  both  illustrating  English  rural  scenes.  To  many  admirers 
of  art  the  ‘ By-way  near  Torquay  ’ will  be  accepted  as  one  of  Mr.  Bellows’s 
most  delightful  pictures.  The  subject  gives  a view  of  a farm-lane  embow- 
ered in  trees,  leading,  perhaps,  from  the  village  street,  where  the  cottages  clus- 
ter in  the  distance,  to  the  foreground  brook.  Across  the  pool  a huge  log  has 
been  thrown,  and  another  projects  over  the  water,  and  from  this  causeway  two 
girls  with  rods  and  lines  are  fishing.  The  subject  has  no  sensational  feature  to 
commend  it  to  favor ; its  success  consists  solely  in  its  simplicity  of  treatment 
and  the  presentation  of  a real  scene  drawn  from  Nature — one  which  not  only 
embodies  a pleasant  expression  of  sentiment,  but  appeals  to  the  heart.  The 
stretch  of  cool,  transparent  water  in  the  foreground,  and  the  bit  of  blue  sky 
which  shows  above  the  house-tops  in  the  distance,  together  with  the  sparkling 
effect  of  light  and  shade  which  intervenes  along  the  shaded  lane,  will  be 
appreciated  by  all  as  beautiful  incidents  in  the  composition.  In  the  picture 
of  ‘ Devonshire  Cottages  ’ is  a group  of  cottages  with  thatched  roofs  and  rude 
chimneys,  poor  and  unpretending  structures,  but  so  embowered  in  running 
vines  and  shrubbery  that  they  assume  striking  features  of  beauty  and  pictu- 
resqueness. There  are  no  children  here,  but,  as  an  evidence  of  life,  an  English 
matron  stands  in  the  door  of  her  cottage,  and  is  apparently  watching  her  flock 
of  geese  on  their  march  to  the  foreground  pool.  There  are  but  few  American 
artists  whose  works  are  more  popular  than  those  of  Mr.  Bellows,  and  this  is 
due  not  only  to  the  taste  shown  in  the  selection  of  subjects,  but  also  to  their 
artistic  treatment.” 
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In  a conversation  originally  reported  in  tLe  New  York  Evening  Post, 
Professor  Robert  W.  Weir,  recently  of  West  Point,  said  to  tlie  writer,  while 
showing  his  picture  of  “ Christ  in  the  Garden  ” : “ The  age  is  materialistic, 
but  few  persons  buy  religious  pictures;  and  then,  not  every  painter  is 
in  a condition  to  paint  them.  Haydon,  you  remember,  tried  a Christ,  and, 
as  somebody  said  of  it,  the  head  he  produced  resembled  his  own,  Avith  red 
hair  and  a mouth  like  a letter-box.’  The  tenderness  of  Christ  always  seems 
to  me  to  have  been  his  dominant  characteristic ; and  I prefer  to  represent  him 
as  in  the  act  of  saying,  ‘ Daughters  of  Jerusalem,  weep  not  for  me,’  rather 
than  as  in  the  act  of  commanding  the  winds  and  the  waves  to  be  still.  Very 
touching  are  such  words  of  human  sympathy.  Yet  to  delineate  his  character 
is  impossible.  A year  or  two  ago  I painted  the  two  Marys  at  the  tomb,  and 
left  the  figure  of  Christ  to  be  imagined.  I have  often  so  left  it.  One  feels  a 
delicacy  in  even  attempting  the  delineation.” 

“ Is  not  the  modern  landscape,”  I asked,  “ with  its  presentation  and  inter- 
pretation of  the  beauty  of  Nature,  truly  a religious  work  ? ” “Undoubtedly 
it  is,”  he  replied  ; “ it  raises  the  aspiration  of  the  beholder  from  earth  to  heav- 
en ; it  lays  before  us  the  work  of  the  Creator.  Nature — truth — gives  the 

value  to  all  works  of  art.  A very  ordinary  subject,  when  treated  truthfully, 
is  always  impressive.  Sometimes  the  sight  of  a cloud  in  the  sky  brings  tears 
to  my  eyes.  I have  tried  to  connect  the  sight  with  something  I have  seen 
before ; but  the  effort  was  useless.  The  emotion  was  simply  sjxmtaneous — 
beyond  my  control.” 

“ Turner’s  ‘ Slave-Ship,’  ” observed  the  professor,  “ is  a wonderful  piece  of 
painting,  but  it  tells  no  story  whatever,  and  was  not  inteuded  to  do  so.  It  is 
simply  an  effect  of  color,  and  of  light  and  dark ; and  as  such  it  is  the  very 
cream  and  poetry  of  painting.  Thackeray  said  of  Turner’s ‘Temeraire,’ ‘ If 
that  picture  could  be  translated  into  music,  it  would  be  a national  anthem ;’ 
and  a similar  remark  might  be  made  concerning  the  ‘ Slave-Ship.’  Turner,  in 
my  opinion,  painted  rapidly  from  the  inspiration  of  the  moment,  laying  on  his 
colors  furiously,  with  perhaps  only  a knife  or  trowel.  When  he  had  done 
enough  to  suggest  a thought,  he  would  stop,  and  then  tack  on  a name  to  the 
canvas — any  name  that  lbs  fancy  dictated,  or  a quotation  from  some  poem  like 
the  ‘ Fallacies  of  Hope,’  for  example,  a poem  which  never  existed.  In  his 
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‘ Slave-Ship  1 the  black  figure  in  the  foreground  has  a leg  ten  feet  long,  the 
fish  have  eyes  as  big  as  dinner-plates,  and  iron  is  made  to  float  on  the  water. 
He  fastened  a manacle  around  that  leg,  and  called  the  picture  the  ‘ Slave-Ship.1 
He  didn’t  know  what  he  intended  to  do  when  he  began  to  paint  it.” 

The  professor  proceeded  to  illustrate  how,  in  his  opinion,  the  work  had 
been  done.  From  a corner  of  his  studio  he  brought  out  a marine  of  his  own 
— gray-toned,  cloudy,  stormy,  the  sun  setting  behind  a bank  of  dark  cloud, 
and  tipping  some  of  the  troubled  waves  with  light,  the  whole  scene  expressive 
of  immensity  and  of  desolation.  “ I painted  that,”  said  he,  “ in  an  hour  one 
morning,  after  looking  at  the  ‘ Slave-Ship,’  just  to  illustrate  for  myself  my 
own  idea  of  Turner’s  process;  I mixed  my  colors  hurriedly  on  the  palette  and 
transferred  them  to  the  canvas  with  a small  trowel.  I did  not  once  use  a 
brush.  Now,  if  I wanted  to  give  the  picture  a name,  I should  put  some 
object  on  the  canvas,  and  append  a title  in  accordance  with  it.  Ruskin,  you 
remember,  observes  that  no  two  inches  of  Turner’s  pictures  have  the  same  tint. 
In  that  respect  they  are  just  like  Nature  ; and  this  result  can  be  produced  in 
no  other  way  than  that  I have  described.” 

The  professor’s  humor  played  brilliantly  around  his  philosophy  of  Turner, 
and  it  was  pleasant  to  hear  his  version  of  some  stories  about  his  English 
brother — the  story,  for  instance,  of  the  lady  looking  over  Turner’s  shoulder, 
and  telling  Turner  that  she  didn’t  see  anything  in  what  he  was  doing.  “ But 
don’t  you  wish  you  could , though  \ ” replied  the  painter.  “ Somebody,”  con- 
tinued the  professor,  “ once  remarked  that  a marine  of  Turner’s  at  the  Royal 
Academy  Exhibition  in  London  was  1 too  cool.’  It  was  hanging  beside  a very 
warm  landscape  by  Constable,  and  opposite  it,  on  the  other  side  of  the  room, 
was  a representation  of  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego,  dancing  in  the 
fiery  furnace.  The  criticism  was  repeated  to  Turner.  It  seemed  to  nettle 
him.  Soon  afterward  he  threw  a fistful  of  bright-red  pigment  into  one  cor- 
ner of  the  ‘too  cool’  picture.  One  of  the  artists  at  the  exhibition  remarked 
that  a coal  had  popped  out  of  the  fiery  furnace  opposite.  In  a day  or  two 
Turner  shaped  the  coal  into  a buoy,  which  shed  red  light,  upon  the  neighbor- 
ing waves.  The  whole  tone  of  the  picture  was  transformed  ; and  Constable’s 
picture  became  the  one  that  was  ‘ too  cool.’  ” 

When  American  artists  were  touched  in  the  conversation,  the  touch  was 
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always  generous  and  gentle.  The  veteran  had  no  bitterness  of  spirit,  deal 
ousy  and  envy  simply  had  no  place.  I wish  that  I could  transcribe  all  his 
tributes  and  his  estimates.  Many  of  his  observations  on  foreign  painters, 
also,  would  bear  repeating.  Gerome  has  immense  technical  power,  he  thinks, 
but  lacks  refinement  of  feeling,  and  is  fond  of  the  theatrical.  His  “ Cleopatra 
before  Caesar”  was  admirable  in  background  ; but  the  frail  queen  herself  was 
miserably  done.  The  “Circassian  Slave”  dancing  was  vulgar,  coarse,  badly 
drawn,  and  hard  and  resonant  as  porcelain.  “ Knock  it,  and  it  will  ring.” 
But  here,  again,  the  background  was  beautiful.  The  “ Sword-Dance,”  how- 
ever, was  a very  remarkable  piece  of  execution,  and  a truthful  representation 
of  the  scene,  the  figure  of  the  woman  being  delightfully  managed  so  that  the 
green  veil  which  floats  about  her  does  not  injure  the  rest  of  the  color.  Still, 
in  general,  Gerome’s  productions  have  in  them  more  of  work  than  of  pleasure. 
Wilkie’s  honest  scenes  were  rich  in  sentiment  and  masterly.  “ Meissonier  is 
all  very  well ; gets  enormous  prices  for  his  pictures,  far  beyond  their  worth. 
I suppose  he  is  so  well  known  that  everybody  who  has  a collection  wants  one 
of  his  pictures.  But  his  1 Man  smoking  a Pipe  ’ — what  is  it  ? Wonderfully 
made  out ; no  one  could  have  executed  it  better : a piece  of  ingenuity,  like 
that  of  a man  playing  a trick,  who  does  something  you  can’t  comprehend, 
almost.  He  doesn’t  come  out  with  human  feeling,  like  Wilkie  in  his  ‘ Gentle 
Shepherd,’  for  example.  Wilkie’s  work  always  has  in  it  that  ‘ one  touch  of 
nature  ’ — human  nature — which  interests,  brightens,  awakens  the  sympathy. 
The  heart  is  the  object  that  a work  of  art  appeals  to.  The  appeal  to  the 
intellect  is  only  incidental.  That  is  why  Meissonier  is  not  so  great  an  artist 
as  Wilkie.  At  the  same  time  a work  of  art  should  elevate  as  well  as  excite 
the  emotions.”  The  professor  was  getting  upon  delicate  ground,  and  I re- 
solved to  ask  him  point-blank  whether  the  infusion  of  a moral  design  into  a 
work  of  art  is  artistically  legitimate.  His  reply  was  quick  and  clear.  “ A 
moral  end  is  legitimate,”  he  said;  “painters  have  immoral  ends,  why  can’t  they 
have  moral  ones  ? A good  deal  of  modern  art-work  is  a prostitution  of  art. 
A good  many  pictures  excite  immoral  feelings  in  the  spectator.  They  have 
this  effect,  whether  they  were  intended  to  or  not.  Why  should  not  a painter 
aim  to  excite  moral  feelings  ? Much  of  the  present  representation  of  the  nude 
is  all  wrong,  and  has  no  reason  for  existing.  Take  any  young  girl  with  you 
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into  a room  where  some  French  figure-pieces  are  hanging,  and  she  will  with- 
draw her  arm  from  yours  and  walk  out.  In  Europe,  of  course,  they  are  more 
accustomed  to  this  sort  of  thing.  But  a great  deal  of  French  art  is  really 
lewd  and  immoral,  whatever  people  may  say  they  think  about  it,  and  its 
cleverness  does  not  excuse  it.  After  all,  a picture  is  a register  of  the  artist’s 
own  moral  state.  A vulgar  mind  cannot  produce  a refined  picture.  Most 
of  Stuart’s  portraits  contain  an  expression  that  he  had  on  his  own  lips — 
yet  they  are  all  good  portraits.  He  reflected  himself  in  his  works — and  he 
couldn’t  help  it.” 

“ What  is  art  ? ” I asked. 

“ Art,”  he  replied,  “ is  man’s  interpretation  of  beauty,  expressed  not  only 
in  form  and  color,  but  in  every  truth  which  can  be  represented  or  suggested 
by  poetic  words  or  by  pictorial  skill.  It  is  the  chiseled,  colored,  or  written 
index  of  the  mind ; and  for  this  reason,  in  its  purity,  in  the  integrity  of  its 
purpose,  it  is  a strong  incentive  to  good.  To  study  the  language  which  all 
visible  objects  speak,  and  by  this  means  to  bring  out  the  higher  relations 
which  they  bear  to  human  thought  and  life,  is  the  poetry  of  art.” 

Professor  Weir’s  modesty  prevented  me  from  hearing  much  about  his  own 
pictures.  He  read  me  a sketch  of  the  history  of  painting,  which  I should 
like  to  see  in  print — the  subject  is  so  dull  and  has  been  so  often  “ botched,” 
and  he  treats  it  so  gracefully  and  so  luminously.  The  variety  of  his  sub- 
jects in  painting  and  the  charm  with  which  he  handles  them  are  too  well 
known  to  justify  extended  description  at  this  time.  In  “ A Child’s  Dream,” 
one  of  his  latest  unfinished  pictures,  the  scene  is  very  simple — a little  naked 
boy  lying  on  his  side  on  a bed,  his  left  arm  under  his  head,  and  his  right 
resting  on  some  flowers  that  have  fallen  from  his  hand.  He  is  as  sweet  and 
pretty  as  one  of  Bouguereau’s  children,  and  his  dream  is  of  an  angel  stand- 
ing by  him  and  attended  by  three  cherubs — the  boy’s  dead  sister  and  broth- 
ers. The  blue  eyes  of  one  of  the  brothers  express  the  tenderest  solicitude 
for  the  little  sleeper ; and  the  arm  of  the  angel  is  raised  in  benediction.  In 
truth  of  expression,  in  dramatic  force,  in  absence  of  studio-marks,  in  pathos, 
in  unity,  in  softness  and  delicacy  of  flesh-tints,  the  picture  is  obviously  rich. 
“You  will  finish  it?”  I asked.  “ Well,  perhaps  so — for  the  next  Academy 
Exhibition.  It  requires  some  stock  of  health  to  do  so  and  a good  deal  of 
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study ; ” and  tlien  lie  added  in  an  undertone,  “ Art  with,  me  is  not  a play- 
thing.” As  I turned  to  leave  the  studio,  with  its  easels,  its  hanging-casts  of  feet, 
arms,  legs,  and  heads,  its  pictures  on  the  walls  and  on  the  floor,  its  large,  old 
cabinet  of  carved  wood,  its  high-backed,  comfortable  chairs,  its  rug  before  the 
cozy  fireplace,  its  loaded  bookcases,  its  store-boxes  for  paint  and  brushes,  its 
standing  groups  of  spears,  swords,  and  bows,  its  collections  of  armor  and  num- 
berless curiosities,  its  general  air  of  pleasantness  and  full  equipment,  the  artist 
accompanied  me  to  the  door,  and  when  he  opened  it  there  were  the  cloudless 
azure  and  the  honest  sunlight  of  a perfect  September  day.  As  he  stood  with 
one  hand  grasping  the  knob,  the  other  resting  in  his  trousers’  pocket,  and  his 
face  illumined  with  a smile  to  speed  the  parting  guest,  I forgot  that  he  had 
told  me  he  was  seventy-five  years  old.  It  was  noon  out-doors,  and  the  foliage 
was  ripe  but  not  yet  faded,  beneath  a firmament  gradationed  from  zenith-sap- 
phire to  horizon-gray.  To  me  it  seemed  that  it  was  high-noon  also  in  that 
serene  and  generous  soul,  amid  the  glory  and  the  fruitage  of  autumn  without 
a withered  leaf. 

Mr.  R.  AY.  Weir  was  born  at  New  Rochelle,  New  York,  on  the  18th  of 
June,  1803.  He  studied  art  in  Europe,  and  was  the  successor  of  the  painter 
Leslie  as  Professor  of  Drawing  in  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point.  Ilis  works  are  principally  historical  and  genre.  Among  them 
are  “ Columbus  before  the  Council  of  Salamanca,”  “ The  Embarkation  of  the 
Pilgrims,”  “ Christ  and  Nicodemus,”  “ The  Landing  of  Hendrik  Hudson,” 
“ Psestum  by  Moonlight,”  “ View  of  the  Hudson  from  AATest  Point,”  and 
“ Child’s  Evening  Prayer.”  One  of  his  latest  pictures  is  a delightful  cabinet 
marine,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Isaac  Henderson,  Jr. 


Air.  Alexander  H.  Wyant,  the  landscape-painter,  was  born  in  Port  Wash- 
ington, Ohio,  in  1839.  For  several  years  he  was  a sign-painter  in  that  village. 
He  removed  to  Cincinnati  and  painted  some  pictures,  which  commended  them- 
selves to  the  art-patrons  of  the  city,  and  brought  him  money  enough  to  go  to 
Europe  with.  At  Dtisseldorf  he  studied  under  the  direction  of  Hans  .Glide, 
and  became  slightly  acquainted  with  Lessing  — “a  strange,  silent  man,”  he 
says,  “ who,  when  I called  on  him,  sent  his  portfolio  to  me,  and  went  off  into 


From  a Painting  by  Alexander  II.  Wyant. 


DAVID 


NEAL. 


THE  art  career  of  this  painter  has  been  passed  in 
Europe ; but  he  is  an  American  by  birth,  most 
of  his  paintings  are  owned  in  this  country,  and  he 
may  justly  be  included  among  the  leading  artists 
America  has  produced. 

David  Neal  was  born  in  the  manufacturing  city  of 
Lowell,  in  the  year  1838.  His  boyhood  was  unat- 
tended by  any  striking  incidents,  and  there  was 
nothing  in  the  influences  of  the  place  to  arouse  in 
him  a turn  for  art.  The  dull  routine  of  a factory 
town  would  seem  to  be  rather  against  the  awakening 
of  art  feeling  in  the  boys  and  girls  who  played  about 
its  streets.  But  contrary  to  what  one  might  expect, 
David  showed  a talent  for  drawing  at  an  early  age, 
and  earned  the  admiration  of  his  school-fellows  by 
amusing  them  with  sketches  illustrating  whatever 
happened  to  strike  his  childish  fancy.  “The  thoughts 
of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts,”  and  a boy’s  eyes 
often  see  far  beyond  the  hills  which  surround  his  na- 
tive town,  catching  faint  visions  of  his  after-life  in  the 
dim  distance  fading  away  into  the  mists  of  the  future. 

This  was  the  case  with  young  Neal,  who  was 
equipped  with  a good  fund  of  energy  and  resolution. 
Thus  furnished  with  two  of  the  most  essential  qualities 
for  winning  a way  in  life,  he  determined,  when  only 
fifteen,  to  go  out  into  the  world  and  seek  his  fortune. 
He  went  first  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  found  a 
situation  which  gave  him  support,  but  at  the  same 
time  prevented  him  from  devoting  himself  to  the 
study  of  art  for  which  he  longed.  All  he  could  do 
was  to  give  his  few  spare  hours  to  imperfect  attempts 
at  improving  himself ; but  scarcely  any  assistance 
could  he  get  in  his  studies,  for  there  were  no  art 
schools  or  museums  in  the  city  from  which  he  could 
obtain  hints  in  the  pursuit  which  he  had  determined 
to  follow. 

At  length  David  Neal  decided  to  go  to  San  Fran- 
cisco and  see  if  he  could  improve  his  advantages 
there.  He  went  by  way  of  Central  America  and  was 


greatly  impressed  by  the  grandeur  and  luxuriant 
splendor. of  the  tropical  scenery  through  which  he 
passed  on  his  way  to  the  Pacific.  In  San  Francisco 
he  soon  found  employment  in  making  drawings  on 
wood,  constantly  keeping  before  him,  however,  the 
purpose  of  going  sometime  to  Europe  to  study  art. 

In  the  city  of  the  Golden  Gate  young  Neal  passed 
several  years,  not  only  designing  on  wood  but  also 
painting  an  occasional  portrait,  and  endeavoring  to 
save  up  enough  to  carry  out  his  cherished  plan.  His 
patience  and  perseverance  found  their  reward  at  last. 

In  the  year  1862  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
generous-minded  gentleman,  S.  P.  Dewey,  Esq.,  who 
became  interested  in  the  success  of  the  young  en- 
graver, and  volunteered  to  aid  him  to  obtain  the  art 
education  he  so  much  desired.  Mr.  Dewey  furnished 
him  with  the  funds  necessary  to  take  him  to  Europe 
and  support  him  there  for  several  years. 

Mr.  Neal  proceeded  at  once  to  Munich,  the  great 
centre  of  German  art  at  the  present  day.  Although 
ignorant  of  the  language  he  did  not  lose  a moment, 
but  began  at  once  to  take  his  first  study  from  antique 
models  at  the  Royal  Academy. 

In  the  following  year  occurred  an  event  of  great 
importance  in  his  career.  He  married  the  daughter 
of  the  Chevalier  Ainmiiller,  an  artist  of  note  who  was 
also  superintendent  of  the  Royal  Manufactory  of 
stained  glass  of  Bavaria.  As  there  was  no  school  of 
painting  at  that  time  in  Munich  which  was  exactly  to 
his  taste,  Mr.  Neal  entered  the  studio  of  his  father-in- 
law  and  there  began  his  first  regular  lessons  in  oil- 
painting. 

With  the  advice  of  the  Chevalier,  Mr.  Neal  applied 
himself  first  to  the  painting  of  interiors,  chiefly  of 
ecclesiastical  architecture.  The  thoroughness  he  had 
given  to  learning  how  to  draw  correctly  was  now  of 
great  use  to  him,  for  while  he  employed  color  in  these 
paintings  with  success,  the  perspective  and  drawing, 
in  which  many  painters  are  very  weak,  and  the  light 
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and  shade,  were  rendered  with  excellent  effect.  These 
works  met  with  ready  sale  and  soon  established  the 
reputation  of  this  rising  artist. 

One  of  the  most  effective  of  Mr.  Neal’s  architectural 


paintings  was  a study  of  part  of  Westminster  Abbey 
in  London,  which  is  among  the  most  celebrated  build- 
ings of  Europe.  The  kings  and  queens  of  England, 


and  many  of  her  great  soldiers  and  poets  are  buri< 
there.  The  chapel  of  Henry  VII.,  which  is  a. 
tached  to  this  noble  structure,  is  one  of  the  mos 
quisite  specimens  of  the  Gothic  style  of  architects  e 
which  remain  in  existence. 

It  is  in  one  of  the  aisles  leading  to  this 
chapel,  with  tombs  on  either  han^  sur- 
mounted by  marble  effigies  of  the  great 
departed,  that  Mr.  Neal  has  laid  the 
scene  of  what  is  really  a very  fine  piece 
of  painting.  He  has  reproduced  ti  e de- 
tails with  remarkable  truth,  but  rt  tin 
same  time  without  sacrificing  thegra  ideu 
of  the  general  effect ; and  such  sublime- 
solemnity  pervades  the  painting  one 
gazes  on  it  almost  with  the  a e '.hr : 
impresses  him  when  he  is  actually  dr  ’• 
the  roof  of  the  building  itself.  This 
painting  was  purchased  by  the  Art  fchoc 
of  Chicago.. 

But  during  all  this  time,  while  h-  " 
studying  and  composing  these  work  ;,  m.. 
Neal  kept  steadily  in  view  his  or  ..a! 
purpose  of  devoting  himself  to  the  p^.  ' 
ing  of  the  figure.  The  occasion  at  engt 
occurred  when  he  made  the  acqi.tii  tanc 
of  Professor  Carl  Piloty,  in  i '’..'>9,  " ’ 
advised  him  to  delay  no  lonj  .-...0 
from  the  life,  but  to  begin  at  Oi.ce  wit’ 
portrait  painting. 

Mr.  Neal  now  entered  the  scl  ool  c 
Professor  Wagner,  who  is  celebrated  fc 
the  great  painting  of  a Roman  Charic 
Race,  and  the  following  year  he  becan: 
a pupil  of  Piloty  himself,  and  w 
ciated  in  his  studies  with  De  egge 
Griitzner  and  others  who  have  since  bf 
come  widely  known  as  artists  of  > emu.1 

Piloty  is  one  of  the  most  ceier 
German  painters  of  this  century.  He 
studied  with  the  famous  Paul  Delarocne 
at  Paris,  and  after  his  return  to  Municl 
was  made  Professor  of  painting  in  the 
Royal  Academy  in  that  city.  He  is  a 
fine  colorist,  and  his  subjects  are  drawn 
from  historical  scenes.  One  of  his  best  works  is 
the  “Death  of  Wallenstein”  the  celebrated  imperial 
general  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War. 
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No  better  master  could  have  been  found  for  one 
of  Mr.  Neal’s  talents  and  turn  for  historical  painting. 
In  the  studio  of  Piloty  the  American  artist  now 
made  rapid  progress,  and  soon  completed  his  first 
elaborate  figure  composition.  It  represented  James 
Watt,  the  modern  inventor  of  the  power  of  steam  — I 
: say  the  modern  inventor,  for  the  Romans  knew  some- 
thing about  it,  but  never  put  their  knowledge  to 
practical  use.  Watt  is  sitting  by  the  fireside  when  a 
' bo?,  and  getting  his  first  ideas  on  the  subject  while 
i via  ching  the  steam  hiss- 
ing out  of  his  mother’s 
i teakettle.  This  painting 
was  exhibited  at  the  Roy- 
bal Academy  in  London, 
and  was  purchased  by 
-.Sir  B.  Phillips,  the  Lord 
2:Mayor. 

igp ' The  most  important 
r painting  by  Mr.  Neal,  and 
■ the  one  by  which  he  is 
rbest  known  is  entitled 
“SBhe  First  Meeting  of 
.c  ■'*'  jy  Stuart  and  Rizzio,” 

.gui  which  an  engraving 
accompanies  these  pages, 
iflt  has  established  his  re- 
futation in  Europe  as 
■well  as  in  this  country ; 
and  even  the  leading 
' -itics  of  Germany  have 
.pronounced  it  to  be  in 
'in  general  qualities  equal 
gc  the  best  work  of  his 
" niaster  Piloty,  and  per- 
haps superior  in  color. 

It  received  even  yet  alsatian  feasant  girl.  (F, 

greater  honor,  for  when 

it  was  first  exhibited  it  received  the  large  silver 
medal,  the  highest  reward  in  the  gift  of  the  Royal 
\cademy  of  Munich. 

The  painting  was  commenced  in  1875,  anc^  ^pre- 
sents the  abilities  of  this  artist  at  his  best.  Mr.  Neal 
is  not  a rapid  worker,  but  his  art  shows  careful 
drawing,  harmonious  composition  and  superb  color. 
His  style  is  broad  without  being  slovenly  and  unfin- 
ished, and  the  pigments  are  laid  on  with  a solidity 
and  firmness  that  gives  the  massiveness  and  effect 


of  reality ; in  other  words  his  colors  are  applied  with 
a good  idea  of  textures,  as  artists  say,  and  all  that 
he  does  shows  earnest  and  thoughtful  study  of  art 
methods. 

The  subject  of  this  admirable  work  is  taken  from 
this  history  of  the  celebrated  and  unfortunate  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots.  You  have  all  heard  about  her ; 
how  extraordinary  was  her  beauty,  how  romantic  and 
tragical  her  career ; how  she  was  driven  from  her 
throne  by  her  subjects  and  forced  to  fly  for  refuge  to 

England  and  ask  the  hos- 
pitality of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. But  for  reasons 
of  State  the  English 
queen  was  obliged  to 
treat  her  royal  guest  as 
a prisoner  and  shut  her 
up  in  a castle.  After 
nineteen  years  of  impris- 
onment, during  which  she 
made  several  useless  at- 
tempts and  plots  to  es- 
cape, the  beautiful  Mary 
of  Scotland  was  at  last 
executed  as  one  whom  it 
was  dangerous  either  to 
release  or  to  keep  im- 
prisoned ; and  ever  since 
the  world  has  rung  with 
the  story  of  her  beauty 
and  her  doom. 

Well,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  critical  moments  in 
the  life  of  Queen  Mary 
which  the  artist  has 
chosen  to  represent  in 
rom  painting  by  David  Neal.)  this  beautiful  painting. 

The  meeting  of  Mary  with 
Rizzio  was  the  turning-point  in  her  career.  A strol- 
ling Italian  musician,  he  arrived  dusty  and  worn 
at  the  castle  of  Holyrood  at  Edinburgh.  Being  very 
weary  he  besought  the  porter  to  let  him  have  a bed 
on  which  to  rest.  This  the  surly  warden  refused,  but 
he  said  : “There  is  yonder  chest;  lie  there  if  thou 
wilt.” 

The  tired  minstrel  threw  himself  on  the  chest  and 
was  soon  lost  in  a-  heavy  sleep.  As  he  lay  there 
unconscious  of  what  was  passing  around  him,  the 
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queen,  accompanied  by  her  maids  of  honor,  came 
down  the  marble  stairway  and  saw  the  sleeping 
wanderer  resting  there. 

Interested  by  his  attractive  appearance,  she  gladly 
permitted  him  at  times  to  play  his  guitar  and  sing  to 
her,  and  thus  he  remained  for  a time  at  Holyrood. 
Her  enemies,  for  she  had  many,  including  probably 
her  young  husband,  Lord  Darnley,  made  her  liking 
for  the  playing  of  the  Italian  musician  an  excuse  for 
plotting  against  her  royal  power. 

They  began  by  assassinating  Rizzio  one  evening 
when  he  was  at  supper  with  the  queen  at  Holyrood. 
Without  heeding  her  commands,  her  entreaties  or  her 
frantic  screams,  they  pierced  him  with  their  daggers 
while  he  was  clinging  to  her  skirts  for  safety ; and 
when  they  dragged  away  his  corpse  tradition  says  it 


was  laid  in  its  last  slumber  on  the  very  oaken  chest 
on  which  he  was  sleeping  when  the  Queen  first  s?  w 
him.  From  that  day  misfortune  never  cease..  to 
pursue  her  until  she  ended  her  life  on  the  scaffold. 

In  his  painting  Mr.  Neal  has  represented  the  Queen 
raising  her  hand  with  a slight  graceful  gesture  as  if 
showing  surprise  perhaps  at  so  suddenly  discovering 
the  handsome  young  Italian  ; but  the  movement  also 
seems  to  indicate  that  she  was  touched  in  that  fateful 
moment  by  a presentiment  of  some  unknown  coming 
misfortune,  a foreboding  of  the  sad  years  that  ev  n 
then  began  to  cast  a shadow  over  her  lovely  brow. 

Mr.  Neal  now  resides  at  Munich  with  his  familv, 
and  his  studio  is  at  No.  6 in  the  street  call  me 
Maximilian  Strasse,  one  of  the  leading  thoroughfa  es 
of  that  magnificent  art  capital. 


first  meeting  of  maky  stuakt  and  Ruzio.  (From  painting  l/y  David  Neal.) 
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the  woods  shooting.”  The  Diisseldorf  school  seems  to  have  made  no  impres- 
sion upon  the  young  artist.  lie  held  his  sympathies  in  reserve  until  he  saw 
the  landscapes  of  Constable  and  Turner  in  London.  He  returned  to  America, 
opened  a studio  in  New  York,  and  contributed  to  the  Academy  Exhibition  of 
1865  some  scenes  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  River.  In  1868  he  was  elected  an 
Associate  of  that  institution,  and  in  1869  an  Academician,  when  he  exhibited 
his  “ View  on  the  Upper  Susquehanna.”  The  Adirondacks  are  his  favorite 
resort ; he  speaks  enthusiastically  of  the  rich  hues  of  the  Northern  woods. 
“A  Midsummer  Retreat”  and  “On  the  Ausable  River”  are  studies  of  Adi- 
rondack scenery. 

Mr.  Wyant’s  landscapes  in  recent  years  have  received  a great  deal  of  atten- 
tion and  intelligent  admiration,  and  the  spectator  who  appreciates  them  would 
think  it  almost  incredible  that  their  maker  ever  studied  at  Diisseldorf.  The 
works  of  no  painter  in  this  country  are  farther  away  from  the  aims  and  results 
of  the  Diisseldorf  school.  Mr.  Bierstadt,  one  might  say,  is  a typical  Diissel- 
dorfian,  and  Mr.  Wyant  is  the  negation  of  Mr.  Bierstadt.  It  is  to  the  influ- 
ence of  Constable  primarily  that  the  pictures  of  Mr.  Wyant,  like  those  of 
the  best  French  landscapists,  owe  their  breadth  and  freedom  of  treatment ; and 
Mr.  Wyant  would  be  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  forgive  a critic  like  Mr. 
Dawson  for  speaking  of  “ the  dauby  and  impudent  Corot  kind.”  lie  is  em- 
phatically a painter  of  wholes,  of  effects.  He  looks  for,  finds,  and  grasps  the 
specific,  essential,  permanent  truths  of  a scene,  and  when  he  portrays  them  he 
knows  how  to  illumine  and  amplify  them.  His  soft,  far  distances,  and  imme- 
diate foregrounds,  are  alike  impressive  in  contradistinction  to  being  didactic. 
The  modern  pre-Raphaelites  are  his  aversion  ; the  decorative  school  is  his 
abhorrence ; and  all  mere  cleverness  of  composition  and  technique , all  super- 
ficial artifices,  everything  that  might  come  between  the  spectator  and  the  true 
spirit  of  the  scene,  are  an  offense  in  his  eyes.  And  his  art,  like  all  good  art,  is 
delicate,  simple,  and  direct. 

The  principal  failing  of  the  modern  impressionists,  as  they  are  called — and 
Mr.  Wyant’s  sympathies  are  decidedly  with  the  impressionists — is  their  frivol- 
ity, or,  as  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  would  put  it,  their  lack  of  intellectual  serious- 
ness. The  spirit  of  their  invention  is  groveling.  Take,  for  example,  M.  Gus- 
tave Moreau’s  picture,  “ L’ Apparition,”  which  was  a “ sensation  ” in  the  Salon 
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a few  years  ago,  concerning  which  a critic  avIio  saw  it  said  : “ It  possesses  a 
certain  intensity  and  fascination  which  prove  the  artist  to  have  been  genuinely 
inspired,  but  his  vision  is  keenest  in  regard  to  truths  that  the  noblest  order  of 
design  would  take  but  little  heed  of.  The  gesture  of  the  dancer,  as  she  pauses 
in  sudden  terror  at  sight  of  the  pale  and  bleeding  face  appearing,  not  as 
she  had  asked  for  it,  but  with  a spectral  presence,  is  strongly  dramatic,  and  is 
finely  contrasted  with  the  unmoved  calm  of  those  who  sit  around.  But  it 
may  be  seen  that  even  here  the  success  belongs  rather  to  a vivid  picture  of 
manners  than  to  any  deep  penetration  into  individual  character.  We  seem  to 
realize  the  scene,  with  its  rich  dyes  of  furniture  and  costume  and  glittering 
jewels  flashing  out  from  the  deep  gloom  of  the  interior,  much  as  if  it  had  been 
rendered  by  a painter  in  the  court  of  Herod.  The  invention  cannot  escape 
from  the  sensuality  and  cynical  luxury  which  it  contemplates;  and  so  closely 
has  the  artist  identified  himself  with  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  life  he  strives 
to  interpret,  that  what  might  have  been  a great  ideal  design  sinks  to  the  por- 
traiture of  a degraded  court.  If  M.  Moreau  presents  the  limitations  of  the 
modern  artist’s  imagination,  he  also  illustrates  with  most  remarkable  effect  the 
technical  skill  and  taste  of  the  modern  French  school.” 

Now,  Mr.  Wyant’s  aims  are  not  at  all  frivolous.  The  impressions  which 
he  strives  to  record,  and  which  he  succeeds  in  recording,  are  worthy  of  him- 
self and  of  the  spectator.  His  penetration  into  the  heart  and  the  mystery  of 
Nature  gets  deeper  as  he  grows  older ; his  insight  and  sympathy  become  more 
profound.  We  have  not  an  American  painter  whose  artistic  purpose  is  less 
alloyed  with  conventionalism,  with  vulgarity,  with  opinionativeness,  or  with 
“ clap-trap.”  Following  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  he  interprets  the  beauty 
of  the  unseen  and  the  lasting ; and,  if  he  is  sometimes  less  perspicacious  than 
he  might  be,  the  failing  is  one  that  leans  to  virtue’s  side. 

When  Mr.  Lowell,  in  behalf  of  himself  and  some  brother  poets,  wrote  of 
“ the  coming  race,  who  haply  shall  not  count  it  to  our  crime  that  we,  who 
fain  would  sing,  are  here  before  our  time,”  his  words,  doubtless,  awoke  a 
response  in  tlie  heart  of  liis  friend  Mr.  William  Page  ; but  an  artist  who  has 
been  as  successful  as  Mr.  Eastman  Johnson  is  scarcely  an  object  of  poetic 
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consolation.  Almost  from  tlie  start  liis  pictures  liave  been  widely  appreciated, 
and  have  brought  him  annually  a handsome  financial  return.  Many  of  them, 
perhaps  the  best  of  them,  have  the  simple,  tender  characterization,  the  sweet, 
serene  inspiration,  that  make  Edouard  Frere’s  genre  works  so  pleasing ; and 
almost  all  of  them  display  a real  original  power  that  penetrates  and  discloses 
the  newness  and  freshness  of  common  scenes.  Mr.  Johnson’s  subjects  are 
taken  from  American  life — from  the  late  war,  as  in  his  “ Drummer-Boy,”  his 
Convalescent  Soldier,”  and  his  “ Pension-Claim  Agent  ; ” from  Southern 
slavery,  as  in  his  “ Old  Kentucky  Home,”  and  “ Washington’s  Kitchen  at 
Mount  Vernon  ; ” and  from  Northern  homes  and  streets  in  country  and  city, 
as  in  his  “ Getting  warm,”  a girl  standing  by  a stove,  “ The  Chimney-Sweep,” 
and  “ The  Organ-Boy.”  His  pictures  are  presentations  of  national  types. 

“ The  absence  of  historical  art  in  America,”  says  Mr.  O.  B.  Bunce,  “ is 
often  noticed,  and,  no  doubt,  there  exists  good  reason  for  it.  But  both  our 
sculptors  and  painters  have  utterly  ignored  one  character  in  our  imaginative 
literature,  that  not  only  seems  completely  consonant  with  the  spirit  of  our 
woods,  but  with  the  history  of  America.  We  refer  to  young  Uncas  of  Coop- 
er’s ‘ Mohicans.’  This  graceful  and  splendid  savage  is  the  type  of  the  Ameri- 
can past.  He  personates  the  spirit  of  the  woods.  We  think  of  him  as  an 
aboriginal  Apollo,  or  as  an  epic  hero  of  the  forests.  He  possesses  every 
attribute  of  the  typical  hero  — youth,  beauty,  grace,  and  1 terrible  daring.’ 
He  is  conspicuously  the  subject  for  the  sculptor,  who  would  translate  into 
stone  the  spirit  of  aboriginal  life ; he  is  equally  the  theme  for  the  painter, 
who  would  illustrate  the  link  between  Humanity  and  Nature  — for  what 
Undine  in  German  is  to  the  waters,  Uncas  is  to  the  woods.  And  what  Apol- 
lo and  Adonis  are  to  Greek  art,  Uncas  should  be  to  American  inspiration. 
There  is  nothing  like  him,  indeed,  outside  of  Greek  imagination ; and  we  may 
well  wonder  that  he  has  never  been  accepted  by  art,  either  on  account  of 
his  splendid  personal  qualities,  or  the  typical  character  in  which  he  may  be 
viewed.”  The  suggestion  is  a good  one,  and  Mr.  Eastman  Johnson  or  Mr. 
Winslow  Homer  could  finely  carry  it  out  in  painting,  while  Mr.  J.  Q.  A. 
W ard  or  Mr.  William  R.  O’Donovan  could  do  the  same  in  sculpture. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  born  on  the  29th  of  July,  1824,  in  Lovell,  Maine.  He 
exhibited  in  boyhood  the  usual  symptoms,  and  made  the  usual  crayon-draw- 
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ings.  Iii  1845  lie  painted  portraits  in  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  next  year  exercised  himself  over  the  faces  and  figures  of  some  Harvard 
College  professors  and  other  literary  celebrities  in  its  neighborhood.  In  1849 
he  went  to  Europe,  and  shared  the  studio  of  Emanuel  Leutze,  at  Diisseldorf. 
He  studied  art  four  years  at  the  Hague,  and  then  proceeded  to  Paris.  On 
returning  home,  he  renewed  his  portrait-painting  in  Washington.  In  the  Paris 
Exhibition  of  1878  he  was  represented  by  his  “Corn-Husking,”  which  received 
considerable  attention  from  the  foreign  critics,  one  of  whom,  after  remarking 
that  “it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  United  States,  whose  energies  are 
absorbed  in  opening  out  its  resources,  and  in  the  perhaps  too  feverish  devel- 
opment of  its  trade,  could  compete  with  states,  some  of  them  having  schools 
of  painting  the  outcome  of  centuries  of  practice  and  traditions,”  took  the 
opportunity  of  observing  that  “ in  Mr.  Winslow  Homer’s  work  we  come  on 
American  ground.  ‘ Snapping  the  Whip  ’ is  a very  pleasant  little  picture  : a 
string  of  urchins  are  joined  hand-in-hand,  while  at  the  extreme  end  some  have 
tumbled  on  the  grass  ; we  seem  to  hear  their  shouts  of  laughter — they  at  least 
do  not  take  their  pleasure  sadly.  More  sombre  in  tone  and  sentiment,  but 
not  ungenial,  is  his  ‘ Visit  from  the  Old  Mistress,’  a lady  coming  to  see  some 
negro  women  in  their  cabin  ; the  respectful,  confiding  air  of  the  negresses  and 
the  kindly  consideration  of  their  old  mistress,  show  great  capacity  for  render- 
ing the  more  subtile  emotions.  ‘ Sunday  Morning  in  Virginia  ’ is  also  a negro 
subject,  four  children  learning  their  Bible  lesson,  and  an  old  woman,  with 
truly  pathetic  expression,  quietly  seated  by  them.  These  works  are  small  in 
size,  but  painted  with  largeness  of  manner,  low  in  tone,  and  rich  in  color. 
Another  characteristic  American  scene  is  Mr.  Johnson’s  ‘Corn-Husking,’  which, 
however,  is  little  more  than  a sketch,  but  full  of  capital  suggestions  of  color 
and  effect.  The  figures  are  arranged  in  two  lines,  with  baskets  before  them, 
all  busily  engaged  in  husking  the  Indian-corn  ; the  straw  makes  a golden  car- 
pet, on  which  they  are  relieved  ; among  the  incidents  is  one  of  the  girl  who 
finds  a red  ear  of  corn,  whereby  her  lover  may  claim  a kiss ; in  the  back- 
ground is  the  farm  ; tables  are  being  spread,  poultry  forage  in  the  straw — 
altogether  a more  cheery  scene  could  not  be  imagined.” 

Mr.  Johnson’s  perception  of  character  is  quick  and  accurate  ; he  does  his 
own  thinking ; he  prefers  truth  to  melodramatic  effect,  but  seldom  puts  in 
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jeopardy  tlie  popularity  of  a design  ; he  is  patient,  industrious,  and  studious, 
never  deficient  in  feeling,  or  in  command  over  his  resources,  not  always  perfect 
in  depth  and  luminousness  of  color  or  tone,  hut  never  metallic  or  coarse.  He 
has  a swift,  sure  sense  of  etfect  in  composition,  and  his  painting  in  general  is 
solid  and  sound. 


Mr.  Wyatt  Eaton  was  born  in  Philipsburg,  a small  village  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  inhabitants,  on  Missisquoi  Bay,  a part  of  Lake  Champlain,  in  Can- 
ada, on  the  6th  of  May,  1849.  His  parents  were  Americans.  At  the  age 
of  eighteen  he  came  to  New  York  City  in  order  to  study  drawing  from  the 
antique  in  the  school  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design.  In  those  days  the 
institution  had  no  regular  professor.  Mr.  Edwin  White,  Mr.  Emanuel  Leutze, 
Mr.  Henry  Peters  Gray,  and  Mr.  George  A.  Baker,  by  turns  furnished  the 
instruction  received  by  the  students,  one  of  the  four  giving  two  weeks’  ser- 
vices, and  then  being  succeeded  by  another  one.  The  views  and  monitions 
promulgated  by  Mr.  White  were  in  pleasing  contrast  with  the  teachings  of 
Mr.  Leutze,  Mr.  Gray,  and  Mr.  Baker,  each  one  of  whom  also  presented  a sim- 
ilar contrast  when  in  juxtaposition  with  either  of  the  other  two.  “ Every 
teacher,”  says  Mr.  Eaton,  “ contradicted  every  other  teacher — a decided  advan- 
tage to  the  pupils,  because  it  made  them  think  for  themselves,  and  threw 
them  upon  their  own  resources.”  Having  become  acquainted  with  Mr.  J.  O. 
Eaton,  a portrait-painter  of  repute  in  the  city,  but  not  a relative  of  Mr.  Wyatt 
Eaton,  the  latter  entered  his  studio  the  next  year.  During  the  summer  of 
1868  he  painted  portraits  at  his  father’s  house  in  Canada.  He  had  already 
been  introduced  in  New  York  to  Mr.  William  Marshall,  the  artist,  whose 
suggestions  and  sympathy  greatly  inspirited  and  otherwise  benefited  him. 
He  continued  to  paint  portraits  in  the  summer  months  in  his  father’s  house, 
and  in  1870  produced  his  first  landscape  with  figure — a picture  called  “ The 
Farmer’s  Boy,”  a youth  standing  on  a log  in  the  fields,  and  whistling  with 
his  fingers.  In  spite  of  very  natural  crudeness  in  execution,  the  work  dis- 
played true  poetic  feeling  and  pictorial  instincts.  Two  years  afterward  he 
went  to  Europe.  In  London  the  later  landscapes  of  Turner  were  the  source 
of  his  chief  pleasure  and  deepest  inspiration  ; beside  their  bright,  clear  colors 
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the  efforts  of  the  old  masters  in  the  National  Gallery  seemed  dark  and  discol- 
ored. He  drank  full  draughts  from  that  Pierian  spring.  The  works  of  Mr. 
Whistler  also,  especially  their  decorative  qualities,  attracted  him  strongly,  and 
the  courtesies  accorded  him  by  that  artist  were  very  helpful  and  opportune. 
The  renewed  sight  of  the  old  masters  in  the  Louvre  awakened  his  profound 
admiration.  In  pursuance  of  his  original  intention,  he  entered  the  atelier  of 
Gerome  (in  the  Eeole  des  Beaux- Arts),  a room  about  fifty  feet  square  opening 
from  an  anteroom  used  for  the  hanging  of  hats  and  overcoats  and  for  the 
study  of  the  antique.  Gerome  went  there  twice  a week  during  the  season, 
and  staid  an  hour  at  each  visit,  criticising  the  performances  of  about  sixty 
pupils.  When  the  composition  was  a large  one,  too  large  to  be  brought  con- 
veniently to  the  atelier , he  went  to  the  student’s  own  studio,  and  examined  it 
there,  charging,  of  course,  nothing  for  his  services  in  either  place.  Mr.  Eaton 
began  to  draw  from  life,  and,  at  the  end  of  six  months,  to  paint.  During  the 
winter  he  became  acquainted  for  the  first  time  -with  tlie  works  of  Corot,  Millet, 
Diaz,  Rousseau,  and  Dupre — and  was  allured  to  Barbizon,  a village  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau,  because  Millet  lived  there.  Half 
of  his  time  for  the  next  four  years  was  spent  in  and  near  Millet’s  house.  Ge- 
rome he  respected  as  a great  teacher  of  technique  / Millet  he  reverenced  as  a 
great  master  of  art. 

Before  going  into  the  country,  Mr.  Eaton  had  begun  a picture — a group 
of  two  peasant-womeu  and  a child — which  he  finished  in  Paris  the  next  win- 
ter. In  Barbizon  he  was  attracted  more  by  the  cultivated  fields  than  by  the 
forest ; and  it  was  not  until  a few  days  previous  to  the  end  of  his  first  summer 
there  that  he  mustered  courage  to  call  upon  Millet,  who  received  him  with 
peculiar  warmth.  “ I found  as  much  to  admire  in  the  man,”  says  Mr.  Eaton, 
“ as  I had  found  in  his  works.  His  studio  was  unlike  any  other  I ever  saw, 
except  John  La  Farge’s ; there  had  been  less  attempt  to  make  a studio ; his 
pictures  in  it  were  all  turned  to  the  wall,  except  the  one  that  stood  on  the 
easel ; he  would  not  be  diverted  by  them.  The  few  that  were  visible  were 
panels  of  the  earliest  Flemish  school,  and  several  casts  of  the  Egyptian  antique 
and  the  Renaissance.  The  room  was  almost  like  the  interior  of  a barn  ; a 
yard  separated  the  building  from  the  artist’s  house.  Millet  was  then  for  the 
first  time  at  his  ease  financially,  though  he  was  not  yet  able  to  live  in  advance 
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of  his  work — up  to  the  hour  of  his  death,  in  1875,  he  was  living  on  money 
advanced  to  him  on  the  pictures  he  was  painting,  and  most  of  these  were 
orders  received  several  years  previous  when  his  prices  were  comparatively 
small.  His  deportment  was  quiet,  even,  and  unaffected,  and,  except  when  he 
was  brought  out  by  a question  concerning  something  that  especially  interested 
him,  or  was  annoyed  by  the  presence  of  an  antagonistic  idea,  he  talked  very 
little.  His  aim  was  art ; the  peasants  that  he  happened  to  see  in  early  life 
were  the  subjects  of  his  pictures,  but  he  would  have  been  equally  at  home 
with  any  other  subjects.  He  sought  for  expression  rather  in  attitudes  than  in 
faces — the  largeness  of  his  art  so  led  him.” 

In  those  summer  evenings  at  Barbizon  Mr.  Eaton  was  a frequent  and  wel- 
come visitor  at  the  artist’s  house,  one  of  the  artist’s  sons  being  his  friend. 
The  party  played  dominoes,  and  occasionally  discussed,  in  direct  and  simple 
fashion,  the  province  and  the  trophies  of  pictorial  art.  Almost  every  meeting 
with  Millet  is  marked  with  a white  mark  in  his  pupil’s  memory. 

The  winters  in  Paris  brought  him  again  under  the  instruction  of  Gerome. 
In  1874  he  painted  his  “ Reverie” — a woman  leaning  against  the  mantel,  her 
face  in  full  light  and  reflected  in  the  mirror — and  exhibited  it  in  the  Salon 
that  year.  “ After  that  I did  all  sorts  of  things,  made  studies  of  landscapes, 
designs  for  pictures,  spending  a great  deal  of  time  in  doing  nothing — begin- 
ning, throwing  aside,  experimenting  in  general.” 

In  the  spring  of  1875  he  began  to  make  studies  for  his  “ Harvesters  at 
Rest,”  which  we  have  engraved,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  next  year  painted  the 
picture.  The  growth  of  this  work  was  in  this  wise  : First,  the  artist  made  a 
preliminary  sketch  just  as  he  was  leaving  Paris  for  his  summer  stay  in  Barbi- 
zon. The  subject  he  had  had  in  mind  for  several  years,  and  had  intended  to 
express  it  in  a scene  in  the  interior  of  a house  into  which  a laborer,  after  his 
clay’s  toil,  was  entering,  while  his  wife,  with  a child  in  her  arms,  was  waiting 
to  welcome  him.  During  the  harvest  of  the  previous  season,  however,  a scene 
in  a wheat-field  had  induced  him  to  carry  out  the  idea  in  the  open  air  instead 
of  within-doors.  On  arriving  at  Barbizon,  he  began  to  make  studies  in  color 
and  drawings  for  the  picture — in  rye-fields,  so  it  hapj^ened,  whose  appear- 
ance is  not  dissimilar  to  that  of  wheat-fields — all  the  studies  and  drawings 
being  in  hand  simultaneously,  some  of  them  being  very  slight  and  meagre ; 
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others,  like  the  study  of  the  distant  village,  elaborate.  The  picture  was 
a composition  throughout,  and,  while  no  part  of  it  was  a literal  transcript, 
every  part  was  founded  upon  a separate  study  from  Nature.  The  peasant’s 
foot,  as  seen  in  the  painting,  was  the  result  of  very  careful  preparation,  Mr. 
Eaton  having  examined  many  of  the  best  models  in  Paris,  after  trying  unsuc- 
cessfully among  the  peasantry  of  Barbizon.  When  he  had  become  discour- 
aged he  mentioned  the  fact  to  a friend,  who  at  once  pulled  off  his  boot  and 
asked,  “How’ll  mine  do  2”  The  friend’s  foot  was  just  the  model  he  had  been 
wishing  for : it  met  his  idea  with  respect  to  pedal  character,  and  it  also  ena- 
bled him  to  get  the  desired  movement.  He  made  a thorough  study  of  it,  and 
used  it  in  the  picture.  Of  the  peasants  in  Barbizon  he  made  a great  variety 
of  studies,  and,  when  the  weather  began  to  be  cold,  returned  to  Paris,  with  his 
abundant  materials,  and  occupied  himself  with  the  con^osition  and  drawing 
until  February,  wheu  he  proceeded  to  paint,  having  already  devoted  the  best 
part  of  nine  months  to  preliminary  and  preparatory  work.  In  five  weeks  more 
it  was  finished — finished,  at  last,  on  the  very  day  appointed  for  receiving  contri- 
butions to  the  Salon , where  both  Americans  and  Europeans  greeted  it  warmly. 
Mr.  Eaton  did  not  take  the  scene  as  a whole  directly  from  Nature,  as  he  might 
have  done,  because  the  harvest-season  was  so  short,  and  the  aspect  of  the  fields 
changed  greatly  every  few  hours.  Having  resolved  to  paint  his  landscape 
from  studies,  he  determined  to  paint  his  figures  also  from  studies,  for  the  sake 
of  a more  nearly  perfect  unity  and  harmony.  Mr.  Eaton’s  laborious,  pro- 
longed, and  intelligent  preparation  for  this  picture  of  the  “ Harvesters  at 
Rest”  is  exceedingly  interesting,  exemplary,  and  suggestive. 

To  the  New  York  Academy  Exhibition  of  1875  Mr.  Eaton  sent  his  “Reve- 
rie,” the  hanging  committee  refusing  one  of  his  landscapes  with  figures,  which 
two  years  afterward  was  accepted  by  another  hanging  committee  in  the  same 
place.  He  returned  to  Canada  in  the  summer  of  1876,  after  an  absence  in  Europe 
of  four  years,  and  painted  portraits  in  Montreal.  While  on  a visit  to  New  York 
City  in  January,  1877,  he  was  offered  the  position  of  instructor  in  drawing  in 
the  schools  of  the  Cooper  Institute,  an  offer  which  he  gladly  accepted  because 
it  enabled  him  to  widen  the  range  of  his  opportunities  for  study,  and  to  in- 
crease the  sympathy  of  his  environment.  Early  in  1878  he  made  a portrait- 
drawing of  the  late  Mr.  William  Cullen  Bryant,  who  gave  him  eight  or  nine 
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sittings.  Tlie  work  was  an  order  from  Scribner'' 8 Magazine , was  engraved  for 
that  periodical  by  tlie  artist  Cole,  and  is  said  to  have  been  pronounced  by  the 
most  intimate  friends  of  the  poet  the  best  portrait  of  him  ever  produced.  His 
latest  pictures  are  portrait-drawings  of  Longfellow,  Emerson,  and  Whittier, 
made  at  their  homes  in  Cambridge,  Concord,  and  Danvers,  Massachusetts.  His 
portrait-drawing  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  from  a photograph,  was  also  published 
in  Scribner's.  “ In  Mr.  Bryant’s  portrait,”  says  Mr.  Eaton,  “ I aimed  to  give 
prominence  to  the  principal  fact  of  his  character,  to  reproduce  that  which  was 
most  really  Bryant,  to  portray  the  real  form  of  his  head,  and  the  life  that 
issued  from  his  eyes.  Everything  was  kept  subordinate  to  the  sense  of  that 
life ; every  detail  of  the  hair  and  the  flesh  was  generalized ; hardly  a wrinkle 
in  the  face  was  preserved — only  enough  to  convey  the  imjwession  of  age.  The 
effort  was,  along  with  the  generalization,  carefully  to  set  forth  the  individuality 
of  the  man.  I find  myself  more  in  sympathy  with  sculptors  than  with  paint- 
ers. Imitative  painting  I have  no  fancy  for ; and  the  painting  of  stuffs,  bric-a- 
brac. , and  so  forth,  would  be  a burden.  I like,  most  of  all,  bare  Nature,  the 
human  form,  landscapes,  and  effects  of  light  and  atmosphere.  Art  should  take 
real  Nature,  and  carry  it  out  with  simplicity  and  directness  in  the  perfection 
of  type,  giving  it  meanwhile  all  the  qualities  of  grace  and  decorative  effect.” 
Mr.  Eaton  was  the  principal  founder  and  one  of  the  first  four  members  of 
the  American  Art  Association,  which  afterward  became  the  Society  of  Ameri- 
can Artists,  and  concerning  which  this  place  is  perhaps  as  convenient  as  any 
other  for  saying  a word.  The  occasion  of  the  new  organization  was  a certain 
act  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design.  That  institution,  in  view  of  what  to 
it  seemed  to  have  been  a partiality  on  the  part  of  the  hanging  committee  of 
1877  for  a few  of  our  younger  painters  who  had  been  or  were  studying  in  Eu- 
rope, passed  a law  to  the  effect  that  thereafter  in  every  annual  exhibition  eight 
feet  of  line  should  be  reserved  for  the  works  of  each  Academician — eight  feet 
at  least,  and  as  many  more  as  a hanging  committee  should  see  fit  to  allow. 
The  law,  indeed,  was  very  wisely  repealed  soon  afterward,  but  its  animus 
could  not  be  forgotten  by  those  to  whom  it  was  odious.  To  them  it  was  the 
incarnation  of  the  spirit  of  persecution.  The  reign  of  justice,  they  thought, 
was  over.  The  Academy  intended  to  take  care  of  itself,  letting  outsiders  eat 
of  the  crumbs  that  fell  from  the  Academicians’  table.  The  pride  of  the  out- 
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siders  was  touched.  Their  strength  they  knew,  because  the  public  had  ad- 
mired their  pictures,  and  the  press  had  praised  them.  “ Why  not  have  a show 
of  our  own  ? ” they  asked.  Four  of  them,  Mr.  Wyatt  Eaton,  Mr.  Walter  Shir- 
law,  Mr.  Augustus  St.  Gaudens,  and  Mrs.  Helena  De  Kay  Gilder,  met  in  Mrs. 
Gilder’s  studio  in  Fifteenth  Street,  New  York  City,  on  the  1st  of  June,  1877, 
and  organized  the  American  Art  Association.  In  conjunction  with  the  Ameri- 
can artists  in  Paris,  they  appointed  a committee  of  judges  in  that  city,  who 
should  accept  or  reject  every  painting  or  piece  of  sculpture  there  offered  to  the 
exhibition  in  this  city.  Their  object  was,  least  of  all,  to  ingraft  foreign  art 
upon  American  art.  They  adopted  the  following  resolutions  : 

“ Resolved,  That  an  Association  be  formed  by  those  present,  with  the  object  of  advanc- 
ing the  interests  of  art  in  America,  the  same  to  be  entitled  ‘ The  American  Art  Associa- 
tion.’ 

“ Resolved , That  the  Association  hold  annual  and  special  exhibitions  of  paintings, 
sculpture,  and  other  works  of  art,  and  that  the  first  exhibition  be  held  in  the  city  of  New 
York  during  the  coming  winter.” 

Mr.  Olin  S.  Warner,  Mr.  R.  Swain  Gifford,  Mr.  Frederick  Dielman,  Mr. 
Albert  P.  Ryder,  Mr.  Louis  C.  Tiffany,  Mr.  Francis  Lathrop,  Mr.  Homer  Mar- 
tin, Mr.  John  La  Farge,  Mr.  Thomas  Moran,  Mr.  J.  Alden  Weir,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Low,  Mr.  William  Sartain,  Mr.  Samuel  Column,  Mr.  George  Inness,  Mr.  A. 
H.  Wyant,  and  a few  others,  were  elected  members,  a principal  bond  of  union 
being  the  reverence  felt  for  the  earlier  Italian  masters  and  the  early  Spanish, 
Flemish,  and  Dutch  painters.  “ We  are  all  of  us,”  said  one  of  them,  “ real 
admirers  of  the  old  masters;  while  the  typical  National  Academician  admires 
Lambinet,  Bouguereau,  Cabanel,  Delaroche,  Meyer  von  Bremen,  and  such  men 
as  Guido  Reni  and  Murillo.”  Their  first  exhibition  began  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1878,  and  was  a surprise  and  a success. 


Mr.  A.  D.  Shattcck  was  born  in  Francestown,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  9th 
of  March,  1832.  He  painted  the  usual  number  of  portraits,  and  entered  the 
school  of  the  National  Academy  in  New  York  City.  His  principal  works  are 
landscapes  with  sheep  and  cattle,  and  sea-coast  and  lake  scenes. . They  are 
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expression  in  the  ecclesiastical  art  and  symbolism  of  the  middle  ages.  If  we 
affect  this,  it  becomes  mere  sentimentality — an  intellectual  sentimentality  it 
may  be,  but  none  the  less  removed  from  true  sentiment,  however  curious  and 
learned.  In  art  it  will  not  do  to  let  the  intellect  work  without  the  heart. 
The  feelings,  the  impulses,  the  passions,  these  are  at  the  root  of  all  true  art, 
as  they  are  the  moving,  underlying  energies  of  life  itself.  We  cannot  doubt 
that  human  life  has  everywhere,  now  as  in  times  past  — in  America  as  in 
Greece,  as  in  Italy,  as  in  France — all  the  requisites  for  great  art.  If  the  art- 
instinct  be  properly  directed — not  to  seeking  in  Nature  for  that  which  corre- 
sponds to  our  preconceived  notions  of  what  makes  a picture,  but  rather  with 
the  conviction  that  what  interests  us  in  Nature  will  surely  interest  us  in  the 
picture,  and  mcike  the  picture,  in  spite  of  all  that  may  be  said  about  masters, 
and  schools,  and  discipline,  and  method,  and  vehicle,  and  what  not,  which 
have  their  place  but  not  the  preeminence.  While  the  earnestness  and  study 
that  are  directed  to  technical  acquirements  are  sure  to  perfect  these  means  and 
render  them  attractive,  yet,  for  the  real  advancement  of  American  art,  we 
must  look  to  those  who,  while  they  value  the  means  of  pictorial  art,  direct 
their  principal  earnestness  and  study  to  seeking  those  higher  values  in  char- 
acter and  beauty  which  have  far  greater  significance  for  those  who  constitute 
the  great  body  of  lovers  of  art,  and  who  form  the  true  audience  of  the  artist ; 
otherwise,  we  must  take  the  ground  that  poetry  is  not  for  the  people,  but  for 
the  grammarian,  who  can  dissect  the  verse  and  designate  its  quantities.  Art  is 
not  alone  for  artists,  but  for  man  ; and  it  is  needless  to  add  that  man,  in  the 
most  intelligent  sense,  knows  where  to  place  the  preeminence.  Let  the  artis- 
tic insight  search  deeply  into  Nature  and  human  action,  and  it  will  find  pict- 
ures in  stones — certainly  in  that  toil  and  labor  which  consecrate  and  render 
even  religious,  as  well  as  beautiful,  such  simple  subjects  as  engaged  the  art  of 
Jean  Francois  Millet,  who,  while  he  took  Nature  for  his  model,  did  not  mis- 
take his  model  — if  he  ever  employed  one — Tor  Nature.  Our  own  life  is 
equally  teeming  with  similar  subjects,  perhaps  less  happily  clothed  with 
quaintness,  but  far  more  worthy  of  engaging  the  thought  of  the  painter  than 
that  ‘picturesque  material’  which  is  often  so  cleverly  and  gracefully  disposed 
in  the  pictures  and  workshops  of  inferior  artists.  The  aesthetic  should  doubt- 
less have  its  place,  but  the  deeper  impulses  should  likewise  manifest  them- 
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selves  in  art,  if  it  is  to  have  any  permanent  hold  on  the  affections  or  on  the 
mind.  Our  older  artists  have  not  all  lost  sight  of  this,  and  in  the  work  of 
some  few  of  the  younger  men  there  is  evidence  of  its  hearty  recognition.” 


Mr.  Louis  C.  Tiffany  is  well  known  as  a painter  of  Algerian  and  other 
North  African  buildings  and  inhabitants.  Few  American  artists  have  traveled 
more.  lie  has  crossed  the  Atlantic  five  times  ; has  visited  Spain,  Italy,  Switzer- 
land, and  England — their  principal  cities,  and  most  celebrated  sights — and 
sketched  diligently.  Crossing  the  Mediterranean,  he  has  become  familiarized 
with  modem  life  and  mediaeval  and  ancient  architecture  in  Egypt,  Algeria,  and 
Morocco.  Here  also  his  pencil  has  been  very  busy,  and  his  portfolio  heavy 
laden.  Mr.  Tiffany  has  an  eye  sensitive  to  the  picturesqueness  of  old  buildings, 
markets,  booths,  and  alley-ways,  and  old  Arab  sheiks  and  other  dignitaries. 
His  treatment  of  these  subjects  has  made  his  name  known  throughout  the  coun- 
try. “Among  the  Weeds”  shows  him  as  an  interpreter  of  rural  American  life. 
It  is  a spontaneous  and  homogeneous  work,  genial,  naturalistic,  and  fresh,  bright 
and  pleasing  in  sentiment  and  handling.  Of  late  he  has  turned  his  attention  to 
the  interesting  and  important  art  of  house-decoration,  and  bids  fair  to  rival  the 
author  of  “The  Earthly  Paradise.”  Mr.  Tiffany  was  born  in  New7  York,  on  the 
18th  of  February,  1848.  He  studied  art  with  Mr.  George  Inness  and  Mr. 
Samuel  Column,  and  also  in  Paris  with  M.  Leon  Badly.  His  principal  pictures 
are  “ Cairo,”  owned  by  Mr.  Charles  Storrs,  of  Brooklyn ; “ The  Sub-Treasury  at 
Tangiers,”  formerly  owned  by  Mr.  John  Taylor  Johnston,  and  now  by  Mrs. 
John  C.  Green;  “Geneva,  Switzerland,”  owned  by  Mr.  Jeremiah  Millbank; 
“By  the  Market -Wall,”  owned  by  Mr.  Fletcher  Harper ; “Dignity  in  Servi- 
tude,” owned  by  the  Rev.  J.  Tuttle  Smith ; and  “ Market-Place  in  Brittany.” 
To  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1878  Mr.  Tiffany  sent  three  works:  “New7  Cham- 
bers Street,  New  York,”  “The  Cobblers  at  Boufarik,”  and  “The  Cathedral  at 
St.  Malaine.”  His  “ Street  Scene  near  Five  Points,  New  York  ” was  bought 
recently  by  Smith  College,  at  Northampton,  Massachusetts.  He  is  a member 
of  the  American  Water-Color  Society,  and  of  the  Society  of  American  Artists, 
and  an  Associate  of  the  National  Academy. 

It  is  not  surprising  that,  after  a course  of  study  so  liberal  and  of  travel  so 
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generous,  Mr.  Tiffany  should  have  infused  into  his  art  a quality  which,  for  the 
lack  of  a better  term,  may  be  described  as  “ urbaneness.”  His  art  is  not  pro- 
vincial, it  is  not  a patois.  It  is  balanced,  easy,  reserved,  cultivated,  civil.  It 
does  not  offend  by  improprieties,  nor  shock  by  rudenesses,  nor  amuse  by  gauche- 
vie s.  Nobody  ever  stood  in  front  of  one  of  Tiffany’s  pictures  and  laughed  at  it,  or 
became  disturbed  or  angered  by  it.  His  paintings  are  pleasing  in  subject  and  in 
treatment ; the  emotions  which  they  awaken  are  gentle  and  agreeable.  “ Among 
the  Weeds  ” is  preeminently  a painting  of  this  sort ; the  very  children  are  well- 
regulated  and  well-bred ; there  is  no  boisterousness  in  their  behavior ; they  will 
play  all  day,  and  wheel  each  other  for  miles,  without  turbulence  or  tumultuous 
disorder.  As  for  the  sunny  landscape,  how  quiet  and  self-composed  it  is  ! Its 
manners  are  those  of  a person  bred  all  his  life  in  a city.  No  loud  laughter,  no 
staring,  no  ignorant  questions,  no  disagreeable  self-assertion.  The  very  air  is 
still,  and  the  waters  are  at  rest.  And  you  will  perceive  the  same  spirit  in  the 
many  market-scenes  in  Brittany  and  elsewhere,  which  Mr.  Tiffany  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  water-color  exhibitions,  and  which  have  always  been  important 
features  of  the  collections  of  which  they  formed  parts ; in  the  many  glimpses  of 
old  buildings  and  gloomy  alleys,  in  the  many  faces  of  sage  and  venerable  Arab 
chieftains.  Urbaneness — that  is  the  temper  of  his  art ; and  thus  far,  at  least, 
it  has  so  restrained  him  that,  although  he  has  contributed  to  several  public 
exhibitions  of  paintings,  of  which  the  most  conspicuous  characteristic  was  the 
absence  of  this  admirable  quality,  his  works  have  always  stopped  short  of  the 
grotesque,  the  fantastical,  and  the  whimsical.  Mr.  Tiffany  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  possession  of  this  gift.  It  will  serve  him  well  in  the  days  that  are  to 
come. 

For  its  tendency  is  to  associate  itself  with  a simple  and  unpretentious  style 
of  doing  things  which  lias  always  been  an  attribute  of  true  works  of  aid,  and 
which  best  serves  both  the  artistic  interest  and  the  human  interest  of  all  such 
productions.  Genius  loves  simplicity.  The  best  poetry  has  always  been  the 
simplest ; Burns’s  love-songs  are  better  than  Petrarch’s.  “ There’s  going  to  be 
painting,”  said  the  late  William  M.  Hunt  to  his  pupils,  “ that’s  perfectly  simple 
— the  simple  expression  of  simple  forms.  To  do  this,”  he  added,  “ a man  must 
be  tremendously  strong.”  “ If  you  wish,”  said  an  English  statesman  while 
lecturing  a year  or  two  ago  to  the  students  of  Aberdeen  University,  “to  influ- 
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amuel  B.  Waugh,  who  has  been  designated  as  the  worthy  successor  of  Sully, 


was  born  in  New  Wilmington,  Mercer  county,  Pa.,  in  1814.  The  inborn 
genius  which  made  his  life  what  it  was  corroborates  anew  that  “ artists  are  born, 
not  made.”  His  life  in  the  country  at  that  early  period  shut  him  out  from  all 
opportunity  of  learning  anything  of  art.  The  only  pictures  he  had  ever  seen  were 
decorations  by  Wilkie  on  a set  of  his  mother’s  china ; these  were  his  first  lessons 
in  art.  When  only  eleven  years  old  he  painted  a room  in  his  father’s  house, 
decorating  it  with  vines  and  flowers.  He  showed  great  mechanical  talent,  not 
only  in  imitating  anything  that  pleased  him,  but  in  putting  his  own  ideas  into 
form.  He  was  very  active  in  this  respect,  but  not  so  fond  of  school-life,  and  was 
inclined  to  shirk  all  work  that  was  not  congenial. 

When  he  was  about  eight  years  old  he  made  a coffee-mill  to  run  by  water, 
and  set  it  up  on  the  bank  of  a stream  near  the  house  to  grind  the  family  coffee. 
Before  he  was  fourteen  he  had  made  a violin  and  learned  to  play  it,  and  had  also 
made  an  organ.  His  ambition  to  make  musical  instruments  rose  with  every 
successful  effort,  until,  when  on  a visit  to  Youngstown,  O.,  a young  lady  played 
on  her  piano  for  him  and  allowed  him  to  examine  it,  he  was  seized  with  an  intense 
desire  to  make  one,  but  never  realized  this  ambition.  He  made  a set  of  rope 
dancers,  improving,  as  usual,  on  some  that  he  had  seen  elsewhere,  working  them 
by  ingeniously  concealed  wires.  Before  this  he  had  made  two  dolls  to  say  “ papa  ” 
and  “ mamma,”  and  afforded  himself  much  amusement  and  his  mother  occasional 
annoyance  with  them.  At  one  time  he  became  deeply  interested  in  electricity, 
but  was  so  tormented  by  some  of  the  boys  who  would  persist  in  intruding 
upon  his  privacy  that  he  resolved  to  play  a trick  on  them.  The  plan  was 
simple.  He  merely  put  a plate  on  the  door-sill,  attached  the  wires,  and  when 
the  next  bare-footed  boy  came  and  stood  at  the  door,  open  mouthed,  watching 
the  “ queer  fellow,”  that  fellow  gave  him  a shock  that  sent  him  howling  from  the 
house.  His  untaught,  intuitive  knowledge  of  art  also  found  expression  in  one 
of  his  boyish  pranks.  His  little  sister  being  a beautiful  child,  he  conceived  the 
idea  of  making  a cast  of  her  features,  which  he  proceeded  to  do  in  an  original 
way.  Much  to  her  disgust  he  pressed  her  face  into  a large  piece  of  putty,  and 
in  this  way  procured  a mould  for  a lovely  cast  in  wax. 

Artist’s  materials  could  not  be  obtained  in  the  place,  but  wishing  to  paint  some 
portraits  he  tacked  a piece  of  muslin  on  a board,  and  with  house  paints  painted 
the  portraits  in  a group,  consisting  of  his  grandfather,  his  two  sisters,  and,  to 
balance  the  group,  a fancy  head  with  a length  and  graceful  curve  of  the  neck 
that  would  suggest  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.  The  likenesses,  proportions  and 
drawing  of  these  heads  are  wonderful  for  a young  boy  who  had  never  seen  a 
portrait.  This  picture  is  one  of  his  family’s  most  cherished  possessions.  It  was 
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at  this  time,  when  he  was  about  fourteen,  that  his  elder  brother,  going  to  Pitts- 
burgh on  business,  took  him  there  to  study  art,  if  he  could  find  any  one  to  teach 
him.  His  father,  James  Waugh,  was  much  opposed  to  having  a son  engaged  in 
any  such  visionary  enterprise  and  would  not  help  him.  His  mother,  better 
understanding  and  appreciating  her  gifted  boy,  encouraged  and  helped  him  in 
every  way  she  could.  She  was  a woman  of  strong  character  and  intellect,  with 
warm  sympathy  and  strong  moral  sense.  She  was  the  leader  of  her  sex  in  her 
small  world,  as  she  would  have  been  wherever  she  might  have  lived. 

On  his  arrival  in  Pittsburgh  he  could  find  no  one  who  wanted  to  teach  a boy, 
but  in  his  search  saw  a man  painting  a head  of  Franklin  on  a sign,  and  was  spell- 
bound. He  visited  the  studio  day  after  day,  watching  him  with  the  greatest 
admiration,  thinking,  “ If  I could  ever  attain  to  such  perfection  in  art,  I would  be 
perfectly  happy.”  His  excessive  interest  in  the  work  finally  became  annoying, 
and  the  man  said  to  him  one  day,  “ Young  man,  don’t  you  know  that  it  is  violat- 
ing the  rules  of  etiquette  for  artists  to  watch  each  other  while  painting?”  A 
few  years  afterwards  this  same  man  apologized  for  his  brusque  speech. 

After  this  cruel  rebuff  he  was  walking  the  streets  disheartened  and  stopped 
before  the  window  of  a candy  shop,  gazing  gloomily  and  vacantly,  when  the 
owner  came  out  and  asked  him  if  he  wanted  a job.  He  said  yes,  and  was  at 
once  engaged.  His  employer  told  him  to  eat  as  much  candy  as  he  wanted,  and 
he  did  so,  eating  enough  that  day  to  last  him  the  wreek  that  he  was  there. 
Business  must  have  been  rather  dull,  for  the  boy  seems  to  have  found  time  to 
work  at  his  inventions.  One  day  being  very  much  in  need  of  a new  knife,  and 
without  stopping  to  consider  how  unbusinesslike  it  was,  he  closed  the  shop  and 
went  out  to  buy  one.  In  his  absence  the  proprietor  returned,  and  this  ended  his 
mercantile  career,  as  he  was  discharged  on  the  spot.  Discouraged  at  not  being 
able  to  accomplish  his  object,  he  reluctantly  returned  home. 

His  next  attempt  to  study  art  was  made  in  Philadelphia,  when  he  was  about 
sixteen.  His  life  there  was  hard,  being  obliged  to  support  himself,  working  at 
whatever  he  could  find  to  do  through  the  day  and  studying  at  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  in  the  evening.  In  a few  months  he  was  painting  portraits.  Mr. 
Waugh  often  talked  of  these  early  struggles  when  he  sometimes  went  hungry, 
but  never  once  faltered  in  his  determination  to  become  an  artist.  It  was  a proud 
and  happy  day  for  him  when  he  received  his  first  commission.  It  came  from  a 
gentleman  in  New  Jersey,  who  invited  him  to  his  house,  where  he  stayed  three 
weeks,  and  painted  five  small  portraits  of  different  members  of  the  family.  He 
spent  every  cent  of  the  money  he  received  on  some  rare  old  English  prints  to 
study  from.  He  spent  about  a year  and  a half  in  Philadelphia  at  this  time, 
and  then  went  home  for  a visit.  In  a short  time  he  had  an  opportunity  to  go  to 
Canada  with  a man  who  was  driving  thither  in  a carriage.  He  spent  some  time 
in  Buffalo,  Toronto,  and  Montreal,  painting  portraits,  then  back  again  to  Phila- 
delphia to  study  at  the  Academy.  On  this  second  visit  to  Philadelphia  Mr. 
Lindsey  Nicholson,  a member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  took  a great  interest 
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in  the  young  student,  inviting  him  to  his  house,  giving  him  good  advice,  and 
proving  a true  friend.  This  kindness  was  always  held  in  grateful  remembrance 
by  Mr.  Waugh,  who  never  tired  of  referring  to  it  in  terms  which  showed  his  thor- 
ough appreciation  of  the  benefit  he  derived  from  it.  After  another  year  in  Phila- 
delphia he  returned  to  Canada,  where  he  remained  about  three  years,  painting 
portraits,  and  by  strict  economy  he  saved  enough  money  to  pay  his  way  to 
Europe.  He  sailed  from  Quebec  for  Liverpool  in  July,  1837,  stopping  in  Lon- 
don long  enough  to  visit  the  art  galleries  and  principal  buildings.  He  went 
immediately  to  Paris,  where  he  lost  no  time  before  commencing  his  studies. 
He  copied  the  principal  pictures  of  the  old  masters  in  the  Louvre,  said  to  be 
amongst  the  best  copies  of  them  that  have  ever  been  made.  To  quote  from  Mr. 
John  Sartain  : “ The  admirable  portraits  of  Rubens  and  his  wife,  from  the  originals 
by  the  great  Fleming,  are  imitations  of  Rubens’  manner,  in  all  his  peculiar 
qualities,  the  most  perfect  that  I ever  saw.  The  portrait  of  the  eminent  sculp- 
tor Thorwaldsen  was  painted  from  life,  and  therefore  doubly  interesting.”  Unfor- 
tunately only  a small  number  of  these  interesting  copies  remain,  a great  many 
of  them,  along  with  the  original  studies,  costumes  and  curiosities  innumerable 
that  he  had  collected  during  his  travels,  having  been  destroyed  by  fire  in  his 
studio  at  816  Chestnut  street,  which  was  burned  out  three  times. 

Mr.  Waugh  spent  six  months  studying  in  Paris,  all  the  while  anxious  to  reach 
Italy,  the  goal  of  his  ambition,  but  unable  to  do  so  for  want  of  means.  Through 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  John  Basten,  an  Englishman,  he  was  enabled  to  set  out  for 
Rome,  where  he  arrived  about  the  1st  of  April,  1838.  He  immediately  com- 
menced to  study  and  paint  portraits.  At  the  commencement  of  the  unhealthy 
season  in  Rome  the  artists  all  left  the  city,  Mr.  Waugh,  in  company  with  a young 
student  named  Salter,  going  on  foot  across  the  mountains  to  Naples. 

On  their  arrival  in  Naples  Mr.  Waugh’s  genial  nature  soon  made  him  hosts  of 
friends  among  the  best  class  of  people  both  resident  and  transient,  and  in  a short 
time  he  had  all  the  portraits  that  he  wanted  to  paint.  He  also  visited  and 
sketched  all  the  beautiful  and  interesting  places  in  the  vicinity.  His  water-color 
sketches,  made  in  and  around  Naples,  Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  Venice,  Florence 
and  Rome,  are  exceedingly  interesting  and  beautiful,  especially  those  of  the 
ruins  of  Pompeii,  where  the  color,  rich  and  varied,  and  the  romantic  desolation 
of  the  great  fallen  city  filled  him  with  inspiration.  Taking  Nature  for  his  master, 
his  work  is  remarkably  free  from  the  conventionalisms  of  the  time,  resembling 
more  the  modern  realistic  school.  Those  which  have  been  kept  in  folios  still 
retain  all  their  brilliancy. 

He  spent  six  months  in  Naples  at  this  time,  then  returned  to  Rome  for  six 
months,  then  back  again  to  Naples.  On  the  second  visit  he  took  a studio  in  the 
Villa  Reale,  overlooking  the  beautiful  bay  of  Naples,  and  here  flocked  the  fash- 
ionable and  distinguished,  and  his  facile  pencil  was  soon  tried  to  its  utmost 
transferring  their  features  to  canvas.  He  painted  with  remarkable  rapidity,  pro- 
ducing at  this  time  thirty  portraits  in  four  months.  After  six  months  more 
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spent  in  Naples  we  find  him  again  in  Rome,  then  in  Venice  and  other  places. 
That  these  years  spent  in  Italy,  the  paradise  of  artists,  were  rich  in  growth  and 
progress  to  the  young  artist  we  have  abundant  proof  in  the  great  number  of 
beautiful  pictures  and  perfect  copies  of  the  old  masters  painted  in  the  different 
cities  he  visited.  The  great  sculptor,  Thorwaldsen,  was  one  of  his  intimate 
friends  in  Rome,  notwithstanding  the  difference  in  their  ages,  and  sat  to  him  for 
his  portrait.  J.  E.  Freeman,  in  his  work  entitled  “ Gatherings  From  an  Artist’s 
Portfolio,”  has  given  such  a distorted  account  of  the  origin  of  this  remarkable 
painting  that  it  seems  proper  to  devote  some  space  to  correcting  it.  He  asserts 
that  after  two  sittings  Thorwaldsen  became  so  dissatisfied  with  the  artist’s  work 
that  he  brought  from  his  workshop  a plaster  bust  of  himself  and  placed  it  before 
Mr.  Waugh  to  practice  upon  in  drawing,  and  refused  to  sit  again  until  he  had 
drawn  it  correctly.  When  Mr.  Waugh  read  Freeman’s  story  he  said:  “There  is 
no  truth  in  it.  I do  not  care  for  myself,  but  should  like  to  have  it  corrected 
for  the  sake  of  my  dear  old  friend,  Thorwaldsen.  It  does  him  an  injustice. 
Instead  of  being  proud,  arrogant  and  supercilious,  as  that  makes  him  appear,  he 
was  one  of  the  most  genial  and  modest  of  men.  His  manner  to  me  was  always 
that  of  an  intimate  friend.  The  picture  was  not  a commission  ; it  was  a labor  of 
love.  I wanted  my  friend’s  portrait  to  take  with  me,  and  he  gave  me  the  neces- 


sary sittings  without  a word  of  criticism.”  Mr.  Waugh  kept  this  portrait  of  his 
highly  esteemed  friend  in  his  studio  to  the  end  of  his  life.  It  is  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  his  family,  who  hold  it  beyond  price  on  account  of  these  associations, 
as  well  as  for  its  intrinsic  value  as  a work  of  art,  which  is  very  great.  At  the 


special  request  of  Mr.  John  Sartain,  Superintendent  of  the  Art  Department  of  the 
American  Exhibition  in  London  in  1887,  they  allowed  it  to  be  sent  there  for 
exhibition. 

During  his  residence  in  Naples  Mr.  Waugh  made- several  ascents  of  Vesuvius. 
In  one  of  these  ascents  of  the  mountain  that  they  made  after  an  eruption  had 
partially  subsided,  he  rushed  up  to  the  edge  of  the  crater  and  looked  over  into 
the  boiling,  seething  mass  of  lava.  It  was  only  a glimpse,  but  he  always  said  that 
he  would  not  have  missed  it  for  worlds,  although  he  knew  that  it  was  at  the  risk  of 
his  life,  and  he  would  not  care  to  do  it  again.  His  companions  and  the  guides 
were  frightened  and  cried  to  him  to  stop,  but  in  vain.  He  had  his  look  into  the 
crater,  which  he  said  was  the  most  terrible  sight  that  he  ever  saw — words  could 
not  describe  it. 

* After  descending  the  mountain  next  day  he  was  stricken  down  with  small-pox, 
and  here  his  friend  Salter  proved  the  strength  of  his  friendship.  As  soon  as  the 
doctors  decided  on  the  nature  of  the  disease,  they  took  him  to  an  empty  House 
and  hired  an  old  woman  to  nurse  him,  and  would  not  allow  any  one  else  to  see 
him.  Salter  bade  him  good-bye,  saying  he  had  to  go  to  the  Island  of  Capri  for 
two  weeks,  and  the  sick  man  thought  that  he  was  left  alone  to  the  mercy  of  the 
ignorant  old  nurse.  He  was  desperately  ill,  and  his  life  was  despaired  of  for 
some  time.  When  he  recovered  he  found  that  his  friend  had  never  left  the 
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house,  but  had  installed  himself  in  the  room  below,  where  he  took  charge  of  all 
medicine  and  food,  and  saw  that  the  old  nurse  did  her  duty  faithfully.  To  this 
self-forgetting  devotion  Mr.  Waugh  undoubtedly  owed  his  life  at  that  time. 

After  leaving  Italy  Mr.  Waugh  spent  six  months  in  London,  where  his  friends 
insisted  on  his  staying  and  taking  the  place  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  who  had 
just  died.  He  came  home  with  the  intention  of  making  a visit  and  returning  to 
London,  but  fate  willed  otherwise,  and  he  settled  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  where  he  was  the  leading  portrait  painter  for  many 
years.  His  pictures  are  to  be  found  in  nearly  all  the  public  institutions  and  a 
great  many  of  the  private  houses  of  the  city,  and  are  also  scattered  through  every 
State  of  the  Union.  As  a portrait  painter  he  has  never  failed  to  get  a likeness, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  find  the  best  side  of  the  sitters’  characters  and  paint 
them  as  they  would  most  wish  to  be  known.  Many  of  his  portraits  were 
painted  after  death,  from  photographs  and  sometimes  from  daguerrotypes  taken 
long  before,  that  gave  him  almost  nothing  to  work  from.  * It  was  no  unusual  thing 
for  him  to  paint  a satisfactory  portrait  of  a person  that  he  had  never  seen  in  life 
with  no  other  guide  than  a plaster  cast  of  the  face  taken  after  death  and  a lock  of 
hair.  At  one  time  a mother  came  to  him  in  great  distress  of  mind,  begging  him 
to  paint  a portrait  of  her  dead  child  from  a wood-cut  in  a periodical  in  which  she 
could  trace  a faint  resemblance  to  her  boy.  It  seemed  like  an  impossibility,  but 
the  mother  was  so  anxious  for  it  that  he  resolved  to  try.  From  her  description, 
and  the  suit  of  the  child’s  clothes  on  another  boy,  he  succeeded  in  painting  a full 
length  portrait  that  was  perfectly  satisfactory,  which  was  a great  triumph  to  him 
as  an  artist;  but  his  greatest  satisfaction  was  in  being  able  to  give  such  happiness 
to  the  bereaved  mother.  Added  to  this  unusual  power  of  getting  a likeness  was 
the  beauty  of  his  flesh-tints,  which  were  particularly  luminous  and  lifelike,  giving 
his  pictures  great  artistic  value.  In  his  composition  pictures  he  never  painted  a 
disagreeable  subject.  He  always  said  that  he  did  not  believe  in  painting  a thing 
that  was  not  worthy  of  being  perpetuated.  His  subjects,  when  not  poetical, 
were  at  least  pleasant  and  beautiful  to  look  upon.  He  has  painted  great  num- 
bers of  these,  which  are  owned  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Canada  and  abroad, 
and,  in  fact,  in  every  place  where  he  has  ever  lived.  His  family  own  his  last  one: 
“ The  Little  Mischief.”  They  allowed  Mr.  Sartain  to  send  it  to  the  London 
Exhibition  along  with  “ Thorwaldsen  ” and  a portrait  of  his  first  wife.  His  was, 
indeed,  a prolific  pencil.  In  the  fifty  years  of  his  art  life  he  painted  about  two 
thousand  pictures. 

In  his  early  life  in  Philadelphia  he  took  an  active  interest  in  all  art  work,  and 
was  the  first  to  organize  a life-class.  He  was  a member  and  President  of  the 
Artists’  Fund  Society  for  a number  of  years  until  he  declined  to  serve  longer  as 
President,  preferring  to  leave  that  work  to  younger  men.  He  was  an  academi- 
cian and  stockholder  in  the  old  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Saint  Andrew’s  Society  for  a great  many  years. 

Mr.  Waugh  died,  September  18,  1885,  at  the  residence  of  his  sister,  Mrs,  Judd, 
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in  Janesville,  Wis.  His  death  was  caused  by  paralysis,  the  result  of  a fall 
received  while  on  his  way  West  to  visit  friends.  His  artistic  powers  remained 
undimmed  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  The  pictures  he  left  in  his  studio  when 
he  started  on  that  fatal  journey  are  in  no  manner  inferior  to  his  earlier  work. 

Those  possessing  a nature  so  trusting  and  guileless  as  Mr.  Waugh’s  are  always 
liable  to  be  deceived.  This  never  made  him  hard  or  suspicious.  He  was  always 
just  and  kind  to  everyone,  and  inspired  confidence  and  affection  in  all  who  came 
under  his  influence.  He  had  an  utter  aversion  to  anything  like  parading  him- 
self before  the  public.  His  work  was  his  pleasure,  and  he  never  sought  popu- 
larity in  any  way,  although  he  was  always  gratified  by  any  sincere  expression  of 
appreciation.  Those  only  who  were  honored  by  his  affection  and  confidence 
really  knew  the  strength  and  depth  of  that  nature,  which  was  at  the  same  tim^ 
so  modest  and  unassuming.  He  left  three  children,  a son  and  two  daugl.^-s. 
His  son,  Frederick  J.  Waugh,  has  inherited  a large  share  of  his  father’s  talents, 
and  is  recognized  by  the  profession  as  a genuine  artist.  His  daughter,  Ida,  has 
already  achieved  an  extended  reputation,  particularly  for  the  painting  of  chil- 
dren’s faces.  The  eldest  daughter  has  devoted  much  of  her  time  to  the  study  of 
music. 

C.  W. 
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ence  the  opinions  of  others,  your  object  ought  to  be  to  present  your  arguments 
as  clearly  as  possible,  and  to  present  these  arguments  only.  All  flights  of 
rhetoric,  all  arrangements  of  words,  which  make  the  reader  think  even  with 
admiration  of  the  writer  rather  than  of  the  subject,  are  so  much  wasted  or  mis- 
used power.  I may  be  told  that  the  best  style  is  gained  from  classical  studies ; 
I doubt  it.  I remember  as  a young  man  being  fascinated  by  Tacitus,  by  the 
reserved  force  and  hidden  strength  in  his  sentences,  each  argument  and  each 
statement,  almost  each  phrase,  having  more  meaning  than  is  at  first  apparent. 
I was  so  fascinated  that  in  my  youthful  efforts  at  composition  I insensibly  tried 
to  imitate  his  style,  and  it  took  me  much  reading  of  good  English  and  French 
authors  to  find  out  how  much  more  really  forcible  than  compression  is  trans- 
parent clearness.”  All  this  is  as  true  of  painting  as  of  writing. 

Not  the  least  important  of  Mr.  Tiffany’s  contributions  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
public  is  the  drop-curtain  of  the  Madison  Square  Theatre,  in  New  York — alto- 
gether the  finest  and  largest  specimen  of  embroidered  and  applique  work  ever 
seen  in  America.  Nor  do  we  know  of  anything  to  equal  it  in  Europe.  The 
ground  of  this  beautiful  production  is  of  satin  and  velvet ; the  scene  is  a tropi- 
cal American  landscape  with  river,  water-plants,  flowers,  birds,  butterflies,  and 
trees.  At  the  bottom  courses  the  deep  blue  river — which  is  of  velvet,  and 
from  which  spring  the  blue-flowered  iris  and  other  reeds.  Near  the  bank  on 
the  left  a pink  curlew  is  wading,  and  on  the  bank  grow  the  blooming  cereus 
and  the  palmetto.  In  the  center  of  the  curtain  the  small,  pink  flowers  of  the 
oleander  are  blossoming,  a curlew  flyiug  among  them.  All  these  designs  are  in 
plush  applique , and  the  effects  of  color  produced  simply  by  the  direction  of  the 
textures  of  the  plush  are  very  curious.  The  branches  of  many  trees  and  shrubs 
bend  and  interlace  at  the  top  of  the  curtain.  It  is  a summer  day  amid  the  rich 
and  gorgeous  vegetation  of  a river  in  Florida  or  Georgia  ; the  air  is  heavy  with 
fragrance,  and  vocal  with  the  music  of  bird  and  insect.  It  is  a marvel  to  see 
how  the  spirit  of  such  a scene  has  been  evoked  by  embroidery  and  applique 
work.  The  artistic  success  is  extraordinary,  especially  in  view  of  the  difficulty 
of  such  an  undertaking.  The  colors  melt  into  one  another,  the  harmonies  are 
most  tender,  and  the  contrasts  superb.  At  the  bottom  of  the  curtain  is^a  broad 
margin,  patterned  after  some  conventional  figures  in  the  decoration  of  a Moorish 
flagon,  and  entering  with  melody  into  the  tone  of  the  whole.  A recent  lecturer 
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before  the  London  Society  of  Arts  asserted  that  artists  paid  too  much  attention 
to  easel-pictures.  “A  young  school  of  decorators,”  he  said,  “would  find  it 
remunerative  and  otherwise  serviceable  to  practice  wall-decoration,  and  the 
Royal  Academy  ought  to  take  up  the  matter.  The  fame  of  many  noted  artists 
of  earlier  times,”  he  justly  added,  “ rested  more  on  their  wall-decorations  than 
on  their  easel-pictures,  and  there  was  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  a re- 
vival of  this  branch  of  art.”  Mr.  Tiffany  worked  in  collaboration  with  Mrs. 
Wheeler,  of  the  New  York  Society  of  Decorative  Art,  and  used  the  services 
of  twelve  young  lady  pupils  of  the  Cooper  Institute  Art-Schools.  The  abun- 
dance and  swiftness  of  his  success  with  this  drop-curtain  suggest  some  con- 
soling reflections  to  aspiring  young  artists,  who  are  discouraged  by  the  finan- 
cial results  of  painting  on  canvas. 


Mr.  H.  Bolton  Jones  is  a native  of  Baltimore.  In  1877  he  went  on  a sketch- 
ing tour  through  Brittany  and  Spain.  Three  years  before,  he  had  begun  to 
exhibit  in  the  National  Academy  in  New  York.  To  the  Centennial  Exhibi- 
tion he  sent  his  “Ferry  Inn,”  and  to  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1878  his  “Return 
of  the  Cows,  Brittany.”  In  the  Salon  the  same  year  he  was  represented  by  “ A 
Heath  in  Bloom,  Brittany.”  In  1879  Mr.  Thomas  Gr.  Appleton,  of  Boston, 
bought  another  Brittany  landscape  from  the  brush  of  Mr.  Jones.  We  have 
engraved  one  example  of  Mr.  Jones’s  work,  a landscape-scene  in  Brittany. 
The  effect  the  artist  has  attempted  to  render  is  that  of  a quiet,  cloudy  day  in 
October.  The  gray  sky  has  a break  near  the  horizon — not  enough  to  show 
blue,  but  just  enough  to  make  the  clouds  very  light.  The  low  hills  lie  off 
against  this,  hazy  and  blue.  The  delicate  silver  poplars  rise  quietly,  having 
lost  many  of  their  leaves,  and  many  of  those  which  remain  are  so  silvery  in 
color  that  the  relief  against  the  clouds  is  very  slight.  The  trunks  are  a 
bright  silver  gray,  relieved  here  and  there  by  rich  masses  of  brown,  green, 
and  gold.  The  stunted  oak  in  the  center  is  a deep,  rich  spot  of  russet  green ; 
while  the  willows  just  back  are  more  or  less  golden,  and  make  the  half  dark 
run  through  the  center  of  the  picture.  The  planks  of  the  old  bridge  form 
another  silver-gray  note  in  the  green  grass.  The  dead  ferns  give  some  purple 
and  gold  through  the  foreground,  while  the  rashes  furnish  notes  of  dark  green 
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and  blue.  Under  the  bridge,  dank,  deep  shadows  make  the  dark ; the  only  life 
is  of  three  magpies  in  the  road. 

Mr.  Jones’s  pictures  always  appear  to  us  to  have  meaning  and  significance 
of  a deep  and  valuable  sort ; to  penetrate  beyond  the  surface  of  the  scenes  of 
which  they  are  representations ; and  to  bring  out  and  forward  some  of  the  inner 
and  fascinating  truths.  Yet  with  all  this  he  is  unusually  free  from  pedantry  and 
stiffness.  One  would  almost  as  soon  call  Daubigny  pedantic  or  stiff.  In  the 
face  of  the  triumphs  of  the  French  school,  it  boots  little  to  find  fault  with  a 
commonplace  and  monotonous  range  of  subjects.  The  evil — if  it  be  an  evil — is 
so  fashionable  as  almost  to  be  respectable.  The  best  landscape-painters  in  the 
world  are  at  the  present  moment  both  commonplace  and  monotonous  in  the 
range  of  their  subjects,  taking  the  word  “ subject  ” in  the  popular  and  obvious 
signification  of  the  term.  But  an  artist’s  theme  may  be  commonplace  without 
being  either  paltry  or  banal,  and  it  may  be  monotonous  without  being  either  vapid 
or  wearisome.  Besides,  what  to  one  man  is  commonplace,  may  to  another  be 
extremely  significant.  A bit  of  bare  heath  with  a cart-track  over  it  is  in  itself 
a commonplace  subject,  and  has  often  enough  been  treated  as  if  it  were  so ; but 
in  the  hands  of  John  Crome  it  becomes  a scene  of  true  beauty.  To  many  per- 
sons Jules  Dupre  is  stupidly  monotonous,  but  to  others  he  is  extremely  versa- 
tile in  his  variations  in  the  same  keyc 

Mr.  Jones’s  work  is  always  refined  and  delicate,  sensitive  sometimes  to  the 
subtiler  aspects  of  things,  and  happy  in  the  modest  exposition  of  them.  Prob- 
ably he  is  and  will  be  much  oftener  attracted  in  the  region  of  landscape  than 
of  figure-painting.  At  all  events,  in  the  former  sphere  his  faculties  operate 
harmoniously  and  successfully,  and  he  is  able  to  perform,  however  slightly,  the 
functions  of  a seer.  It  is  a high  prerogative  to  stand  face  to  face  with  Nature 
and  to  tell  what  she  is  thinking  about ; but  the  history  of  art  is  of  little  ser- 
vice if  it  has  not  told  us  that  there  are  landscape-painters  who  have  done  even 
that.  The  work  contributed  by  Mr.  Jones  to  the  New  York  Academy  Exhibi- 
tion of  1880,  while  much  more  important  than  the  example  in  Mr.  Thomas  G. 
Appleton’s  possession,  was  not  so  spontaneous  nor  unmannered.  It  was  a 
French  landscape,  with  road,  farmhouse,  and  green  poplars,  on  a sunny  day, 
but  there  were  unwonted  hardness  in  texture  and  thinness  in  execution,  and — 
what  was  less  happy  still — a certain  Gallic  treatment  which  visitors  at  previous 
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exhibitions  in  the  same  place  have  noticed  occasionally  also  in  Mr.  Ilovenden’s 
landscapes  and  figure-pieces.  You  said  to  yourself  that  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr. 
Hovenden  had  been  studying  under  the  same  master  in  France,  and,  uncon- 
sciously to  themselves,  had  brought  away  his  trick ; that  they  did  not  care  for 
the  trick  at  all,  but  were  in  pursuit  of  Art  herself ; that  they  themselves  would 
be  the  first  to  denounce  and  to  correct  themselves  did  they  know  of  their  mis- 
take ; and  that,  perhaps,  in  their  case,  it  was  rather  a slight  and  tentative  man- 
nerism that  you  detected,  not  so  serious  as  to  deserve  the  name  of  trick.  And 
when  one  recalled  some  previous  works  of  these  painters,  and  remembered  how 
simple  and  unaffected  and  honest  was  their  style,  how  far  away  from  any  imi- 
tation of  French  provincialism,  how  free  from  any  slavish  dependence  upon  a 
foreign  master,  or  indeed  upon  any  master  other  than  themselves,  this  impres- 
sion was  likely  to  be  deepened. 

Mr.  James  D.  Smillie  is  a son  of  the  well-known  engraver,  Mr,  James 
Smillie.  He  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  1833.  Three  years  ago  he 
was  elected  an  Academician,  after  having  been  an  Associate  for  eight  years. 
He  is  a most  energetic  member  of  the  American  Water-Color  Society,  of 
which  for  five  years,  from  1873  to  1878,  he  was  the  president  ; and  some  of 
his  annual  contributions  to  the  regular  exhibitions  of  that  organization  have 
been  very  generally  recognized  among  the  choice  productions  that  this  coun- 
try has  offered  to  admirers  of  art  in  water-colors.  Especial  reference  deserves 
to  be  made  to  his  sketches  of  rural  scenes  in  the  interior  of  the  Empire  State 
which  have  speedily  found  purchasers  in  the  Academy  building,  and  in  which 
many  of  his  finest  characteristics  as  an  artist  have  been  displayed.  He  has 
been  an  extensive  traveler  in  this  country,  and  his  portfolios  bear  evidence  of 
the  facility  and  felicity  of  his  pencil  when  treating  of  sunny  meadows,  purling 
streams,  stately  elms,  and  browsing  cattle.  The  Catskill  Mountains  are  as 
familiar  to  him  as  the  streets  of  his  native  city.  The  Sierras,  the  Kocky  Moun- 
tains, and  the  White  Mountains,  are  scarcely  less  know'll  to  him  in  their  distin- 
guishing and  most  picturesque  features ; and  it  must  be  acknowdedged  that, 
while  other  painters  have  presented  us  with  the  scenic  aspects  of  those  ranges, 
w'itli  their  bolder  and  more  “ sensational  ” traits,  he  has  shown  himself  to  have 
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been  impressed  at  least  as  much  by  their  loveliness  as  by  their  grandeur,  so 
that,  while  the  aim  of  some  artists  seems  to  have  been  to  startle  if  not  to  stun 
the  spectator  by  transcripts  of  natural  scenery,  his  purpose  is  a more  modest 
and,  it  may  be  added,  a more  becoming  one.  In  “ Up  the  Hillside,”  for  exam- 
ple, which  we  have  engraved,  the  finer  and  less  obtrusive  peculiarities  of  our 
Highlands  are  brought  to  view ; the  motive  is  to  charm  rather  than  to  bewil- 
der ; and  the  picture  is  adapted  to  the  parlor  rather  than  to  the  crowded  the- 
atre. As  a designer  of  vignettes,  Mr.  James  D.  Smillie  is  well  known  through- 
out the  country ; and  he  holds  his  own  with  equal  strength  in  the  fields  of 
engraving,  of  water-color  drawing,  and  of  oil-painting.  It  has  been  said  that 
every  herb  and  flower  has  its  specific,  distinct,  and  perfect  beauty,  its  peculiar 
habitation,  expression,  and  function,  and  that  the  highest  art  is  the  art  which 
can  seize,  develop,  and  illustrate  this  specific  character,  assigning  to  it  its  proper 
function  in  the  landscape,  and  thereby  enhancing  and  enforcing  the  total  im- 
pression which  the  picture  is  designed  to  produce.  There  is  truth  in  the 
statement,  certainly,  whether  or  not  the  statement  is  wholly  true ; and,  in  carry- 
ing out  such  a purpose,  a painter  who  has  practiced  himself  diligently  in  the 
matter  of  engraving  might  have  peculiar  ease  and  directness.  Mr.  James  D. 
Smillie  undoubtedly  has  a lively  and  vigorous  sense  of  the  specific,  if  one  may 
express  himself  so.  His  cherry-trees,  for  example,  look  like  cherry-trees,  and 
are  never  mistaken  for  oaks.  He  does  not  paint  an  elm  so  that  it  resembles  a 
maple ; nor  is  he  chargeable  with  the  error  of  giving  to  forest  trees  the  forms 
which  trees  assume  only  when  planted  in  the  open  field.  Moreover,  he  can 
handle  a common  subject  so  that  it  shall  not  seem  wholly  commonplace — a 
power  which  is  one  of  the  choicest  of  pictorial  possibilities.  His  landscapes 
have  quietude  and  sobriety ; and  his  studio  is  a long  way  off  from  that  atmos- 
phere of  prettiness  in  which  so  many  painters  are  stifled  daily. 

As  a member  of  the  New  York  Etching  Club  Mr.  Smillie  lias  often  been 
favorably  brought  to  public  notice.  The  displays  recently  made  by  this  club 
at  the  annual  exhibitions  of  the  American  Water-Color  Society  have  succeeded 
in  showing  to  Americans  that  their  countrymen  can  do  much  better  in  this 
favorite  department  than  they  had  ever  been  given  credit  for ; and  the  modesty 
of  these  displays  has  not  told  against  them.  Without  bluster  and  with  no 
courting  of  notoriety,  the  New  York  Etching  Club  organized  itself  a few  years 
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ago,  and  in  the  same  quiet  and  peaceful  spirit  pursued  its  course  until,  perhaps 
unexpectedly  to  itself,  it  became  recognized  and  honored  among  the  art-institu- 
tions of  the  city.  The  press  has  always  treated  it  not  generously — that  was 
uncalled  foi* — but  fairly  and  appreciatively,  which  is  better.  Mr.  Smillie  with 
characteristic  energy  and  adaptability  quickly  made  himself  felt.  A specimen 
of  his  latest  etched  work  was  recently  very  successfully  printed  in  a Boston 
journal  which  makes  etching  its  specialty  in  the  matter  of  illustrations.  One 
often  sees  Mr.  Smillie’s  initials  attached  to  facile  pen-and-ink  reproductions  of 
oil-paintings  in  popular  periodicals.  Like  his  brother,  Mr.  Smillie  has  of  late 
years  manifested  a fondness  for  enlarged  freedom  with  the  brush,  and  the 
admirable  landscape  which  we  have  engraved  shows  him  in  one  of  his  happiest 
moods. 


Tiie  artist  whose  work  at  the  New  York  Academy  Exhibition  of  1879 
indicated  the  greatest  improvement  during  the  season  then  closing  was,  perhaps, 
Mr.  George  II.  Smillie  ; and  much  notice  was  secured  by  his  picture,  u A Goat- 
Pasture  ” (herewith  engraved),  especially  by  its  fresh  breadth  and  sparkle,  and 
its  atmosphere  and  color.  Mr.  Smillie  is  a brother  of  Mr.  James  D.  Smillie,  and 
was  a student  of  Mr.  James  M.  Hart.  He  is  forty  years  old.  In  1864  he  be- 
came an  Associate  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Design,  and  in  1868  a member 
of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Colors  (now  the  American  Water-Color 
Society).  His  pictures  are  seen  at  most  of  the  public  exhibitions  in  New  York 
and  other  principal  cities  of  the  United  States,  and  many  of  them  are  concerned 
with  scenes  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Yosemite  Valley.  Mr.  A.  Van 
Valkenburg,  of  New  York,  owns  his  “Boquet  River  and  Hills,”  which  was 
painted  about  ten  years  ago. 

The  impressions  conveyed  by  color  are  independent  of  those  conveyed  by 
form ; yet  Mr.  Smillie’s  “ Goat-Pasture  ” is  seen  to  advantage  in  simple  black 
and  white,  and  the  spectator  who  has  admired  it  for  its  subtilest  qualities  will 
perhaps  be  surprised  by  the  number  of  these  qualities  that  are  retained  in  the 
engraver’s  translation.  Not  that  an  engraving  is  not  expected  to  reproduce 
some  of  the  functions  of  color — its  ability  to  do  so  has  been  often  demon- 
strated ; but  Mr.  Smillie’s  picture  is  so  happy  in  the  use  of  colored  pigment 
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with  reference  to  sentiment  that,  in  the  absence  of  the  pigment,  the  retention  of 
tender  and  profound  values  is  worthy  of  special  mention,  as  also  are  the  color- 
istic  results  of  a painter  who,  like  Mr.  Smillie,  has  had  a thorough  and  pro- 
tracted preliminary  drill  with  the  burin.  The  technical  excellences  of  an  artist 
so  educated  are  very  often  those  that  have  the  least  swing  and  play  in  the 
department  of  coloring.  Heart  and  brain  he  may  have  in  abundance,  but  their 
happiest  exercise  is  apt  to  be  elsewhere  than  among  those  five  primaries  of 
white,  black,  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  out  of  which  the  master  of  the  brush  pro- 
duces order  and  beauty.  The  beauty  in  this  instance,  it  is  to  be  observed — and 
here  we  touch  the  vital  paid  of  the  picture — is  not  that  which  belongs  to  a 
realistic  landscape  done  never  so  cleverly.  The  picture  is  realistic,  to  be  sure ; 
but  it  is  somethino;  more — it  is  realism  carried  to  that  second  and  better  stage 
where  imagination  has  had  a hand  in  the  process  of  formation,  and  where, 
because  imagination  has  made  itself  felt,  the  spectator  is  led  to  exclaim,  not 
“ How  cleverly  it  is  done  ! ” but  “ How  beautiful  it  is ! ” So  the  artist  comes 
in,  and,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  improves  upon  nature,  lending  to 
the  scene  the  added  grace  of  fancy  and  the  organizing  force  of  thought,  touch- 
ing to  diviner  issues  the  elements  that  else  were  unadorned  and  perhaps  mean- 
ingless. 

Mr.  Smillie’s  improvement  has  been,  as  was  said,  in  the  direction  of 
“ breadth 11  of  treatment,  but  this  breadth  with  him  is  not  slovenliness  nor  unin- 
telligent haste.  Nor  is  it  mannerism.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  result  of  free- 
dom, and  the  confidence  that  comes  of  larger  knowledge  and  assured  resources. 
It  is  not  uncommon  nowadays  to  see  “ breadth  ” of  treatment,  even  at  the 
Academy  exhibitions,  and  to  hear  its  praises  sung  even  by  Academicians  them- 
selves. Mr.  J.  B.  Bristol,  for  example,  whose  sound  and  solid  drawing  of 
mountain-masses  has  received  recognition  in  high  European  quarters,  has  of  late 
been  painting  much  more  “ broadly  ” than  at  any  previous  period  of  his  career 
— sometimes  with  advantage,  at  other  times  to  his  detriment ; and  nobody  who 
has  examined  with  any  care  the  Academy  Exhibition  of  1880  can  have  failed  to 
notice  a general  advance  toward  freedom  and  certainty  of  touch.  Is  this  a 
result  of  the  stimulating  influence  of  the  Society  of  American  Artists  ? Have 
the  elders,  then,  learned  of  the  pupils  ? Perhaps  so ; and,  if  so,  the  establish- 
ment of  that  rival  institution  has  not  been  absolutely  in  vain.  Let  us  hope 
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that  the  new  departure  of  the  Academicians  may  go  hand  in  hand  with  serious 
and  diligent  study,  with  proper  respect  for  authority,  and  with  due  remem- 
brance of  wholesome  traditions,  so  that  in  their  case,  at  least,  “ breadth  ” may 
not  degenerate  into  “ slap-dasli  ” nor  freedom  into  recklessness.  Mr.  Smillie’s 
latest  works  show  no  tendency  in  this  unfortunate  direction.  They  are  whole- 
somely equidistant  from  inane  polish  and  crude  paintiness.  More  than  this, 
their  vision  of  nature  is  eminently  just,  if  not  always  in  the  highest  sense  poetic, 
and  the  quality  of  justness  is  not  of  less  value  or  moment  to-day  because  in  the 
multiplication  of  art-works  of  all  sorts  the  public  taste  is  supposed  to  be  too 
jaded  to  appreciate  what  is  simply  just — too  impatient  to  listen  to  the  praises 
of  Aristides — and  eager  to  run  after  the  new,  the  eccentric,  the  audacious. 
French  art  so  reflects  this  tendency  that,  for  a young  man  to  become  famous  at 
the  Salon , it  is  generally  believed  that  he  must  needs  be,  first  of  all  and  above 
all,  extremely  odd.  Yet  no  enduring  fame  was  ever  built  upon  a foundation 
so  slight. 


Mr.  George  Fuller’s  “ Romany  Girl  ” was  one  of  the  charming  figure- 
pieces  in  the  latest  National  Academy  Exhibition  in  New  York  City.  It  hung 
in  the  principal  gallery  on  the  southern  wall,  and  near  it  was  Mr.  Porter’s 
portrait  of  a seated  lady,  with  Mr.  McEntee’s  solemn  and  wild  landscape  be- 
tween them.  Its  author  had  other  pictures  in  the  same  place,  and  also  in  the 
exhibition  of  the  Society  of  American  Artists,  and  he  had  exhibited  before ; 
but,  by  common  consent,  the  “ Romany  Girl  ” was  pronounced  to  be  the  best 
and  the  most  interesting  of  the  series.  She  stood  in  front  of  a piece  of  yellow- 
ish woods,  holding  in  her  right  hand  a bunch  of  forest-grasses.  A strange  luster 
and  weirdness  possessed  her  large,  coal-black  eyes,  suggesting  possibilities  very 
wide  in  range  and  various  in  hue  ; she  was  a “ Romany  Girl,”  to  be  sure — her 
dress  betrayed  her — but  she  could  have  passed  for  more  than  one  ideal  person- 
age of  modern  romanticism.  The  mistiness  which  Mr.  Fuller  likes  to  envelop 
his  landscapes  and  figures  in — as,  for  example,  his  “ And  she  was  a Witch,”  in 
the  same  exhibition — is  less  extensive  than  usual ; at  least  a part  of  the  girl 
stands  out  in  clear  air.  Why  he  is  so  fond  of  mistiness  is  not  perspicacious. 
The  fondness  long  ago  resulted  in  a mannerism.  Perhaps  Mr.  Fuller  supposes 
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that  mistiness  is  akin  to  mystery.  At  all  events,  it  is  not  certain  that  his  mis- 
tiness had  better  be  dispensed  with.  Mr.  Fuller  seeks,  first  of  all,  to  bring  his 
subject — whatever  it  may  be — under  the  most  exclusive  conditions  of  pictorial 
treatment,  and  he  is  never  loath  to  sacrifice  literal  fact  for  spiritual  truth.  His 
artistic  sense  is  cultivated  to  extreme  sensitiveness  in  this  direction ; for  while, 
like  an  artist,  he  is  ready  to  humor  Nature,  like  an  artist,  too,  he  is  eager  to 
compel  her.  The  realistic  successes  of  such  a painter  as  Alma-Tadema,  for 
instance — and  we  mention  Alma-Tadema  because  he  is  a favorite  of  Fortune, 
and  a prince  in  such  successes — are  doubtless  contemplated  by  him  with  lan- 
guor, if  not  with  aversion.  “ Why,”  he  would  say,  “ these  archseologic  resurrec- 
tions, these  antiquarian  researches,  these  painstaking  elaborations  for  textures, 
this  unholy  and  earthly  glare  ? Is  it  the  function  of  Art  to  make  a bookworm 
of  an  artist  ? to  produce  by  sheer  laboriousness  what  a dealer  will  pronounce 
curious  and  marketable  ? to  imitate  natural  objects  so  cleverly  that  the  way- 
faring man  may  be  deceived  thereby  ? ” 

The  reader  will  scarcely  fail  to  be  fascinated  by  the  very  delicate  and  beau- 
tiful forest  background  which  the  engraver  (Mr.  W.  J.  Linton),  while  keeping 
it  a background,  has  yet  preserved  with  poetry  and  color.  Let  us  note,  to  the 
credit  of  Mr.  Fuller,  that  he  generally  chooses  his  types  of  persons  or  of  scenery 
with  good  taste,  tempered  by  severity ; that  ugliness  of  form  and  face,  of  land 
and  water,  does  not  constrain  him  to  reproduce  it ; that  he  loves  beauty  with 
the  old  classic  love  ; and  that,  with  all  his  liking  for  somberness  of  tone  and  for 
mistiness  of  atmosphere,  one  takes  honest,  unaffected  pleasure  in  the  work  of 
his  hands.  Recent  exhibitions  in  the  Kurtz  Gallery,  in  New  York  City,  some- 
times led  the  spectator  to  fear  that  the  coming  race  of  American  artists  would 
be  beauty-blind,  if  not  by  nature,  at  least  by  practice,  and  absolutely  bereft  of 
the  capacity  for  pulsations  of  gladness.  When  we  say  that  Mr.  Fuller  possesses 
a highly  sensitive  observation,  that  he  is  a superior  colorist,  and  that  he  has  the 
poetic  instinct  and  faculty,  it  is  easy  to  add  that  the  “ Romany  Girl  ” deserved 
all  the  success  that  it  found  on  the  occasion  of  its  first  public  exhibition.  This 
artist’s  growth  has  been  steady  and  symmetrical  ever  since  he  began  modeling 
heads  in  Mr.  H.  K.  Brown’s  studio  in  Albany,  New  York,  thirty-five  years  ago ; 
but  the  remarkable  thing  is  that  the  public  was  allowed  little  opportunity  of 
judging  it  until  three  years  ago,  although  as  early  as  1857  Mr.  Fuller  was  an 
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Associate  of  the  National  Academy  in  New  York.  He  is  still  only  an  Asso- 
ciate, but,  if  any  artist  in  this  country  deserves  the  honor  of  an  election  as 
Academician,  the  painter  of  the  “ Romany  Girl  ” deserves  it.  He  was  born  at 
Deerfield,  Massachusetts,  in  the  year  1822.  He  has  studied  art  in  Boston,  in 
New  York,  in  London,  and  on  the  Continent.  After  returning  from  Europe  in 
1860,  he  spent  sixteen  years  in  sedulous  secluded  experiment,  his  purpose  being 
to  perfect  himself  before  presenting  himself.  Where  in  the  records  of  contem- 
poraneous art  can  a similar  instance  be  found  ? How  many  such  cases,  indeed, 
can  be  gleaned  from  the  history  of  art  itself  ? In  his  fifty-seventh  year,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  Mr.  Fuller  sees  fit  to  take  the  public  into  his  confidence, 
and  show  them  of  what  stuff  he  is  made  ; for,  until  the  exhibition  of  the 
“ Romany  Girl,”  the  public  certainly  did  not  know  how  true  and  large  a painter 
he  really  is.  We  await  with  lively  and  almost  unrestricted  expectation  this 
admirable  artist’s  further  revelation  of  himself. 

To  the  Academy  Exhibition  of  1880  Mr.  Fuller  sent  “The  Quadroon,”  a 
nearly  life-size  figure  of  a girl  in  the  foreground  of  a cotton-field.  She  faces 
the  spectator,  who,  in  her  nose  and  lips,  detects  only  the  faintest  traces  of  a 
negro  origin.  She  is  a gypsy  rather  than  a quadroon,  and  has  little  but  her 
heritage  of  toil  in  common  with  the  three  black  slaves  in  the  distance  behind 
her.  Her  coal-black  eyes  and  hair  are  finely  painted,  and  the  effect  of  the 
work  as  a whole  is  noble  in  the  extreme.  This  picture  was  very  cordially  re- 
ceived, and  it  preserved  and  sustained  the  reputation  which  the  “ Brittany 
Girl  ” had  created.  It  showed  that  Mr.  Fuller  understands  how  to  invest 
human  beings  with  the  decorative  charms  of  fancy.  It  showed  that  he  has 
sympathy  with  art  in  its  aspect  of  “ silent  poetry  ” — poetry  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  used  by  a well-known  modern  critic  who  describes  it  as  “ simply  the 
most  beautiful,  impressive,  and  widely  effective  mode  of  saying  things.”  For, 
in  the  strictest  signification  of  the  terms,  Mr.  Fuller’s  quadroon  picture  is  beau- 
tiful, impressive,  and  widely  effective.  Whatever  else  may  or  may  not  be  true 
of  it,  this  at  least  is  true.  May  we  go  a step  further  and  say  of  its  author  that 
he  is  a poet  also  in  Shelley’s  sense  of  the  word,  namely,  that  he  is  the  hiero- 
phant of  an  unapprehended  inspiration  ? Doubtless  even  this  praise,  too,  be- 
longs in  part  at  least  to  George  Fuller.  And  supreme  praise  it  is.  A painter 
who  deserves  it  may  lack  many  things,  and  yet  succeed  brilliantly.  He  may 
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be  destitute  of  rare  technical  qualities  of  draughtsmanship,  his  dominant  notes 
of  color  may  be  far  from  musical,  the  vibrations  of  his  light  may  be  faint,  and 
his  chiaro-oscwro  scheme  manifestly  imperfect ; but  his  art  has  the  root  of  the 
matter  in  it,  and  his  work  will  tell.  As  Thackeray  in  his  greatest  novel  says 
of  his  heroine  Beatrix : “ Her  mouth  and  chin,  they  said,  were  too  large  and 
full,  and  so  they  might  be  for  a goddess  in  marble,  but  not  for  a woman  whose 
eyes  were  lire,  whose  look  was  love,  whose  voice  was  the  sweetest  love-song, 
whose  shape  was  perfect  symmetry,  health,  decision,  activity.  There  was  no 
single  movement  of  hers  but  was  beautiful.  As  he  thinks  of  her,  he  who 
writes  feels  young  again.”  Mr.  Fuller’s  creations  are  not  “goddesses  in  mar- 
ble,” yet  is  there  no  single  movement  of  them  that  is  not  beautiful  when  they 
are  contemplated  as  wholes.  The  mouths  and  chins  of  his  Beatrixes  may  be 
too  large  and  full,  yet  is  there  something  in  the  women  themselves  that  makes 
one  feel  young  again  in  their  presence.  You  can  not  say  of  one  of  his  pictures 
as  has  been  said  of  one  of  Veyrassat’s  clever  works,  that  if  you  only  lower  the 
head  of  the  white  horse  or  lift  up  that  of  the  black  one,  the  picture  will  be 
completely  altered  and  will  lose  all  its  charm.  He  does  not  compose  so  care- 
fully and  intricately.  In  composition,  indeed,  he  is  sometimes  conspicuously 
ineffective.  But,  standing  before  “ The  Romany  Girl  ” or  “ The  Quadroon,”  one 
feels  that  in  art  the  whole  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  all  its  parts  and  different 
also ; that  the  presence  of  poetic  sentiment  in  a picture  covers  a multitude  of 
technical  shortcomings.  The  aesthetic  spirit  of  the  day  is  a spirit  of  laborious 
and  most  skillful  realism.  It  seeks  the  reproduction  of  difficult  natural  effects. 
It  demands  of  the  painter  extensive  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  the  palette, 
and  extraordinary  training  and  cleverness  in  the  use  of  them.  Art  is  striving 
to  rival  Nature  in  her  physical  manifestations  ; to  reproduce  Nature  in  some  of 
her  aspects  perfectly  ; to  counterfeit  Nature.  Is  there  not  danger  that,  in  the 
prosecution  of  this  perplexing  and  engrossing  undertaking,  Art  may  forget  her 
obligations  to  the  ideal  ? 


To  visitors  to  the  annual  exhibitions  in  the  National  Academy  of  Design, 
Mr.  Tiiomas  IIovenden’s  name  is  well  known.  Last  year  it  appeared  on  “ The 
Pride  of  the  Old  Folks,”  and  the  “Loyalist  Peasant  Soldier  of  La  Vendee, 
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1793,”  and  this  year  on  “ Pendant  le  Repos,”  “ What  o’clock  is  it?”  and  “ The 
Challenge  " — all  of  them  figure-pieces,  and  all  of  them  possessed  of  characteris- 
tics so  peculiar  that  the  spectator  would  be  in  little  danger  of  mistaking  a 
Ilovenden  for  any  other  picture  in  the  display.  The  artist  was  born  in  Cork, 
Ireland,  in  1840,  and,  after  a course  of  study  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
London,  came  to  America  in  1863,  and  attended  the  lectures  in  the  National 
Academy  in  New  York,  although  it  was  not  until  eleven  years  afterward  that 
he  adopted  art  as  a profession.  In  1874,  in  pursuance  of  his  plans  for  life- 
work,  he  went  to  Paris  and  became  a pupil  of  M.  Cabanel,  the  celebrated  figure 
and  portrait  painter.  He  staid  there  one  year,  and  is  still  living  in  France. 
To  the  Salon  of  1876  he  contributed  his  “ Image-Seller,”  and  to  the  Interna- 
tional Exhibition  of  1878  his  “ Breton  Interior.”  The  picture,  which  we  engrave 
from  a large  photograph  taken  by  Messrs.  Goupil  & Co.,  of  Paris,  was  painted 
for  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1878,  and  was  admitted  there.  The  scene  is  another 
episode  of  the  war  in  La  Vendee.  An  old  peasant  is  sharpening  a sword  for  a 
young  volunteer  who  is  about  to  start  upon  an  expedition.  He  glances  along 
the  edge  of  the  blade  and  tests  its  sharpness,  while  the  youthful  soldier,  his 
son,  and  the  father  of  two  fine  children,  waits  in  full  uniform  to  receive  it.  At 
his  feet  lies  his  powder-horn  ; in  a great  chair  in  the  corner,  near  a tall  dresser, 
is  his  musket ; by  his  side  hangs  his  scabbard.  In  front  of  the  fireplace,  the 
grandmother  and  one  of  his  children  are  molding  bullets  over  the  charcoal 
burning  in  a brazier.  All  the  accessories  serve  admirably  to  complete  the 
story.  The  soldiers  wife,  her  arms  thrown  protectingly  over  the  cradle  in 
which  her  infant  is  sleeping,  is  evidently  Spartan  in  temper.  She  wishes  the 
sword  to  be  sharp,  and  she  wishes  her  husband  to  defend  his  country ; yet  in 
the  mirror  of  her  face  are  reflected  emotions  sad  and  pitiful ; it  is  hard  for  her 
to  part  with  the  father  of  her  children,  and  the  protector  of  them  and  her. 
The  old  woman,  on  the  contrary — is  she  a mother-in-law  ? — seems  willing  that 
he  should  proceed  to  give  battle  to  the  enemy.  She  is  sure  that  he  will  soon 
be  victorious  and  at  home  again.  The  old  man  and  the  boy  observe  quietly 
the  preparations — the  former  in  his  second  childhood.  Our  engraving,  it  is 
necessary  to  explain,  does  not  quite  indicate  the  full  size  of  the  painting. 

Mr.  Ilovenden  had  the  pleasure  of  selling  this  work  almost  as  soon  as  it  was 
put  in  the  exhibition,  to  an  English  gentleman,  for  a thousand  dollars.  It 
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probably  marks  bis  farthest  reach  as  an  artist  hitherto,  and  is  on  the  whole  as 
pleasing  a production  as  he  has  yet  sent  from  his  studio.  That  he  has  grown 
much  during  the  last  two  years,  is  the  most  gratifying  fact  of  his  career — the 
most  gratifying,  because  these  years  have  witnessed  a crisis  in  his  history.  The 
young  American  who  goes  to  Paris  and  becomes  cognizant  of  the  most  approved 
French  methods  of  art-work,  usually  at  first  appears  somewhat  brilliant  to  his 
old  friends.  The  novelty  and  rapidity  of  his  execution  strike  them  favorably. 
They  praise  him  easily.  But  they  want  something  more.  “ Will  he,”  they  ask 
themselves,  “ use  his  new  acquisitions  in  the  service  of  creations  of  his  own  l 
Has  he  the  creative  spirit  at  all  ? Has  he  the  gift  of  producing  something 
which  shall  stir  a human  soul  ? Has  he  a message  to  deliver  to  man  ? ” It 
takes  such  an  art-student  some  time,  we  do  not  say  two  years,  to  vindicate  his 
right  to  praise  of  the  best  sort ; and  the  gratifying  thing  about  Mr.  Hovenden 
is  that,  having  been  before  the  public  some  time  subsequent  to  his  training  in  a 
foreign  land,  he  has  shown  himself  capable  of  independent  poetic  expression. 
He  has  grown  since  he  left  his  master.  He  has  done  enough  to  satisfy  his 
friends  that  he  is  fully  entitled  to  the  name  of  artist,  and  fully  deserving  of 
their  hopes.  And  all  this  is  true  in  spite  of  a certain  crudeness  in  coloring 
which  has  heretofore  lessened  the  effect  of  the  paintings  that  he  has  sent  to  this 
country.  We  have  not  seen  the  original  of  the  picture  engraved.  Perhaps  in 
this  latest  work  he  has  overcome  this  obstacle,  or  at  least  given  promise  that  he 
will  overcome  it.  Mr.  Hovenden  displays  a power  of  portraying  and  awaken- 
ing wholesome  and  tender  sentiment,  and,  at  the  same  time,  his  methods  are 
simple  and  sober. 


Mr.  J.  Aldex  Weir’s  first  important  work  after  his  return  from  Europe 
was  a portrait  of  his  father  for  the  National  Academy  exhibition.  He  has 
painted  many  portraits  since.  One  of  these  was  hung  in  the  loan  collection 
of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  the  summer  of  1880 — a life-size  three- 
quarter  portrait  of  the  sculptor  Olin  L.  Warner.  It  is  worthy  of  mention  just 
here  that  to  the  third  annual  exhibition  of  the  Society  of  American  Artists  in 
the  same  year  Mr.  Warner  contributed  a portrait-bust  of  Mr.  Weir,  which,  with 
Mr.  St.  Gaudens’s  portrait-bust  of  ex-President  Woolsey  of  Yale  College,  mo- 
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nopolized  most  of  the  sculptural  honors  of  that  occasion.  Simple,  noble,  and 
classic  in  spirit,  without  prettiness  and  without  a touch  of  finicalness,  it  was  a 
delight  to  the  more  serious  of  the  sculptor’s  professional  brothers,  and  a pleasure 
to  every  visitor  who  appreciated  true  works  of  art.  The  plaster  breathed. 
The  impression  of  life  was  marvelous.  Some  persons  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
in  it  American  plastic  art  had  reached  a higher  and  more  commanding  plane 
than  ever  before.  Certainly,  the  performance  was  unusually  meritorious,  both 
in  its  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the  best  period  of  classic  Greek  art  and  in 
the  spirituality  that  illumined  the  entire  physiognomy.  It  so  happens  that, 
while  this  work  was  undoubtedly  the  best  that  Mr.  Warner  ever  exhibited 
in  public,  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Warner  himself  is  the  best  example  yet  shown  of 
Mr.  Weir’s  artistic  skill  and  insight.  It  stood  secure  in  the  midst  of  many  fine 
foreign  specimens  of  portraiture,  and  looked  down  confidently  from  the  third 
or  fourth  row  of  pictures  that  lined  the  Walls  of  the  Museum,  as  if  proud  of  its 
success  in  overcoming  the  traditional  infelicity  of  its  position.  To  suppose, 
however,  that  the  hanging  committee  intended  to  make  an  aspersion  upon  its 
character  by  putting  it  so  near  the  ceiling  would  doubtless  be  a mistake.  There 
is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  altitude  of  its  site  was  one  source  of  its  pros- 
perity ; for  the  prevalent  popular  mode  of  examining  oil-paintings  as  if  they 
were  small  ancient  coins  bearing  half- defaced  inscriptions  of  momentous  import 
could  not  be  adopted  by  sight-seers  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  These 
persons  were  compelled  to  contemplate  Mr.  Weir’s  picture  at  the  proper  dis- 
tance, and  that  their  course  in  so  doing  was  involuntary  seems  evident  from  the 
fact  that  at  the  Society  of  American  Artists’  exhibition  they  frequently  medi- 
tated profoundly  over  his  large  representation  of  “ The  Good  Samaritan  ” at  a 
distance  of,  say,  one  foot  and  a half. 

This  “ Good  Samaritan  ” is  Mr.  Weir’s  most  ambitious  effort  thus  far.  It 
represents  the  Biblical  story  with  considerable  feeling  though  with  considerably 
less  faithfulness,  because  the  artist’s  purpose  evidently  was  to  make  what  he 
considered  to  be  a picture,  at  whatever  cost  to  the  historical  scene  itself.  Its 
most  successful  aspect  is  as  a scheme  of  color — the  drawing  of  the  recumbent 
figure  of  the  man,  who,  while  on  his  way  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  fell  among 
thieves  that  stripped  him  of  his  raiment  and  wounded  him,  being  less  satisfac- 
tory than  the  rendering  of  his  fiesh-tones.  The  facial  expression  of  the  Good 
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Samaritan  is  full  of  benign  pity ; lie  is  precisely  the  sort  of  philanthropist  to 
bind  up  the  wounds  of  the  unfortunate  fellow,  to  “ set  him  on  his  own  beast, 
to  bring  him  to  an  inn  and  to  take  care  of  him ; ” but  the  landscape  which,  by- 
the-way,  is  of  little  moment  to  the  composition,  scarcely  palpitates  with  Syrian 
vitality.  The  difficulty  of  the  subject  is  manifold,  and  might  have  been  almost 
repelling.  Mr.  Weir  fairly  grapples  with  it,  and  does  everything  that  courage 
and  nerve  can  do  to  vanquish  it.  To  attempt  it  was  itself  a valiant  undertak- 
ing, worthy  of  an  artist  whose  purpose  is  to  excel.  The  painting  was  at  the 
exhibition  of  the  Society  of  American  Artists  in  the  spring  of  1880. 

Though  Mr.  Weir’s  most  commendable  performances  thus  far  have  been 
portraits,  he  will  probably  not  long  be  best  known  as  a portrait-painter.  The 
author  of  “ The  Good  Samaritan  ” has  thereby  signified  his  intention  to  exercise 
his  talents  in  the  highest  walks  of  his  profession.  Yet  it  is  something  to  see  in 
an  American  portrait-painter  a recognition  of  the  verite  vraie  of  portrait-paint- 
ing— a preference,  in  a word,  of  Velasquez  to  Reynolds,  of  Rembrandt  to  Gains- 
borough, of  solidity  to  outlines,  of  sober  truth  to  conventional  prettiness,  of  far- 
reaching  essentials  to  superficial  “ effectiveness.”  If  sometimes  his  frankness  of 
touch  is  almost  brutal,  and  fails  of  that  final  and  complete  expressiveness  which 
finishes  almost  while  it  begins ; if,  while  looking  at  some  of  his  portraits,  the 
extreme  “ breadth  ” of  their  treatment,  the  profuse  willingness  to  sacrifice 
figure  to  face,  sometimes  incapacitates  a spectator  from  discovering  little  by 
little  their  charming  intentions,  what  can  be  said  of  the  fault  but  that  it  is 
characteristic  of  other  members  of  the  same  artistic  fraternity  of  which  Mr. 
Weir  is  a shining  light,  and  that  it  is  neither  hopeless  nor  strange  ? 

Mr.  Weir  is  a son  of  Mr.  Robert  W.  Weir  and  a brother  of  Professor  John 
F.  Weir.  He  is  one  of  the  youngest  professional  artists  in  this  country,  and  is 
about  thirty  years  old.  He  studied  art  with  his  father,  and  afterward  in  Paris 
under  the  instruction  of  M.  Gerome. 


Mr.  A.  Wordsworth  Thompsox  was  born  in  Baltimore,  in  1840.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-one  he  went  to  Paris  and  studied  successively  under  Charles 
Gleyre,  Lambinet,  and  Pasini.  The  latter  master,  by-the-way,  has  recently 
made  extraordinary  strides  in  professional  repute,  although  for  many  years  he 
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has  been  recognized  as  to  a high  degree  both  painter  and  artist.  To  the  Salon 
of  1865  Mr.  Thompson  sent  his  “ Moorlands  of  Au-Fargi,”  which  was  the  first 
picture  that  he  had  ever  publicly  exhibited.  He  lived  in  the  French  capital 
four  years  without  displaying  his  works  outside  the  circle  of  his  friends.  In 
1868  he  returned  to  America,  and  opened  a studio  in  New  York.  Five  years 
afterward  he  became  an  associate  of  the  National  Academy,  and  seven  years 
afterward  an  Academician.  To  the  annual  exhibitions  of  that  institution  he 
has  been  an  important  contributor.  In  addition  to  views  of  Mount  Etna,  Men- 
tone, Lake  George,  the  Potomac,  and  Long  Island,  he  has  painted  several  his- 
torical pictures,  such  as  “ Virginia  in  the  Olden  Time,”  owned  by  Mr.  D.  H. 
McAlpine ; “Annapolis  in  1776,”  in  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Buffalo;  the 
“Review  at  Philadelphia,  August  24,  1777,”  which  was  in  the  National  Acad- 
emy exhibition  of  1878  ; and  “ Leaving  Home  to  join  the  Army  of  the  North 
—an  Episode  of  Life  in  Virginia  One  Hundred  Years  ago,”  in  the  National 
Academy  exhibition  of  1879.  His  latest  large  picture  is  “ A May-Day  in  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,”  in  the  National  Academy  exhibition  of  1880.  Soon  after 
the  American  Art  Association  (afterward  the  Society  of  American  Artists)  was 
organized,  Mr.  Thompson  became  a member. 

The  hanging  committee  justly  gave  to  the  “ May-Day  in  Fifth  Avenue  ” a 
conspicuous  centre  on  the  line  in  the  north  gallery  of  the  Academy  Building, 
but  the  fact  was  noticed  as  especially  commendable  on  their  part  because  sev- 
eral years  ago  Mr.  Thompson,  when  a member  of  a similar  committee,  had  given 
no  striking  evidence  of  his  appreciation  of  their  productions.  This  little  inci- 
dent, though,  of  course,  not  suggesting  that  impartiality  is  a trait  unexpected  in 
a hanging  committee,  is  nevertheless  not  altogether  unworthy  of  mention.  The 
qualities  which  shone  in  that  picture  were  in  sympathy  with  the  best  qualities 
of  Pasini’s  finest  productions,  without  being  in  any  sense  the  offspring  of  that 
artist.  In  no  former  painting  of  Mr.  Thompson’s  was  the  touch  so  felicitously 
light  and  spontaneous,  or  the  tones  so  delicate  and  luminous,  or  the  composition 
so  compact  and  fruitful,  or  the  shadows  so  transparent  and  true.  The  visitor 
with  difficulty  could  have  found  in  the  exhibition  an  example  of  an  Academi- 
cian which  showed  growth  so  marked.  It  was  as  if  the  painter  had  said,  “I 
will  abandon  for  once  my  portfolios  and  historical  books,  my  studies  of  Mediter- 
ranean coast-scenes  with  donkeys  and  fashionable  women,  my  researches  into 
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ancient  history,  and  will  step  into  the  street  and  take  a look  at  life  around  me.” 
Fifth  Avenue  near  Madison  Square  has  been  represented  on  canvas  before,  but 
never,  to  our  knowledge,  so  brilliantly  as  Mr.  Thompson  there  pictured  it. 
The  Champs  Elysees  itself,  at  the  height  of  the  season,  is  scarcely  more  vari- 
ously or  radiantly  animated  than  is  this  famous  thoroughfare  on  a bright  after- 
noon in  May.  The  horses,  the  equipages,  the  pedestrians,  the  Worth  Monu- 
ment, the  mighty  arm  of  the  “ Goddess  of  Liberty,”  the  flower-girls  on  the 
pavement,  the  foliage  of  the  square,  the  buildings  themselves,  slight  as  are  their 
pretensions  to  architectural  beauty,  enter  into  a varied  and  luxuriant  scenic 
display  which  Mr.  Thompson  has  transcribed  with  remarkable  fidelity  and 
fervor. 

It  is,  indeed,  upon  the  “ literary  ” interest  of  his  subject  that  this  artist  is 
usually  dependent.  He  is  a landscape-painter,  but  into  his  landscapes  he  is 
wont  to  introduce  figures.  His  aesthetic  sympathies  run  into  the  department 
of  anecdotes.  No  other  American  painter  of  equal  ability  in  the  representation 
of  sky,  atmosphere,  trees,  and  fields,  is  so  systematic  and  persistent  in  refusing 
to  represent  these  alone.  The  modern  artistic  spirit  which  has  so  profound  a 
sympathy  for  landscape  pure  and  simple  is  not  shared  by  Mr.  Thompson,  any 
more  than  it  was  by  the  old  masters.  And  as  for  the  work  of  a man  like  Diaz, 
who,  according  to  M.  Charles  Blanc,  was  the  first  in  any  school  to  have  the 
idea  of  representing  a landscape  without  a sky,  of  painting  a forest  as  a myste- 
rious and  everywhere  closed  interior,  which  received  its  light  only  through  the 
interstices  of  the  foliage  and  by  the  movement  of  the  high  branches,  why,  Mr. 
Thompson  probably  does  not  understand  the  intense  pictorial  charm  of  such 
denuded  scenes.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Thompson’s  aesthetic 
sense  is  ever  disturbed  by  the  frequent  sight  of  civilization  despoiling  a land- 
scape, or  that  his  aesthetic  creed  contains  any  article  to  the  effect  that  civili- 
zation can  despoil  a landscape.  On  the  contrary,  the  civilization  in  a land- 
scape is  likely  to  engage  his  affection.  By  the  human  element  in  landscape 
art  he  is  forcibly  impressed ; and  Mr.  Thomas  Moran’s  opinion,  mentioned  on 
page  127,  that  “French  art  scarcely  rises  to  the  dignity  of  landscape — a 
swamp  and  a tree  constitute  its  sum  total — it  is  more  limited  in  range  than 
the  landscape  art  of  any  other  countiy  ” — is  probably  not  antipodal  to  the  con- 
victions of  the  accomplished  painter  of  the  “ May-Day  in  Fifth  Avenue.”  Yet, 
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to  those  realities  of  light  and  air  which  modern  landscape  art  so  cherishes  and 
patiently  interprets,  Mr.  Thompson  is  by  no  means  indifferent.  Only  their  suffi- 
ciency for  pictorial  purposes  he  seems  to  question,  the  reason  perhaps  being  that 
he  is  not  perfectly  susceptible  to  the  religious  potentialities  of  inanimate  beauty. 


Like  the  De  Haas  brothers,  Mr.  Kruseman  Van  Elten,  the  landscape- 
painter,  is  a Dutchman  and  an  American  citizen.  He  was  born  in  Alkmaar, 
Holland,  on  the  14th  of  November,  1829,  was  taught  art  in  Haarlem  by  Mr. 
C.  Lieste,  in  Brussels,  and  in  Amsterdam.  His  sketching  tours  have  been 
chiefly  in  Germany,  France,  England,  Switzerland,  the  White  Mountains,  the 
Adirondacks,  the  Farmington  River  Valley,  and  on  Lake  Molionk.  Mr.  Van 
Elten  did  not  leave  his  native  land  because  his  services  had  not  been  appre- 
ciated. On  the  contrary,  his  motive  for  coming  to  this  country  was  the  wider 
opportunity  for  the  exertion  of  talents  the  fruits  of  which  were  prized  at  home ; 
for,  five  years  before  departing  from  Holland,  he  received  the  gold  medal  at  the 
Amsterdam  Exhibition  for  a landscape  entitled  “The  Well  in  the  Heath,” 
which  was  bought  by  Mr.  Jay  Cooke,  of  Philadelphia ; three  years  before,  he 
had  become  a member  of  the  Rotterdam  Academy  of  Fine  Arts ; and,  one  year 
before,  he  had  seen  his  name  enrolled  as  an  honorary  member  of  the  Belgian 
Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Colors  and  of  other  foreign  societies.  To  stay, 
therefore,  was  more  natural  than  to  depart.  But  his  old  teacher  Lieste  had 
talked  the  matter  over  with  the  aspiring  and  successful  young  pupil,  and  had 
advised  him  to  pitch  his  tent  in  the  New  World,  especially  as  at  that  time  many 
Americans  were  becoming  rich  through  the  war,  and  were  astonishing  Europe 
by  their  fondness  for  pictures  that  cost  large  sums  of  money.  The  friendly 
Lieste  said  to  him,  in  effect : “ My  dear  fellow,  America  to-day  is  the  true  El 
Dorado  of  artists.  Its  inhabitants  love  art,  else  why  should  they  empty  for  it 
their  plethoric  purses,  as  you  every  day  hear  of  their  doing?  Were  I younger, 
1 would  go  there  myself.  Go  you,  and  God  bless  you  ! ” Van  Elten  went  in 
1865,  and,  on  reaching  New  York,  took  a studio  in  the  Tenth  Street  Building, 
where  he  is  still  painting  his  glad  landscapes.  In  a few  years  he  became  an 
Associate  of  the  National  Academy,  and  the  American  Water-Color  Society 
elected  him  a member  of  their  thriving;  organization. 
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The  engraving  of  Mr.  Van  Elten’s  “Landscape  on  Farmington  River, 
Connecticut,”  will  give  the  reader  a quite  truthful  conception  of  this  paint- 
er’s favorite  style  and  subjects.  The  meadow-brook,  the  shaded  bank,  the 
cumuli  clouds,  the  half-hidden  hay-rick,  the  sense  of  rural  plenty,  summer 
warmth,  and  aerial  space — it  is  a New  England  farm-scene,  and  might  be  noth- 
ing more  than  a faithful  study  of  some  particular  spot.  This  probably  is  pre- 
cisely what  it  is ; for  Mr.  Van  Elten  is  in  the  habit  of  making  such  local  studies 
as  in  his  judgment  will  develop  into  pleasing  pictures.  He  sees  a picture  in 
Nature,  so  to  speak,  and  his  study  of  it  is  the  beginning,  the  ground-plan,  of 
the  future  painting.  He  is  not  fond  of  “ compositions,”  so  called.  Nature,  he 
thinks,  composes  very  well  herself ; and  a landscape  that  is  a piece  of  framed 
out-doors  approximates  to  his  ideal  of  that  sort  of  work.  With  what  impa- 
tience, doubtless,  would  Mr.  Van  Elten  greet  such  a phrase  as  M.  Philippe 
Bnrty’s  “ composition — that  is  to  say,  art,”  or  such  landscapes  as  those  of  the 
clever  young  Dutch  school  of  which  the  Marises  are  leaders  ! He  surely  would 
never  show  us  a Holland  that  was  always  and  only  gray.  He  would  assert,  as 
M.  Henry  Havard,  in  his  recent  book,  “The  Heart  of  Holland,”  has  asserted,  that 
they  are  sadly  mistaken  who  suppose  there  are  no  warm  colors  in  the  Nether- 
landish landscape,  because  some  Netherlandish  painters  use  only  cool  colors; 
and  forthwith  he  would  bring  forward  one  of  his  luminous  and  positive  studies 
of  Dutch  farmers’  life,  which  would  not  fail  to  respond  to  the  naive  requirement 
of  a celebrated  Frenchman:  “The  first  quality  of  a portrait-painter  is  not  to 
show  us  in  a sick  condition  the  model  whom  he  is  about  to  make  a portrait  of.” 
For  it  is  as  a portrait-painter  that  Mr.  Van  Elten  has  chosen  to  view  himself 
when  preparing  to  reproduce  a natural  landscape.  “ He  selects  his  studies,” 
explains  one  of  his  friends,  “ with  the  idea  of  making  pictures,  and  hence  when 
finished  they  are  perfect  and  truthful  portraits  of  the  scenes  they  purport  to 
represent.  Such  studies,  Mr.  Van  Elten  justly  claims,  are  not  only  useful  to 
himself  in  their  original  form,  but  can  be  understood  by  art-students  generally ; 
they  do  not  represent  an  artist’s  impressions  solely,  but  actual  views  from 
Nature.  His  studies  are  also  as  truthful  in  regard  to  local  color  as  they  are  in 
their  typographical  features.”  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  necessary  limita- 
tions of  a conception  of  landscape-painting  which  associates  it  with  portrait- 
painting, it  is  undeniable  that,  if  portrait-painting  proper  may  be  to  a high 
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degree  artistic,  then  such  landscape-painting  also  has  artistic  possibilities ; and 
this  really  is  only  a general  statement  of  such  a particular  truth,  for  instance, 
as  that  any  picture  in  which  we  recognize  the  features  of  a natural  scene 
familiar  to  us  is  not,  for  that  reason,  beyond  the  pale  of  art.  In  other  words, 
art  is  not  exclusively  a deforming  spirit.  Mr.  Van  Elten,  however,  it  must  be 
confessed,  entertains  unusually  courageous  notions  on  the  subject  of  landscape- 
painting, and  these  invest  with  interest  his  vigorous  personalism.  Qualities 
which  the  old  masters  of  American  art  were  wont  to  make  much  of — masters 
like  Thomas  Cole  and  A.  B.  Durand — and  which  they  earnestly  magnified  in 
the  hearing  of  their  pupils,  are  conspicuous  in  the  work  of  Kruseman  Van 
Elten : earnestness  of  purpose,  fidelity  to  what  they  see  in  Nature  and  love  of 
her,  simplicity  and  docility  of  spirit,  susceptibility  to  the  intiuence  of  the  beau- 
tiful and  the  joyful. 


Mr.  Edward  Moran,  the  marine  and  figure  painter,  was  born  in  1829,  in 
Lancashire,  England.  He  belongs  to  a family  of  artists,  and  is  the  elder 
brother  of  Thomas  Moran  and  Peter  Moran.  When  fifteen  years  old  he  came 
to  Philadelphia  and  studied  art  with  James  Hamilton  and  Paul  Weber.  He 
continued  his  studies  in  London  in  1862,  returned  to  New  York  in  1869,  went 
to  Paris  in  1877,  and  is  now  in  New  York,  after  an  absence  of  about  three 
years.  Several  of  his  important  works  are  owned  in  Philadelphia,  the  “ Out- 
ward Bound  ” being  in  Mr.  Charles  Sharpless’s  collection,  the  “ Launch  of  the 
Life-Boat”  in  Mr.  Matthew  Read’s  collection,  and  “The  Lord  staying  the 
Waters  ” in  Mr.  Robert  Hare  Powell’s  collection.  A large  and  ambitious  pic- 
ture, “Liberty  enlightening  the  World,”  was  recently  in  the  Union  League 
Club’s  gallery,  New  York.  At  the  Centennial  Exhibition  he  was  represented 
by  several  examples,  among  them  “The  Winning  Yacht,”  owned  by  Mr.  W.  A. 
Caldwell,  the  “ Minot-Ledge  Light,”  owned  Mrs.  H.  E.  Lawrence,  and  the 
“ Coming  Storm,  New  York  Bay.”  He  is  an  Associate  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy’of  Design,  and  a member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 
Into  some  of  his  latest  works  he  has  introduced  the  human  figure  with  much 
success ; but  it  is  as  a marine  painter  and  not  as  a figure-painter  that  Mr.  Moran 
has  made  his  reputation.  The  public  knows  Thomas  Moran  as  a landscapist, 
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Edward  Moran  as  a marine  painter,  Peter  Moran  as  an  animal-painter,  although 
each  of  the  brothers  is  excellent  often  outside  of  his  distinctive  sphere.  And, 
as  a marine  painter,  Mr.  Edward  Moran's  characteristic  qualities  lie  within  the 
domain  of  a simple  and  easy  naturalism.  In  this  respect  he  is  a follower  of  his 
great  teacher,  James  Hamilton.  The  reader  who  will  recall  the  large  exhibition 
of  Mr.  Moran’s  pictures  and  studies  a few  years  ago  iu  the  Kurtz  Gallery,  New 
York,  need  not  be  reminded  how  thoroughly  naturalistic  in  motive  was  that 
interesting  display.  The  Turnerism  which  plays  so  brilliantly  about  the  easel  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Moran  has  never  come  within  a league  of  his  elder  brother’s  studio 
— not  the  sober  and  subdued  Turnerism  of  the  “ Conway  Castle  ” now  in  Mr. 
Thomas  Moran’s  collection,  but  the  vivacious  and  sometimes  perplexing  entity 
of  his  whirl  and  mist  period.  Mr.  Thomas  Moran  has  carried  his  admiration  for 
Turner  far  enough  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  the  English  artist  upon  any  single 
family,  doubtless ; and,  possibly,  Mr.  Edward  Moran  may  unconsciously  have 
been  impelled  thereby  in  a direction  quite  opposite.  But  the  fact  of  present 
interest  is  that  Mr.  Edward  Moran’s  naturalism  is  a much  surer  foundation 
for  a painter  than  are  the  imaginative  vagaries  of  the  creator  of  “The  Slave- 
Ship,”  and  a much  better  foundation  for  success  iu  an  age  when  the  least  thing 
that  exists  in  Nature,  the  least  fact  that  has  been  discovered,  is  of  far-reaching 
and  lively  interest ; when  the  meanest  flower  that  blooms  has  succeeded  in 
making  itself  very  generally  respected.  And  the  artist  must  be  an  exponent 
of  the  temper  and  life  of  his  age  if  he  is  to  do  work  that  will  live.  If  the 
objection  be  made  that  Mr.  Moran  sometimes  carries  his  naturalism  too  far, 
that  he  sometimes  “ finishes  ” too  carefully,  the  objector,  of  course,  must  explain 
precisely  what  he  means  by  “ finish.”  Is  it  in  Rousseau’s  sense  that  he  uses  the 
word?  “Let  us  understand  this  term  ‘ finish,’  ” said  the  great  Frenchman  to 
his  pupil,  M.  Letronne — and  the  latter  has  done  no  small  service  to  his  profes- 
sion by  recording  many  wise  utterances  of  his  master — “ that  which  finishes  a 
painting  is  not  the  quantity  of  the  details,  but  the  justness  of  the  whole.  A 
painting  is  limited  not  only  by  its  frame.  It  matters  not  what  the  subject  may 
be,  there  is  a principal  object  on  which  your  eyes  continually  rest ; the  other 
objects  are  only  the  complements  of  it ; they  interest  you  less ; after  it  there  is 
nothing  more  for  your  sight.  This  is  the  true  limit  of  the  painting  ; ” and  Rem- 
brandt, he  added,  understood  this  truth  better  than  any  other  painter.  “ If 
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everything  in  your  picture  interests  equally,  nothing  interests  at  all.”  Mr. 
Moran,  judging  from  the  best  of  his  works,  would  subscribe  heartily  to  this 
sentiment,  u If  everything  interests  equally,  nothing  interests  at  all,”  and  of 
the  three  brothers  he  is  the  one  who  has  most  exemplified  it  in  his  professional 
practice. 

A young  American  painter,  whose  opportunities  for  education  have  been 
generous,  and  whose  surname  is  not  unknown  in  the  annals  of  his  country’s  art, 
is  Mr.  V illiam  Sautaix.  His  father,  grandfather,  and  uncle,  have  been  or  are 
engravers,  and  his  own  earlier  years  were  not  strangers  to  the  burin.  lie 
studied  in  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  under  Professor  Schussele, 
the  historical  painter,  and,  when  twenty-five  years  old,  went  to  Paris,  put  him- 
self under  the  instruction  of  Yvon  and  Bonnat,  and  became  in  addition  a pupil 
at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- Arts,  having  passed  successfully  the  usual  preliminary 
competitive  examination.  The  winter  of  1870 — he  was  born  in  Philadelphia 
on  the  21st  of  November,  1843 — was  spent  in  Spain,  in  company  with  his  artist 
friends,  H.  Humphrey  Moore  and  Thomas  Eakins,  the  party  making  their 
headquarters  at  Seville,  and  scouring  Andalusia,  to  the  extent  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  miles,  on  horseback.  Those  were  festive  days.  Velasquez,  Ribera, 
Zurbaran,  and  Murillo,  were  the  chief  attractions  in  the  galleries  and  churches 
of  the  Andalusian  capital.  The  young  painters  returned  to  Paris  with  golden 
opinions  of  Spanish  art,  but,  the  Franco-German  War  having  welcomed  them  on 
their  arrival  at  the  French  capital,  they  separated,  Mr.  Sartain  visiting  in  turn 
England,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Italy,  and  driving  down  his  stakes 
at  Rome.  After  a brief  trip  to  America  the  following  spring,  he  went  back  to 
Paris  and  resumed  his  studies  in  Bonnat’s  atelier.  In  1874  he  spent  the  winter 
in  Algiers  with  two  friends,  and  was  impressed  most  of  all  with  the  pictu- 
resqueness of  the  scenery  and  of  the  costumes,  and  the  salubrity  of  the  won- 
derful climate,  which  permitted  out-door  sketching  and  painting  in  the  coldest 
months  of  the  year.  The  Arabic  language — or  at  least  a conversational  knowl- 
edge of  it — became  one  of  Mr.  Sartain’s  possessions  in  that  distant  land.  After 
Algiers,  Paris  again,  and  in  1876  a short  visit  to  the  Philadelphia  Centennial 
Exhibition,  of  the  Fine  Arts  department  of  which  his  father  was  director. 
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Paris  once  more  received  the  indefatigable  traveler,  and  Bonnat’s  studio  be- 
came his  home  for  another  year,  until,  in  the  autumn  of  1877,  be  bade  it  a long 
farewell,  and  started  again  for  the  land  of  his  countrymen.  Mr.  Sartain  now 
has  a studio  in  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  Building,  in  the  city  of 
New  York. 

Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  Society  of  American  Artists,  Mr.  Sartain 
became  a member ; and  as  in  one  sense  he  is  a type  of  the  best  that  the  Society 
seeks  in  membership,  it  is  worth  while  to  note  briefly,  in  the  first  place,  that 
his  admiration,  even  when  a student,  was  unusual  for  the  old  masters  in  figure- 
painting, especially  for  Rembrandt  and  Velasquez ; that  is  to  say,  he  preferred 
not  merely  the  old  masters,  but  the  most  serious  of  them.  This  preference, 
however,  did  not  displace  his  affection  for  the  great  names  in  modern  landscape 
art — for  Corot,  Rousseau,  Jules  Dupre,  and  Daubigny.  In  the  next  place,  it  is 
to  be  remarked  that  his  studies  have  made  him  liberal  instead  of  sectarian ; he 
is  not  bound  by  the  dogmas  of  any  special  school,  nor  by  the  methods  of  any 
special  style.  He  paints  after  the  manner  of  the  impressionists,  but  he  is  not 
exclusively  an  impressionist.  At  one  time  he  impastes,  at  another  he  spreads 
his  colors  thinly.  At  one  time  it  is  heads  and  portraits  that  he  gives  us,  at 
another  the  mysteries  of  Algerian  cafes,  and  the  warm  sunshine  of  Andalusian 
streets.  In  the  third  place,  he  is  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  best  education  in 
art — that  which  will  foster  and  develop  a high  and  pure  artistic  taste.  Mr. 
Sartain  interests  himself  in  the  welfare  of  our  art-schools,  and  his  experience  in 
Europe  has  crystallized  into  ideas  on  the  subject.  A part  of  his  time  he  de- 
votes to  the  instruction  of  private  pupils.  In  Paris  his  work  is  said  to  have 
been  considered  peculiarly  successful  in  colors  and  in  “ values.”  The  first  head 
that  he  exhibited  in  America  received  the  compliment  of  a purchase  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Colman.  His  charming  “ Narcissus  ” is  most  honorably  lodged  in  the 
gallery  of  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Massachusetts. 

Having  had  occasion  to  write  to  his  teacher,  M.  Bonn&t,  concerning  a dis- 
puted matter  in  art-education,  that  distinguished  painter  replied  in  a remark- 
able letter,  from  which  we  make  the  following  interesting  extract.  The  ques- 
tion was  whether  an  art-student’s  study  should  be  chiefly  from  the  life,  or  from 
casts ; and  M.  Bonnat,  as  might  have  been  expected,  is  neither  vague  nor  reluc- 
tant in  the  expression  of  his  views  : 
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“ The  living  model ! ” he  exclaims,  fondly ; “ it  is  Nature,  it  is  life,  it  is  the 
beautiful,  the  true  ! It  was  only  by  studying  and  understanding  Nature — the 
living  model — that  the  Greeks  arrived  at  perfection.  If  they  had  confined 
themselves  to  copying  and  imitating  their  predecessors,  they  would  have  pro- 
duced Egyptian  or  Indian  art ; and,  as  every  one  who  imitates  is  always  inferior 
to  his  model , they  would  have  produced  bad  Egyptian  or  Indian  art,  in  place  of 
those  marvelous  sculptures  which  we  all  admire. 

“ If  they  arrived  at  this  result,  it  was  only  by  a profound  study  of  Nature, 
of  man. 

“ Let  the  student  abandon  himself  to  the  study  of  Nature,  of  the  living  model. 
Let  him  analyze,  and  measure,  and  penetrate  into  its  secrets.  Let  him  study 
anatomy,  and  understand  the  causes  that  swell  or  diminish  the  muscles.  Let 
him  know  that  there  is  beauty  only  where  there  is  truth.  All  the  grand 
schools  of  art — the  Greek,  the  Florentine,  the  Spanish,  the  Dutch — all  were 
inspired  directly  from  Nature.  Outside  of  Nature  there  is  no  safety.” 

These  admirable  sentiments  are  a summary  of  the  ten  commandments  of  the 
law  of  painting.  They  might  be  inscribed  in  gold  on  tables  of  stone,  and  set 
into  the  walls  of  our  conventional  Academies.  The  crying  evil  of  these  insti- 
tutions is  their  piling  up  of  rules  whereby  it  is  supposed  that  the  works  of 
great  painters  can  be  repeated.  When  the  student  departs  with  his  diploma, 
he  is  apt  to  believe  himself  able  to  accomplish  anything  by  the  use  of  the 
recipes  that  have  been  taught  him  so  diligently.  It  is  only  after  a struggle 
that  he  at  last  frees  himself  from  such  trammels  and  goes  direct  to  Nature. 
Sometimes  he  remains  in  bondage  all  his  days.  Professor  Mobius,  the  natural 
philosopher,  was  three  months  in  teaching  a fish  to  recognize  and  give  heed  to  the 
glass  plate  in  the  tank  where  it  was  swimming.  His  exertions  were  strenuous 
and  patient,  his  success  finally  was  complete.  But  when  the  glass  plate  was 
removed,  the  fish  was  unable  to  unlearn  what  he  had  learned.  How  many 
young  painters  from  the  Academy  schools  resemble  this  interesting  animal ! 
It  is  to  Mr.  Sartain’s  credit,  and  to  the  credit  of  the  admirable  French  methods 
in  wjiich  he  was  drilled,  that  he  has  begun  his  professional  career  with  a full 
and  thorough  conviction  of  the  usefulness  and  competency  of  Nature  as  an 
instructor  of  the  artist  at  the  beginning  of  his  course,  and  all  the  way  through 
it.  Mr.  Sartain’s  private  classes  reap  the  benefit  of  his  creed,  and  his  public 
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performances  prove  the  excellence  of  it.  M.  Bonnat  drills  this  principle  into 
the  hearts  of  his  pupils,  and  by  this  means  saves  them  from  the  speedy  extinc- 
tion which  is  the  fate  of  all  mere  copyists  and  imitators  of  other  artists’  pictures. 

Mr.  Sartain’s  principal  oil-paintings  thus  far  are  “ The  Arab  Sheik,”  the 
“ Head  of  a Nubian  Girl,”  “ The  Arab  Cemetery,”  “ A Quiet  Moment,”  in  the 
Academy  Exhibition  of  1880,  and  the  “Boy’s  Head.  His  water-colors  are 
occasional  only.  One  of  them,  “ The  Arab  Cafe,”  was  exhibited  by  the  Ameri- 
can Water-Color  Society  in  the  spring  of  1880 ; another,  “The  Canal  in  Venice,” 
in  the  spring  of  1878.  Mr.  Sartain  has  made  some  highly  successful  etchings 
after  his  principal  works. 


Prominent  among  the  young  painters  who  have  pushed  their  way  into  public 
notice  is  Mr.  George  Ixness,  Jr.,  the  only  son  of  the  celebrated  landscape-painter. 
He  was  born  on  the  5th  of  July,  1854,  and  is  consequently  only  twenty-six 
years  old.  His  principal  works  thus  far  have  been  cattle  or  horses  in  land- 
scapes, among  which  are  “ The  Coming  Storm,”  “ The  Last  of  the  Harvest,” 
and  “ The  Surf-Horse.”  To  the  illustrated  magazines  he  has  been  a frequent 
contributor,  and  some  of  his  best  designs  have  been  engraved  on  wood  by  Mr. 
Henry  Wolf,  among  them  “The  Illustrator  illustrated,”  an  artist  sketching  a 
conflagration  from  the  roof  of  a house  at  night,  the  light  of  the  flames  illumi- 
nating his  figure  ; and  “ Viva,”  a study  of  Texan  rangers.  To  the  Salmagundi 
Club’s  first  and  second  annual  exhibitions  of  works  in  black  and  white,  Mr. 
Inness,  Jr.,  sent  several  conspicuous  pieces.  He  is  also  seen  regularly  at  most 
of  the  other  great  annual  art  exhibitions. 

Although  in  his  younger  days  Mr.  Inness,  Jr.,  traveled  much  in  Europe,  he 
has  studied  with  but  one  foreign  master,  and  with  him  only  for  about  a month. 
With  the  exception  of  that  short  period  of  tuition  under  Bonnat,  he  has  been 
a pupil  of  his  father’s  and  a student  of  life  in  many  and  various  lands.  It  was 
a happy  chance  that  gave  him  the  companionship  of  such  a teacher ; for  among 
all  the  painters  in  America  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  one  whose  intuitions 
of  art  are  clearer,  whose  philosophy  of  art  is  profounder,  and  whose  practice  of 
art  is  nobler,  than  George  Inness’s.  The  sympathy  between  father  and  son  is 
perfect,  and  the  obligation  of  the  latter  to  the  former  unbounded.  Yet  the 
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son's  pictures  are  at  the  farthest  remove  from  even  a tendency  to  imitate  those 
of  the  father.  And  it  is  something  to  say  of  any  artist  who  has  been  in  Europe 
that  not  one  of  the  misfortunes  that  belabor  and  occasionally  swamp  his  fellows 
has  overtaken  him. 

George  Inness,  Jr.,  has  produced  a remarkably  varied  number  of  pictures 
for  so  young  an  artist.  His  fondness  seems  to  be  for  horses,  and  some  of  his 
canvases  are  very  strong  in  the  expression  of  the  anatomy  and  the  states  of 
mind  of  these  noble  animals — for  we  believe  that  it  is  pardonable,  and  by  no 
means  eccentric  nowadays  to  mention  the  term  “ mind  ” in  connection  with  the 
higher  brutes.  He  understands  the  difference  between  good  and  bad  draw- 
iug,  and  knows,  to  quote  some  recent  words  of  Seymour  Haden,  that  the  imag- 
inary lines  which  compose  the  contour  of  the  human  hand  may  be  laid  down 
with  the  utmost  precision,  but  if  they  fail,  as  they  are  likely  to  do,  to  convey 
the  idea  of  the  hand  in  its  attributes  as  an  active  member  of  the  body,  they 
have  not  succeeded  in  drawing  it. 


Conservatism,  which  in  elderly  painters  is  too  often  a foible,  is  in  young- 
painters  a trait  both  rare  and  admirable.  It  implies  some  respect  for  authority  ; 
and  what  art  to-day  needs  more  than  any  other  service  is  the  exercise  in  its  be- 
half of  a wholesome  and  enlightened  authority.  The  traditions  of  the  past,  so 
far  as  these  have  been  approved  by  the  practice  of  the  best  artists,  were  never 
so  nearly  paramount  in  importance  as  they  are  now,  when  “ Lo,  here  ! ” and 
“ Lo,  there  ! ” are  the  watchwords  of  so  many  studios  in  the  old  lands  and  the 
new.  To  say  of  a young  American  painter,  who  has  had  a thorough  training 
in  Europe,  that  he  is  conservative  in  his  methods  and  practices,  is  in  these  times 
conspicuously  eulogistic. 

Mr.  William  Starbuc-k  Macy  is  such  a young  painter.  He  was  born  in 
New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  on  the  lltli  of  September,  1853,  and  has  studied 
art  in  Munich  four  years — two  years  under  Professor  Yelten,  and  two  years  by 
himself.  He  went  to  the  Bavarian  capital  in  1875,  returned  to  this  country  in 
1879,  and  took  a studio  in  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  Building,  in 
New  York  City.  To  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1878  he  contributed  a large  land- 
scape— the  largest  he  has  ever  painted — which  is  now  owned  by  Mr.  J.  Henry 
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Harper.  For  five  years  he  has  contributed  regularly  to  the  National  Academy 
exhibitions,  and  for  three  years  to  the  Society  of  American  Artists’  exhibitions. 
He  has  a summer  studio  at  New  Bedford.  In  1879  he  made  a sketching  tour 
on  the  Red  River,  between  Dakota  Territory  and  Minnesota.  He  was  gone 
two  months,  and  the  results  of  his  trip  appeared  in  an  article  in  “ Harper’s 
Magazine.”  He  has  painted  some  in  water-colors,  and  he  expects  soon  to  begin 
etching.  His  landscapes  are  usually  peaceful  river  or  wood  scenes,  realistic  in 
spirit,  academic  in  drawing,  honest  in  dealing  with  the  scenes  which  they  de- 
pict, and,  as  far  as  color  is  concerned,  not  offensive  to  the  laws  of  tonality  as 
these  are  understood  by  the  best  modern  painters.  The  example  engraved, 
“A  Forest  Scene,”  was  at  the  exhibition  of  the  National  Academy  of  De- 
sign in  the  spring  of  1880.  The  snow-covered  ground,  from  which  rise  tall 
birch-trees  with  many-tinted  barks,  is  strong,  simple,  and  full  of  tenderness  as 
well  as  character. 

In  a recently  published  essay,  a modern  writer  advances  the  notion  that  art 
is  really  but  “ a point  of  view,”  and  genius  but  “ a way  of  looking  at  things.” 
That  is  to  say,  art  is  a matter  entirely  subjective,  residing  in  the  artist’s  mind, 
and  constituting  a bias  of  action — a prejudice,  if  we  please  ; so  that  if  a figure- 
painter  looks  at  men,  women,  and  children,  simply  as  so  much  “still-life,”  capa- 
ble of  being  “ worked  up  ” into  a picture,  he  is  beyond  the  reach  of  argument, 
because  he  has  been  painting  from  his  point  of  view,  and  been  loyal  to  his 
internal  guide.  If  he  sacrifices  form,  composition,  story,  light,  air,  and  perspec- 
tive, to  a certain  result  which  he  calls  tone,  he  is  not  a subject  for  conversion 
or  a change  of  heart ; he  has  simply  been  painting  from  his  point  of  view.  If 
he  discards  textures  in  order  that  he  may  frolic  in  color,  he  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  criticism  or  suggestion  ; it  is  his  point  of  view  that  saves  him.  Mr.  Macy’s 
works  display  no  evidence  that  he  cherishes  such  a dogma.  In  his  eyes,  doubt- 
less, art  is  as  objective  as  science,  and  the  principles  of  art  are  generalizations 
from  the  works  of  art  which,  in  various  ages  and  among  many  nationalities, 
have  been  recognized  as  such.  Slowly  and  surely  have  they  been  unfolding 
themselves,  and  their  unfolding  is  not  yet  finished.  The  process  is  the  process 
of  evolution,  and  this  will  prevent  art  from  becoming  a thing  fixed  or  dead. 
Evermore  it  must  continue  to  unfold,  but  meanwhile  its  present  is  related  to 
its  past,  and  is  an  outcome  of  it ; so  that  the  artist  is  conservative  as  well  as 
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progressive,  the  servant  of  law  and  the  son  of  freedom.  In  Mr.  Macy’s  pictures 
you  see  respect  for  authority,  instead  of  a swinging  away  from  Nature  herself, 
and  from  the  traditions  of  the  schools.  Revolution,  he  might  say,  is,  of  course 
respectable ; all  the  schools  were  born  of  revolution ; but  when  they  pulled 
down  they  were  able  to  build  again,  and  their  foundations  were  not  only  not 
different  from  those  of  their  predecessors,  but  in  all  respects  the  same.  It  was 
only  the  superstructure  that  was  different.  This  artist,  in  his  twenty-seventh 
year  only,  has  not,  it  may  be  supposed,  perfected  his  style  or  developed  his 
powers.  His  growth  hereafter  will  probably  be  in  the  direction  of  seizing 
firmly  that  which  is  specific  in  natural  scenes,  and  also  of  so  portraying  that 
which  is  specific  that  there  shall  be  enough  to  support  it  comfortably.  In 
other  words,  Mr.  Macy’s  landscapes  in  the  future  will  doubtless  increase  in 
essential  truth  and  in  pictorial  sentiment.  The  proiiiinence  which  our  younger 
artists,  who  have  studied  in  Europe,  have  recently  obtained,  has  no  parallel. 
In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  they  have  been  set  upon  pedestals  as  high  as  those 
occupied  by  men  twenty  years  older  than  themselves,  with  the  expectation  or 
the  assumption  that  they  would  conduct  themselves  with  gallantry  and  valor  as 
demi-gods.  The  situation  is  a trying  one,  but  they  have  met  its  emergencies  to 
the  satisfaction  at  least  of  their  admirers,  and  to  the  quickening  of  some  of 
their  older  rivals. 

The  landscapes  of  Mr.  Homer  D.  Martin  usually  possess  a singularly  deli- 
cate artistic  quality.  One  is  likely  to  be  attracted  to  them,  no  matter  how 
brilliant  is  the  company  in  which,  for  the  moment,  they  may  be.  In  an  exhibi- 
tion of  American  pictures  one  is  almost  sure  to  find  them,  and  just  as  sure 
to  be  confronted  with  something  in  them  that  has  much  that  is  interesting 
to  say.  A well-known  artist  and  connoisseur  once  remarked  to  a friend  that 
he  had  been  visiting  a collection  of  a hundred  and  fifty  oil-paintings  in  a 
New  York  gallery,  all  of  them  new,  and  then  for  the  first  time  seen  by  him. 
“ I *held  my  catalogue  in  my  hand,”  he  said,  “ in  order  to  ‘ check  1 any  that 
specially  pleased  me.  When  I had  gone  the  rounds,  there  was  only  one  pic- 
ture that  I had  checked — a landscape  by  Homer  Martin.”  The  speaker,  it 
is  pertinent  to  observe,  was  not  an  aesthetic  specialist,  much  less  a monomaniac. 


From  a Painting  by  Homer  D.  Martin.  P- 
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He  was  simply  an  accomplished  American  painter,  whose  observation  of  art- 
works has  been  uncommonly  extensive,  and  whose  critical  acumen  is  as  widely 
recognized  as  his  breadth  of  culture  and  his  unswerving  impartiality.  In  a 
certain  circle  of  metropolitan  lovers  of  art,  Mr.  Martin  has  long  been  fully 
appreciated,  and  his  indisputable  genius  is  admitted  by  his  fellow-artists ; yet, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  in  a city  that  spends  annually  much  money  for  pic- 
tures, and  that  really  has  some  claim  to  distinction  as  a patron  of  the  fine  arts, 
his  works  have  not  sold  commensurately  with  their  deserts.  It  would  evi- 
dently be  incorrect  to  assume  that  in  the  abundance  of  their  artistic  merit  is 
the  cause  of  this  comparative  inappreciation  ; for  the  most  artistic  landscapes 
in  the  whole  world — namely,  those  of  the  modern  Fontainebleau  school — have 
long  found  in  New  York  the  best  market.  The  Corots  and  Rousseaus,  and 
Daubignys,  and  Jules  Dupres,  and  Diazes  that  have  been  imported  into  this 
country — many  of  them  really  creditable  examples  of  their  respective  authors — 
have  secured  a host  of  admirers  and  ready  sales  at  high  prices.  The  best-known 
American  dealers  in  foreign  pictures  have  recently  been  unable  to  procure  as 
many  of  these  landscapes  as  they  desired  ; and  whenever,  within  the  last  five 
years,  a great  European  collection  of  pictures  has  been  dispersed  at  auction,  the 
American  bidders  have  invariably  been  highly  respectable  in  numbers  and  in 
vivacity.  America,  indeed,  lias  lately  been  a principal  competitor  for  the  most 
expensive  and  artistic  modern  French  landscapes.  The  most  obvious  reason 
why  Mr.  Martin’s  extremely  creditable  efforts  have  not  been  received  with 
equal  avidity  is  that,  being  native  productions,  they  are  not  so  fashionable  as 
foreign  ones.  Fashion  is  as  potent  a factor  in  the  art-commerce  of  the  New 
World  as  in  any  other  commerce ; we  have  gone  to  Paris  alike  for  our  millinery 
and  our  landscape-paintings.  By-and-by,  in  the  more  wholesome  epoch  that  is 
approaching,  we  shall  probably  do  as  the  Parisians  do,  and  manufacture  our 
own  fashions.  In  that  happy  period  of  our  national  existence  there  is  no 
doubt  whatever  that  Mr.  Martin’s  able  and  inspiriting  interpretations  of  natu- 
ral beauty  will  be  as  important  to  the  financial  growth  of  our  art-dealers  as 
have  been  many  not  abler  nor  more  inspiriting  interpretations  signed  with 
French  names. 

For,  if  one  will  seriously  consider  these  beautiful  landscapes  of  this  Ameri- 
can painter,  their  leading  artistic  characteristics  can  not  fail  to  impress  him. 
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In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Martin  is  that  rarest  of  artists,  a colorist ; and  color,  to 
use  a phrase  of  a recent  writer  is  “ quite  the  sweetest  and  tenderest  quality  of 
natural  objects.”  So  far,  indeed,  has  the  most  advanced  school  of  modern 
painters  carried  their  appreciation  of  this  truth,  that  they  often  seem  to  be  try- 
ing to  express  every  vital  quality  of  such  objects  by  color,  and  to  be  forcing  upon 
the  spectator  a conviction  that  to  the  value  of  lines  they  are  absolutely  indif- 
ferent. The  fundamental  matter  of  drawing  is  freely  slighted  and  in  some  cases 
willfully  ignored.  A few  strokes  of  the  brush  are  given  out  of  compliment  to 
the  apparently  distasteful  existence  of  outlines  in  Nature,  and  then  the  eye  is 
left  to  feast  itself  upon  a banquet  of  tones.  But  Mr.  Martin’s  fondness  for 
color  and  his  facility  in  the  cultivated  use  of  it  have  not  yet  degenerated  into  a 
blinding  mania ; his  finest  landscapes  show  that  he  is  an  accomplished  and 
laborious  draughtsman.  The  beautiful  examples  which  are  engraved  in  this 
volume  are  alone  sufficient  to  justify  his  reputation  in  this  department  of  artistic 
practice.  And,  next,  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  so  generously  is  his  mind  nour- 
ished with  observations  and  ideas,  that  neither  the  subjects  nor  the  sentiments 
of  his  pictures  are  commonplace.  “ That  bondage  in  which  we  are  all  bound* — 
the  commonplace,”  exclaimed  Goethe.  It  is  the  servitude  in  which  most  artists 
everywhere  spend  the  best  part  of  their  lives.  It  is  the  serfdom  from  which 
only  the  touch  of  genius  can  ever  set  free.  Mannerism  Mr.  Martin  has ; so  has 
each  one  of  the  great  Fontainebleau  school.  Perhaps  it  sits  upon  his  shoulders 
as  lightly  as  upon  theirs.  Slovenliness,  too,  sometimes  on  his  canvases  usurps 

the  place  of  “ breadth.”  Uneven  and  occasionally,  it  must  be  confessed,  un- 

worthy are  they  ; but  take  him  at  his  best  in  the  “ Sand-Dunes  of  Lake  Onta- 
rio,” in  the  most  nearly  perfect  of  his  scenes  on  the  Thames,  in  the  superb 
specimens  that  accompany  these  lines,  and  the  sense  of  mannerism,  of  slov- 
enliness, of  unworthiness,  is  lost  in  the  charm  total  of  the  prevailing  sentiment. 

The  charm  total  of  the  prevailing  sentiment,  we  say ; and  this  charm,  it  is 
to  be  noted  in  the  third  place,  is  not  as  in  the  case  of  many  other  landscape- 
painters,  a duplication,  so  to  speak,  of  a charm  produced  solely  by  some  natu- 
ral Scene.  “ The  Sand-Dunes  of  Lake  Ontario,”  for  example,  which  was  in 

one  of  the  exhibitions  of  the  Society  of  American  Artists — and  it  may  as  well 

be  said  here  and  at  once  that  Mr.  Martin’s  work  is  always  a mainstay  of  those 
exhibitions — is  a picture  in  the  strict  “ advanced  ” sense  of  that  word.  It 
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undertakes,  to  be  sure,  to  reproduce  the  impression  made  by  the  scene  upon 
the  mind  of  the  painter ; but  this  statement  does  not  fully  describe  the  situa- 
tion. There  is  in  the  work  much  that  was  carried  to  the  scene  by  the  man 
who  painted  it,  and  the  net  result  is  a product  very  different  from  that  which 
the  natural  scene  itself  would  offer  to  the  ordinarily  intelligent  spectator ; so 
different,  indeed,  that  when  the  picture  was  finished  the  artist  might  have  bid 
farewell  to  the  scene  with  but  little  gratitude  for  what  it  had  given  him.  It 
is  a mere  truism  to  say  that  of  American  landscapes  in  general  this  description 
would  be  erroneous.  The  estimable  and  honored  men  who  paint  them  are  ani- 
mated by  a less  exacting  and  less  impalpable  ideal.  They  would  say,  in  effect : 
“ Here  is  a scene  out-doors  that  pleases  us.  It  comes  home  to  us,  it  touches 
our  hearts ; be  it  a lordly  view  in  the  highlands  of  the  Hudson,  or  a simple 
expanse  of  stream  and  meadow.  We  love  to  contemplate  it ; to  us  it  is  abso- 
lutely perfect.  What  we  desire,  nay,  all  that  we  desire,  is  to  reproduce  it  so 
that  others,  when  looking  at  the  reproduction,  shall  be  stirred  by  emotions  akin 
to  those  that  the  original  scene  itself  would  awaken.  We  wash,  in  a word,  to 
take  into  their  homes  a bright,  lovely,  or  magnificent  piece  of  out-doors ; to 
transfer  to  their  firesides  some  acres  of  rural  beauty ; to  entertain,  cheer,  divert 
their  minds  as  Nature  herself  is  capable  of  doing.  If  we  can  do  for  them  only 
a part  of  what  Nature  can  do,  we  shall  be  satisfied  ; if,  by  our  skill,  we  can  so 
counterfeit  her  that  our  work  shall  in  quantity  and  in  quality  excite  the  emo- 
tions which  her  work  excites,  we  shall  be  delighted.  If  but  one  human  being 
shall  honestly  say  to  us,  ‘Your  picture  makes  me  feel  as  I feel  when  I am  sum- 
mering in  the  Berkshire  Hills,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  North  River,’  we  shall 
not  have  labored  in  vain.”  But  Mr.  Martin,  and  the  school  of  which  he  is  a 
member,  would  smile  at  such  a confession.  If  they  were  to  express  themselves 
on  the  subject,  their  words  would  be  somewhat  in  this  wise : “ Nature,  dear 
friends,  is  charming  and  perfect.  But  Art  is  not  Nature.  Nor  is  it  her  slave. 
It  is  her  ally,  if  you  please,  in  stirring  man’s  soul  with  the  sense  of  beauty. 
The  realm  of  beauty  is  Art’s  not  less  than  Nature’s.  The  mission  of  Art  is  as 
distinct  as  the  mission  of  Nature.  Put  yourselves  in  our  hands,  and  we  will 
show  you  that  which  Nature  imagines,  perhaps,  but  which  she  never  discloses. 
Listen  to  us,  and  our  unheard  melodies  will  be  sweeter  than  song  of  bird  or 
breath  of  summer  zephyr : 
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‘ We  find  in  dreams  a place  of  wind  and  flowers, 

Full  of  sweet  trees  and  color  of  glad  grass.’” 

These  artists  use  Nature,  but  are  not  used  by  her ; and  this  expresses  precisely 
the  relation  of  their  landscape-painting  to  natural  landscapes.  By  means  of 
natural  landscapes  they  express  their  own  notions  of  what  landscapes  should 
be — that  is  to  say,  they  garnish  the  real  with  the  ideal.  Mr.  Martin  is  pre- 
eminently an  American  of  this  school,  and,  though  his  works  do  not  suggest 
Corot  (the  greatest  member  of  the  school),  yet  the  working  of  his  mind  is 
analogous  to  that  of  Corot’s  in  the  latter’s  letter  to  a friend,  in  which  the 
French  master  tells  of  his  going  out-doors  at  three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and 
sitting;  under  a tree  and  waiting;  and  watching.  “ Nature,”  writes  Corot,  “ is 
like  a white  veil  upon  which  some  masses  are  sketched  in  profile.  The  sun 
gets  clearer ; he  has  not  yet  torn  the  gauzy  veil  behind  which  hide  the  meadow, 
the  valley,  the  hills  on  the  horizon.  At  his  first  rays  the  landscape  lies  entire- 
ly behind  the  transparent  gauze  of  the  ascending  mist.  At  last  you  can  see 
what  at  first  you  only  imagined  ; the  sun  has  risen,  everything  sparkles,  shines, 
is  in  full  light — light  soft  and  caressing  as  yet.  The  backgrounds,  with  their 
simple  contour  and  harmonious  tone,  are  lost  in  the  infinite  sky  through  an 
atmosphere  of  azure  and  mist.  The  sun  scorches  the  earth.  Let  us  go  back; 
everything  is  visible  ; there  is  no  longer  anything  (on  voit  tout  / rien  n'y  est 
plus).  Let  us  get  breakfast  at  the  farm,  a good  slice  of  home  made-bread, 
with  butter  newly  churned,  some  eggs,  cream,  and  ham.  Work  away,  my 
friends  ; I rest  myself.  I enjoy  my  siesta  and  dream  about  my  morning  land- 
scape. I dream  my  picture.  By-and-by  I shall  paint  my  dream.”  It  is  the 
spirit  of  the  poet  in  the  verses  just  quoted : “ I found  in  dreams  a place  of 
wind  and  flowers,  full  of  sweet  trees  and  color  of  glad  grass.” 

With  the  freedom  wherewith  such  philosophy  makes  an  artist  free  it  would 
be  vain  to  quarrel.  All  that  logically  can  be  demanded  of  him  is  that,  while 
feeling  it  to  be  his  mission  to  paint  what  he  dreams  rather  than  what  he  sees, 
he  shall  be  as  faithful  to  his  dreams  as  is  the  pre-Baphaelite  to  the  sights  of  his 
eyes!  If  some  of  Mr.  Martin’s  landscapes  are  richer  than  Nature  in  reds,  for 
example,  it  is  obviously  useless  to  remonstrate  with  him  so  long  as  he  does  not 
propose  to  compete  with  Nature  in  his  schemes  of  color.  Nature  is  only  the 
ally  of  his  art,  that  is  all — only  the  ally,  not  the  mistress.  At  the  same  time 
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one  feels  that  if  the  visitor  to  art -galleries  is  to  be  subjected  exclusively  to  an 
inspection  of  artists’  dreams,  the  state  of  the  artists’  minds  becomes  a matter 
of  some  personal  interest.  But  here  we  repeat  our  former  statement  that  Mr. 
Martin’s  mind  is  well  stocked  and  cultivated.  It  can  scarcely  be  said,  however, 
that  in  the  department  of  absolutely  pure  painting — in  that  department  where 
Nature’s  services  as  an  ally  are  dispensed  with,  so  far  as  the  pictorial  impres- 
sion intended  to  be  conveyed  is  concerned ; where  the  artist  depends  solely 
upon  his  art  for  the  strength  and  value  of  the  emotions  that  his  picture  excites 
— Mr.  Martin  is  either  most  frequently  found  or  most  felicitous  when  found. 

This  artist  is  now  in  the  full  vigor  of  his  powers.  He  was  born  at  Albany, 
New  York,  in  October,  1836.  He  became  an  Associate  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy in  1868,  an  Academician  in  1875,  and  a member  of  the  Society  of  Ameri- 
can Artists  in  1877.  For  a few  weeks  he  studied  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
William  Hart,  but  only  for  a few  weeks  ; and  it  would  puzzle  the  most  acute 
connoisseur  to  detect  traces  of  the  fact  in  any  of  the  products  of  his  pencil.  He 
is  practically  untaught  of  the  teachers — docility,  except  in  the  presence  of  “ our 
sovereign  lady,  Nature,”  being  not  one  of  his  conspicuous  traits.  His  land- 
scapes are  well  known  throughout  the  country.  The  Century  Club,  New  York, 
owns  one  of  his  Adirondack  scenes,  which  also  was  displayed  at  the  Centen- 
nial Exhibition ; Dr.  F.  N.  Otis,  his  “ Equinoctial  Day,”  and  “ The  White 
Mountains  from  Randolph  Hill,”  which  we  have  engraved  by  permission  ; Mi’. 
Montgomery  Schuyler,  his  “ Spring  Morning ; ” Dr.  Mosher,  his  “ Brook  in  the 
Woods.”  He  is  a member  of  that  unique  body  of  artists,  the  Tile  Club  ; and 
his  sympathies  are  warm  toward  the  rising  school  of  American  artists.  In 
1878  Mr.  Martin  made  a choice  series  of  sketches  of  the  homes  of  the  principal 
American  poets.  Like  Rousseau,  he  enjoys  the  reputation  of  a brilliant  talker 
on  art  topics. 


The  favorite  themes  of  Mr.  R.  M.  Shurtleff  lie  midway  between  the 
romanticism  of  1830  and  the  realism  of  1880,  and  in  the  exposition  of  them  he 
has  been  making  a steady  advance  ever  since  his  graduation  from  the  Lowell 
Institute  of  Boston  and  the  National  Academy  of  New  York.  He  has  never 
studied  in  Europe,  but  he  has  studied  hard  in  America.  He  wras  born  in 
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Rindge,  New  Hampshire.  He  paints  in  water-colors  and  in  oils,  and  he  has 
been  notably  successful  as  au  illustrator  in  the  periodical  literature  of  this 
country.  Seven  of  his  pictures,  one  of  them  entitled  “ Evening  ” — two  deer  in 
the  woods — were  in  the  thirteenth  exhibition  of  the  American  Water-Color 
Society.  A “ View  in  Berkshire,”  “ Pedro  ” (belonging  to  Mrs.  S.  B.  Cone), 
and  “ Autumn  Gold,”  which  has  been  engraved  for  this  volume,  were  in  the 
fifty-fifth  exhibition  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design.  “ A Race  for  Life,” 
wolves  wildly  following  a sleigh  and  a pair  of  horses  along  a forest  road 
in  winter ; “ The  American  Panther,”  “ The  Still  Hunter,”  “ The  Wolf  at 
the  Door,”  “ The  Afternoon  in  the  Wood,”  and  “ On  the  Alert,”  are  other 
principal  pictures.  Shurtleff  is  a landscape  and  animal  painter  chiefly.  He 
likes  wild  forests  and  untamed  beasts  ; in  treating  the  former  he  is  never  un- 
mindful of  the  truths  that  art  has  cordial  natural  relations  with  life,  and  that 
its  mission  can  not  adequately  be  fulfilled  independently  of  a personal  senti- 
ment, while  in  delineating  the  latter  he  is  a realist  of  a moderate  type,  using 
them  not  to  tell  tales  of  human  folly,  exposing  thereby  the  vices  and  frailties 
of  rational  beings,  nor  yet  to  illustrate,  as  it  were,  the  pages  of  a treatise  on 
animal  anatomy.  In  his  hands  they  teach  no  “ lesson  ” whatever,  either  moral 
or  otherwise ; they  are  simply  children  of  nature,  intended  to  act-  on  canvas  the 
parts  that  they  act  in  real  life ; and  some  of  these  intentions,  it  is  to  be  remarked 
unreservedly,  are  most  happily  carried  out  in  the  productions  of  his  pencil. 
The  wolves  in  the  “ Race  for  Life,”  in  the  East  Room  of  the  National  Academy 
Exhibition  of  1877,  were  agile  and  bloodthirsty  creatures,  swift-footed  and 
fiery-eyed,  who  bade  fair  to  make  short  work  of  the  unlucky  men  in  the  sleigh, 
and  of  the  foaming  horses  that  drew  it.  They  were  content  with  themselves 
and  with  their  surroundings,  and  really  had  no  time  to  caricature  their  betters. 
The  “Autumn  Gold”  in  the  exhibition  of  1880,  hanging,  as  it  did,  at  the  head 
of  the  main  stairway,  and  being  almost  the  first  picture  to  fix  the  attention  of 
the  visitor,  was  an  attempt — an  honest  and  able  one — to  reproduce  the  suffused 
warmth  of  atmosphere  and  forest  foliage  on  a late  Indian-summer  day,  and  the 
spectator  was  likely  to  notice  that  the  warmth  was  there  without  the  furnace- 
heat  that  sometimes  accompanies  it  in  the  autumnal  landscapes  of  American 
studios.  Mr.  Shurtleff  never  enters  into  “ sensationalism,”  even  in  the  exposi- 
tion of  themes  that  easily  savor  of  it ; he  is  happy  in  representing  salient  fea- 
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tures  without  exaggerating  them  ; and  the  least  attentive  of  his  spectators  never 
charged  him  with  wasting  his  strength  upon  meaningless  designs.  The  “ Au- 
tumn Gold  ” is  a beautiful  and  inspiriting  conception. 


“ Let  us  understand  this  word  finish,”  said  Rousseau  on  one  occasion  to  his 
pupil,  M.  Letronne — and  some  of  the  latter’s  reports  of  conversations  with  the 
great  French  landscapist  are  among  the  most  interesting  and  sterling  contribu- 
tions ever  made  to  the  literature  of  art-criticism — “ that  which  finishes  a paint- 
ing is  not  the  quantity  of  the  details  but  the  justness  of  the  ensemble.  A 
painting  is  not  limited  merely  by  its  frame.  Whatever  be  the  subject,  there  is 
one  principal  object  on  which  your  eyes  continually  rest ; the  other  objects  are 
only  the  complements  of  this  one ; they  interest  you  less  ; after  it,  there  is 
nothing  more  for  your  eyes.  Here  is  the  true  limit  of  the  painting.”  Rem- 
brandt, he  added,  understood  this  truth  better  than  any  other  painter.  “ If 
all  things  interest  equally,  nothing  interests  at  all.” 

Mr.  Frank  Duyeneck  is  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  of  the  company  of  young 
Americans  whose  works,  sent  hither  from  Munich,  startled  the  Academicians, 
and  almost  monopolized  the  attention  of  the  critics,  at  the  National  Academy 
Exhibition  in  New  York  City  in  1877.  The  picture  that  represented  him  on 
that  occasion  was  the  one  that  has  been  skillfully  engraved  for  “ American 
Painters,”  and  that  speaks  for  him  with  peculiar  eloquence,  because  both  sub- 
jectively and  objectively  it  is  superior  to  any  other  work  shown  by  him  in  this 
country,  either  before  the  year  mentioned  or  after  it.  The  artist,  for  ten  or 
twelve  years,  has  been  studying  in  Munich  and  other  cities  of  Europe,  the  latest 
news  from  him  being  that  bis  portfolios  of  sketches  and  studies  are  increasing 
in  bulk  in  Venice.  His  long  residence  abroad  has  given  him  wealth  and 
splendor  of  artistic  opportunity,  and  when  he  returns  to  America,  his  education 
will  vie  in  comprehensiveness  and  in  reach  with  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors 
or  contemporaries  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  A portrait  of  Mr.  Charles 
Dudley  Warner,  of  Hartford  ; a genre  of  “ The  Coming  Man  ” — a German  baby 
learning  to  walk  by  the  help  of  a quaint  sort  of  walking-machine  on  rollers,  its 
round  top  supporting  the  incipient  pedestrian  under  his  arms  ; an  “ Interior  of 
St.  Mark’s,”  that  fine  old  church  whose  exterior  the  restorationists  have  been  so 
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notoriously  busy  with  of  late,  against  the  protests  of  some  prominent  and,  no 
doubt,  wise  Englishmen ; “ A Circassian,”  presented  to  the  Boston  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts  by  Miss  Hooper ; and  a “ Professor,”  owned  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Angell,  of 
the  same  city,  are  the  principal  pictures  that  shine  in  the  reputation  of  the 
painter  of  “ The  Turkish  Page.” 

This  “ Turkish  Page  ” presents  a lean  and  dull  young  lad  toying  with  a 
vivacious  and  sturdy  member  of  the  parrot  family,  and  surrounded  by  some 
valuable  bric-a-brac.  The  true  interest  of  the  subject  is  quite  independent  of 
the  objects  that  are  depicted,  and  resides  for  the  most  part  in  the  delightful 
harmony  of  a complicated  scheme  of  color.  Mr.  Chase  used  the  same  model  in 
a not  dissimilar  oil-painting  sent  by  him  from  Munich  to  the  exhibition,  in 
which  “ The  Turkish  Page  ” was  a central  light,  although,  owing  to  some 
idiosyncrasy  on  the  part  of  the  hanging  committee  that  year,  Chase’s  contribu- 
tion was  almost  ineffective  by  reason  of  being  hung  over  a door.  The  aim  of 
the  two  artists,  however,  was  identical,  and  their  use  of  the  Turkish  page  was 
obviously  of  so  much  still-life  rather  than  of  a human  being  with  an  immortal 
soul.  In  elaborating  his  scheme  of  color,  Mr.  Duveneck  (and,  it  may  be  added, 
Mr.  Chase  also,  but  not  to  the  same  extent)  illustrated  the  truth  of  Rousseau’s 
dictum  about  finish,  presenting  a central  and  absorbing  object  toward  which 
the  eye  of  the  spectator  was  irresistibly  directed,  and  by  which  it  was  almost 
exclusively  detained.  This  object  was  the  flesh  of  the  nude  page,  and  from  it 
proceeded  on  every  side  the  most  beautiful  undulations  of  color.  Considered 
in  its  lesser  aspect  also,  the  representation  exemplified  the  law  insisted  upon  by 
the  celebrated  Frenchman  ; the  page  was  the  important  feature  of  Duveneck’s 
story  in  its  literal  and  sensuous  significance,  the  surrounding  objects  being  easy 
and  natural  accessories  to  the  figure  of  the  boy.  The  most  noteworthy  and 
admirable  fact  of  all  was  that,  viewed  in  either  aspect,  whether  in  the  lesser 
and  material  one,  or  in  the  greater  and  intangible  one,  “The  Turkish  Page” 
illustrated  Rousseau’s  law  of  finish,  and  at  the  same  time  displayed  competent 
and  elaborate  workmanship,  even  in  the  minute  details  that  were,  nevertheless, 
kept?  strictly  subordinate  to  what  was  intended  to  be,  and  what  was  successfully 
preserved  as,  the  principal  object  in  the  picture.  This  is  much  to  say,  and  this, 
it  seems  to  us,  is  the  distinguishing  mark  and  merit  of  Duveneck’s  “ Turkish 
Page,”  when  the  work  is  contemplated  in  comparison  with  the  works  of  the 
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various  other  young  Americans  who  forwarded  from  Munich  the  canvases  that 
so  illustriously  represented  them  in  the  National  Academy  Exhibition  of  1877. 
All  those  artists  had  evidently  been  taught  to  respect  the  law  enunciated  by 
Rousseau  ; all  of  them  in  their  pictures  strove  to  subordinate  the  less  important 
parts  to  the  most  important  ones,  recognizing  with  indisputable  distinctness  the 
fact  that,  to  every  artistic  picture,  unity  is  indispensable  ; not  one  of  them  was 
addicted  to  the  methods  either  of  the  ordinary  carpet-maker  or  the  layer  of 
tesselated  pavements.  But  Mr.  Duveneck — and  the  reference  is  here  exclu- 
sively to  his  “ Turkish  Page,”  for  in  his  other  works,  so  far  as  these  are  known 
to  the  present  writer,  his  sympathies  and  his  practice  have  much  resembled 
those  of  his  companions  and  allies — possesses  the  singular  distinction  of  having 
so  wrought  out  the  scheme  of  a pictorial  representation  that  the  non-essential 
details  are  elaborated  with  carefulness  and  absolute  completeness,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  they  remain  only  the  complements,  and  in  no  respect  the  coordinates, 
of  the  principal  and  central  object,  whether  this  object  be  considered  as  the 
germ  of  a scheme  of  color,  or  as  the  chief  factor  in  a genre  story  itself.  It  may 
be  added  that  Mr.  Duveneck’s  mode  of  looking  at  things  is  fresh,  unconven- 
tional, and  spontaneous,  and  that,  being  a really  learned  executant,  his  future, 
to  the  eyes  of  his  friends,  stands  quite  lustrous  and  engaging  against  the  horizon 
of  American  art. 


“ (Enone,”  by  Mr.  Hexry  A.  Loop,  which  has  been  engraved  for  this  vol- 
ume, did  its  author  during  the  Loan  Exhibition  at  the  Metropolitan  Musem  of 
Art  in  New  York  City,  in  the  year  1880,  a very  distinguished  service.  Hung 
by  an  unusually  sagacious  hanging  committee  as  a pendant  to  a Bouguereau  of 
similar  size  and  subject,  it  demonstrated  to  the  public,  for  the  first  time  in  Mr. 
Loop’s  history,  that  his  claims  to  distinction  are  of  the  same  order  as  Bougue- 
reau’s.  No  fair-minded  critic  could  stand  in  front  of  those  two  interesting 
figure-pieces  without  recognizing  the  kinship  of  their  spirits ; while,  so  far  as 
matters  of  technique  were  concerned,  the  methods,  and  in  some  parts  the 
results  were  mutually  very  sympathetic.  Mr.  Loop  was  born  in  New  York 
State  in  1831,  and  has  studied  art  with  the  late  Henry  Peters  Gray  and  the 
late  Thomas  Couture.  Two  visits  to  Europe  have  given  him  opportunities 
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which  no  American  ever  more  sedulously  improved.  His  most  numerous  and 
felicitous  compositions  have  been  what  are  known  as  ideal,  for,  although  he  has 
painted  many  portraits,  his  warmest  admirers  could  not  fail  to  see  in  his  human 
conceptions  less  vigor  than  in  his  supernatural  ones — than  in  his  “ Undine,” 
for  example,  his  “ Aphrodite,”  in  Mr.  C.  P.  Huntington’s  gallery,  his  “ Idermia,” 
his  “ Mariana,”  and  his  “ (Eiione,”  in  Mr.  Oliver  Harriman’s  collection.  Pre- 
cisely the  same,  by-the-way,  is  true  of  Bouguereau,  whose  Madonnas  and  other 
ideal  pieces  are  much  happier  subjectively  and  objectively  than  his  peasant- 
girls  or  boulevard  children — happier  because  removed  from  the  restrictions  of 
realism.  When  Mr.  Loop  hovers  over  the  borders  of  realism,  his  themes  are 
such  as  “ Lake  Maggiore,”  or  “ Venice,”  or  “ The  Italian  Minstrel,”  which  easily 
lend  themselves  to  an  ideal  treatment ; and  when  he  paints  the  faces  and  flesh 
of  living;  men  and  women  it  is  again  toward  the  ideal  that  his  vision  is  directed. 
No  painter  in  this  country  is  less  in  sympathy  with  the  fashionable  naturalism 
of  the  day  than  Henry  A.  Loop.  One  would  as  soon  expect  to  see  Bouguereau 
painting  one  of  J.  G.  Brown’s  street  Arabs,  as  to  find  a representation  by  Loop 
of  so  commonplace  a subject.  Smoothness  is  the  quality  one  first  thinks  of  in 
connection  with  this  American’s  fancies  and  performances.  This,  to  be  sure,  is 
sometimes  said  to  be  a general  characteristic  of  the  work  of  American  Acade- 
micians, but  Mr.  Loop  is  especially  a luminous  exponent  of  it.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  National  Academy  since  1861,  and  of  the  Artists’  Fund  Society 
since  its  organization.  In  an  age  that  seeks  after  things  new,  strange,  and  ec- 
centric, Mr.  Loop  has  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  his  way  ; in  an  age  when 
artists  too  often  forget  that  the  reason  for  the  existence  of  a work  of  art  is  to 
be  beautiful,  Mr.  Loop  has  been  a very  slave  of  beauty ; in  an  age  when  classic 
art  seems  to  be  having  more  than  it  can  do  to  hold  its  own,  Mr.  Loop  has  per- 
sistently sought  refreshment  of  spirit  in  the  vale  of  Ternpe.  His  drawing  is 
precise  and  graceful ; his  nude  pictures  are  sweet  and  pure ; sentiment  is  the 
life  of  his  works,  and  refined  and  tender  color-schemes  their  glory.  None  of 
his  countrymen  have  excelled  Mr.  Loop  in  the  exposition  of  Greek  nymphs. 


The  earliest  event  that  Elihu  Vedder  remembers  was  seeing  a horse  in  a 
stable  with  a streak  of  sunshine  across  his  tail,  and  the  earliest  act  was  attempt- 
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mg  to  paint  that  subject  with  a chewed  tooth-pick  for  a brush.  It  was  the 
pictorial  aspect  of  the  theme  that  struck  him  even  in  his  boyhood,  and,  when 
he  had  finished  his  rendition  of  it,  the  result  is  said  to  have  been  a perfect 
type  of  a beginning  of  a Rembrandt.  That  was  an  auspicious  commencement 
of  an  artistic  career  surely,  but  when  Vedder  exercised  himself  still  further, 
and  put  himself  in  charge  of  the  drawing-masters,  disappointment  speedily 
ensued,  because  those  useful  members  of  the  profession  either  would  not 
or  could  not  tell  him  the  reasons  of  things.  The  deeply-stirred  emotions  of 
the  lad,  in  the  presence  of  natural  beauty  and  in  the  effort  to  reproduce  it, 
came  to  the  surface  in  a multitude  of  questions  and  questionings  which  his 
teachers  invariably  failed  to  answer  to  their  pupil’s  satisfaction.  It  is  not 
uncommon,  of  course,  for  a bright  boy,  while  manifesting  a desire  to  know 
much  that  is  unknowable,  to  ask  more  in  three  minutes  than  a truthful  teacher 
can  answer  in  three  lifetimes.  But,  fortunately  for  the  cause  of  youthful 
development,  a failure  to  receive  sufficient  replies  to  one’s  interrogatories  is 
not  permanently,  nor  in  most  cases  even  temporarily,  disheartening.  The  ar- 
tistic temper,  however,  is  a true  nondescript,  and  the  person  who  has  been  en- 
dowed with  it  is  almost  sure  to  have  an  unhappy  childhood,  the  sympathy  that 
he  craves  being  met  with  inappreciation,  and  the  bread  that  he  gets  in  return 
for  the  asking  being  more  or  less  petrine  in  quality.  Anybody  who  knows 
Elihu  Vedder  can  easily  conceive  what  must  have  been  his  state  of  mind 
toward  instructors  who,  in  his  eyes,  were  convicted  dunces.  Nor  were  they,  it 
may  be  added,  the  last  dunces  to  disturb  the  serenity  of  an  artist  whose  brains 
always  have  been  to  him  the  occasional  cause  of  much  troublousness. 

That  Vedder  was  extremely  sensitive  as  well  as  extremely  inquisitive  was 
entirely  natural ; only  this  sensitiveness  in  his  case  was  of  so  perfect  a sort 
that  his  mind  invariably  and  to  an  extent  quite  exceptional  took  the  hue  of 
his  surroundings.  When  in  the  country  and  the  open  out-doors,  he  wanted  to 
paint  pond-lilies;  shut  up  in  his  studio,  his  subjects  were  those  of  the  “Arabian 
Nights  Entertainment.”  His  consciousness  mirrored  his  environment,  and  his 
volitions  ran  out  toward  it.  No  painter  ever  lived  who  so  depended  upon  the 
objective  for  aliment,  who  fed  less  upon  himself,  who  needed  sympathy  more. 
No  American  painter  ever  lived  who,  at  the  critical  epochs  of  his  career,  was 
less  favored  by  circumstance.  Vedder’s  instincts,  for  example,  were  and  are  in 
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a direction  opposite  to  those  of  modern  Frenchmen  and  modern  Italians — races 
into  whose  company  Fate  has  thrown  him  during  the  best  part  of  his  life,  and 
for  whom  his  natural  aversion  soon  grew  into  a cordial  antipathy.  Twenty- 
four  years  ago,  in  1856,  he  went  to  Paris  in  the  ship  Barcelona,  and  for  the 
next  live  years  his  residence  was  in  that  city,  in  Florence,  in  Rome,  and  in 
Venice,  the  latter  place  awakening  in  his  young  heart  pleasures  that  have  not 
yet  grown  cold  or  dormant.  The  traditions  and  the  possessions  of  the  Bride 
of  the  Adriatic  filled  him  with  wild  and  passionate  delight,  and  night  after 
night,  as  the  moon  rose  over  Fiesoli,  the  charming  members  of  a family  in 
which  he  was  a guest  and  an  inspiration  would  lie  on  the  grass  beneath  the 
sumptuous  Italian  skies,  telling  stories  and  listening  to  them.  In  the  daytime 
he  painted  landscapes,  feeling  his  way  as  best  he  could,  but,  in  the  midst  of 
what  otherwise  would  have  been  perfect  happiness,  sorrowful  at  times  because 
there  was  no  one  to  tell  him  precisely  where  his  strength  lay.  A little  more 
sympathy  would  have  filled  to  overflowing  his  cup  of  joy,  but  that  little,  which 
would  have  been  much,  did  not  come.  The  “ Monks  in  a Garden,”  owned  by 
Mrs.  Bullard,  in  New  York  City,  is  a conspicuous  outcome  of  this  period  of 
Yedder’s  life. 

The  artist  went  back  to  America  on  a visit  to  his  father,  and  as  he  touched 
at  Cuba,  on  the  return  voyage,  learned  that  Fort  Sumter  had  been  fired  upon 
by  the  Confederate  artillery.  His  first  impulse  was  to  join  the  army  of  the 
Union  and  fight  for  his  country.  He  had  already  been  shot  in  the  left  arm. 
Domestic  reasons  interfered  with  the  proposed  play  of  patriotism,  and  Yedder 
said  to  his  father,  “ Well,  I will  earn  my  own  living.”  He  made  drawings  for 
Vanity  Fair  in  New  York,  and  also  for  valentines.  His  mother  came  to  the 
city,  entered  into  his  determination  to  continue  the  practice  of  art,  helped  him 
to  a comfortable  studio  at  Bond  Street  and  Broadway,  and  got  him  friends. 
The  result  was  that  he  painted  the  “ Question  of  the  Sphinx,”  now  in  Mr. 
Martin  Brimmer’s  collection  in  Boston  ; the  “ Lair  of  the  Sea-Serpent,”  recently 
etched  with  vigor  by  SchofT,  and  now  owned  by  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Appleton,  of 
the  same  city ; “ The  Lost  Mind  ” in  Mrs.  Curtis’s  collection,  and  “ The  Star  of 
Bethlehem,”  which  he  afterward  painted  out,  but  which  Mr.  Oliver  J.  Lay 
cleaned  off  and  hung  up  in  his  own  studio.  These  pictures  are  to-day  entirely 
representative  of  the  man  who  made  them.  Yedder  went  to  Boston,  made 
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there  some  speedy  and  otherwise  encouraging  sales,  and  painted  “ The  Rock’s 
Egg,”  “The  Fisherman  and  the  Genii,”  and  a raft  of  little  things — Miss  Jane 
Hunt,  Mr.  Hitchcock,  Mr.  G.  W.  Long,  and  Mr.  Snell  being  among  his  patrons. 
He  illustrated  “ Enoch  Arden  ” in  a series  of  four  drawings  for  Messrs.  Tick- 
nor  &,  Fields,  and  his  cash-book  showed  credit  entries  to  the  amount  of  nearly 
six  thousand  dollars — a truly  splendid  beginning.  In  1865,  after  a highly 
encouraging  sale  of  his  remaining  figure-pieces  and  landscapes,  he  set  out  again 
for  Paris.  In  December,  1866,  he  left  the  French  capital  for  Rome,  after  paint- 
ing his  “ Girl  with  a Lute  ; ” and  during  the  next  fourteen  years,  with  the 
exception  of  one  year  in  America  on  an  errand  hymeneal,  he  made  his  home  in 
the  city  of  the  Vatican  and  the  Pantheon.  Vedder  recently  returned  to  this 
country  with  many  pictorial  souvenirs  of  his  life  in  Italy. 

While  some  of  these  paintings  were  on  exhibition  in  New  York  City,  the 
casual  visitor  must  have  noticed  that  they  elicited  many  questions  from  almost 
everybody  in  the  Gallery.  The  most  piquant  of  these  questions  was,  “ What 
is  that  ? ” The  first  impulse  of  the  spectator  was  to  ask  for  information  with 
respect  to  the  intention  of  the  painter.  Almost  every  subject  portrayed  on 
canvas  was  a mythological  one,  often  classically  so,  while  in  other  cases  a pure 
invention  of  the  artist.  Such  themes  as  the  “ Young  Marsyas  ” piping  in  the 
fields  to  the  listening  hares,  or  “ The  Sphinx  by  the  Seacoast,”  half  woman, 
half  beast,  were  intelligible  because  classic,  but  others  were  simply  the  crea- 
tures of  Vedder’s  own  imagination,  and  naturally  provoked  inquiries  concern- 
ing the  meaning  of  the  story  that  they  told.  Their  like  the  spectator  had 
neither  seen  nor  heard  of  before,  and  probably  not  a human  being  who  saw 
them,  when  Vedder  was  in  the  room,  refrained  from  asking  him  to  explain 
them.  As  the  artist  at  that  time  was  playing  the  part  of  a host,  the  constant 
repetition  of  desires  for  such  information  was  perhaps  less  wearisome  to  him 
than  usual,  although  on  no  occasion  could  he  reasonably  have  found  fault  with 
the  method  of  the  interested  inquirers.  Occasionally  some  little  children  on 
entering  the  place  would  manifest  in  silence  emotions  of  wonder,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  respectful  appreciation,  but  probably  they  were  not  aware  how 
agreeable  their  behavior  was  to  their  much-questioned  entertainer,  who  doubt- 
less cordially  subscribes  to  Mr.  Hamerton’s  recently-published  dictum  that,  so 
far  as  the  real  and  fine  art  of  a picture  goes,  we  can  not  gauge  it  by  laws  or 
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rules ; we  can  only  say  lio\v  it  affects  ourselves,  and  to  do  this  is  the  last  and 
best  result  of  art-criticism.  Those  fresh  young  souls  were  evidently  affected 
pleasurably  by  Vedder’s  incomprehensible  designs.  Why  they  were  so  affect- 
ed they  certainly  did  not  know  and  could  not  tell ; but  the  experience  was  a 
chapter  in  their  lives  that  their  best  friends  would  not  wish  to  see  omitted,  and 
this  probably  was  enough  to  satisfy  the  painter.  They  had  been  stirred  as  bv 
the  recital  of  a wholesome  and  exciting  fairy-tale. 

In  fact,  and  at  bottom,  Vedder  is  precisely  this — a teller  of  fairy-tales,  and 
his  creations  have,  for  the  most  part,  a moral  rather  than  a merely  poetic  sig- 
nificance. They  hold  close  relations  with  the  human  conscience.  With  so 
roseate  a mythology  as  Diaz  expounded,  they  have  no  affinity  whatever ; they 
concern  themselves  with  the  reign  of  everlasting  law  and  retributive  justice. 
An  accomplished  technician  Vedder  is  certainly,  although  in  that  respect 
many  younger  Americans  excel  him  ; but,  were  he  a Meissonier  with  his  pen- 
cil, he  could  never  content  himself  with  Meissonier’s  limited  literary  range. 
He  deals  in  the  highest  and  most  vital  moral  ideas  ; he  is  not  only  a persistent 
narrator  and  expounder  of  literary  matter,  but  a persistent  narrator  and  ex- 
pounder of  the  most  mysterious  and  tremendous  moral  truth.  He  prefers 
mystery  of  thought  to  mystery  of  handling.  “ I can’t  look  at  three  people 
talking,  as  mere  technique,  mere  rags,  without  souls,  without  a history,”  he  said 
once.  “I  can’t  do  it.  It  is  impossible.  For  instance,  the  other  day  I saw  a 
man  driving  sluggishly  along  the  streets,  on  the  way  to  an  armory,  a cart  to  the 
tail  of  which  was  attached  a field-piece — a twenty -four-pounder.  Nobody 
stopped  to  look  at  it.  Good  heavens  ! it  represented  all  the  difference  between 
America  and  Europe — between  America  at  peace  and  Europe  in  the  clutches 
of  the  Nihilists.  I can’t  help  seeing  the  whole  state  of  society  in  a thing  like 
that,” 

Need  it  be  added  that  with  such  views  Vedder  feels  keenly  the  limitations 
of  the  painter’s  art  ? or  that,  at  times,  he  is  much  more  inclined  to  use  a pen 
than  a brush  ? Yet  the  true  worth  of  a work  of  art  is  conditioned  by  the 
worth  of  the  man  that  made  it,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  a painter  with 
convictions  so  serious  and  intense  to  lose  the  manifested  power  of  them  when 
putting  pigments  upon  canvas.  Their  majestic  significance  must  make  itself 
felt,  in  spite  of  the  inherent  limitations  of  his  special  means  of  expressing 
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himself.  The  two  pictures  engraved  for  this  volume,  “ The  Cumaean  Sybil  ” 
and  “Memory,”  represent  their  author  in  his  most  vigorous  and  intelligible 
mood.  The  conceptions  which  they  embody  are  profoundly  significant. 


The  honored  name  of  William  Page  may  fitly  end  the  series  of  American 
painters  whose  works  are  illustrated  in  this  volume.  For  some  months  Mr. 
Page  has  been  an  invalid  at  his  home  on  Staten  Island  ; and  the  brush  which 
so  often  has  charmed  us  from  our  wearied  selves,  and  been  a torch  to  enkindle 
our  nobler  sentiments,  is  laid  aside.  Mr.  Page  was  born  in  Albany,  New 
York,  on  the  23d  of  January,  1811,  and,  when  eight  years  old,  he  came  to 
New  York  City.  After  studying  law  and  theology  in  succession,  he  entered 
the  studio  of  the  late  Professor  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  and  in  early  manhood  went  to 
Italy.  In  Venice,  in  1853,  he  became  a disciple  of  Titian,  and  ever  since  that 
time  has  studied,  expounded,  and  reverenced  that  master.  “ He  has  the  same 
traits  as  Titian,”  says  one  critic.  “ The  laws  which  Titian  discovered  have 
been  unheeded  for  centuries,”  says  another,  “ and  might  have  remained  so  had 
not  the  mind  of  William  Page  felt  the  necessity  of  their  revival  and  use.” 
His  copy  of  Titian’s  “ Portrait  of  Himself”  is  one  of  his  most  representative 
works. 

Mr.  Page  is  preeminently  a portrait -painter,  and  to  Scribner'1  s Magazine  for 
September,  1875,  he  contributed  an  article  on  “The  Study  of  Shakespeare’s 
Portraits,”  in  which  he  laid  down,  as  follows,  some  principles  of  portrait-paint- 
ing : “ If  I am  accused,”  he  said,  “ of  too  microscopic  regard  of  this  face  ” (the 
Kesselstadt  mask  of  Shakespeare),  “ I must  reply,  ‘ Nature  is  not  less  in  leasts ; 
and  the  portrait-painter  knows  that  many  littles  make  a mickle.1  Even  up 
toward  the  highest  art  Nature  submits  to  rule  and  compass.  Geometry  is  a 
never-failing  guide  and  friend,  which  Phidias  and  Titian  never  forsook  as  long 
as  it  was  able  to  lead  them.  Leonardo’s  excellent  color  and  cliiaro-oscuro  are 
somewhat  fettered  by  his  immense  scientific  knowledge,  and,  beside  Titian’s, 
suggest  to  a sensitive  eye  the  gradations  of  stairs  rather  than  the  infinite  and 
immeasurable  more  and  less  of  the  light  from  a lens,  with  the  pulsating  undu- 
lations which  Nature  shows,  and  which  come  and  go — a mere  suspect  ot  which 
must  be  set  down  in  imitative  art,  and  not  a permanent  fixture.  1 itian’s 
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geometry  is  as  faithful  and  true  as  Leonardo’s,  but  less  obtrusive  and  more 
honest,  and  well  to  be  trusted  in  the  dark.  The  art  of  hiding  art  here  cul- 
minates, or,  as  I should  say,  the  art  of  hiding  science.  But,  if  in  a portrait  or 
other  work  of  art  geometry  and  all  science  are  confounded,  and  art  itself, 
which  we  will  now  call  imitation  of  Nature,  shows  feeble  vitality,  the  result  is 
pitiful  indeed.  I would  always  urge  the  observance  of  the  eleventh  command- 
ment, even  in  art : to  make  friends  with  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness;  so, 
if  the  artist  fail  in  all  his  higher  aims,  he  may  finally  turn  to  the  friendly 
homes  of  geometry,  and  at  last  be  received  into  its  houses.  Between  science 
and  art  there  is  the  relation  of  cook  and  roaster.  The  trade  of  the  first  can  be 
learned,  that  of  the  other  must  be  born  into. 

“ Art  begins  where  geometry  ends.  . . . Portraiture  is  the  cable  that  holds 
the  argosies  of  all  the  arts  fast  to  the  land  of  fact.  Look  into  the  eyes  of 
Shakespeare  in  his  portraits  ; look  into  his  heart  ill  the  sonnets ; feel  the 
rhythm  of  his  head ; see  his  thought  and  life  in  his  plays — and  the  pious  im- 
agination feels  little  lack  of  his  real  presence.  . . . The  best  bee  builds  her 
cell  by  the  rule  of  her  instinctive  law,  and  it  is  more  perfect  than  we  busy- 
bodies  could  devise.  . . . The  order  of  Nature  is  fixed  in  portraits  as  in  plan- 
ets ; while  the  friar  friends  of  science  worked  the  rack,  the  planets  moved  on, 
abashed  neither  by  old  doubters  nor  new  observers.  Truth  is  light  as  day;  it 
is  we  who  are  blind,  whom  Mother  Nature  waits  for  to  come  to  maturity,  to 
see  us  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  seeing  what  the  Creator  made  to  please  himself. 
. . . Art  is  not  the  pastime  of  great  men.  . . A true  likeness  shows  one  in- 
side out ; the  leopard  does  not  change  the  spot  of  the  heart.  Its  color  is  set 
on  the  palette,  and  is  the  least  refrangible  one  in  our  spectrum.  The  soul  is 
photographed  on  the  face.  If  one  has  the  gift  to  develop  it  by  the  processes 
of  imitative  art,  the  world  is  so  much  the  richer  for  the  result.  The  great  por- 
traits of  Raphael  and  Titian  are  soul  tale-bearers  no  less  than  the  terza  rima 
of  Dante  or  the  ‘ Sonnets  ’ of  Shakespeare.  . . . The  life  and  works  ot  Dante 
tally  with  his  face.  In  the  face  of  Cromwell  the  great  frontal  base  ot  his 
brain,  as  left  in  his  mask,  and  the  power  of  his  lower  jaw,  are  the  upper  and 
nether  millstones  of  his  history.  A true  portrait  is  that  incorrigible  page  of 
history  which  neither  justice  nor  mercy  invalidates.  It  is  the  dead-level  of 
man  amid  fluctuating  fashion  and  fickle  opinion.  God  made  man  in  his  own 
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human  image.  So  the  soul  creates  its  outer  shell  in  likeness  to  itself.  If  the 
man  is  hid  in  his  stature,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  artist  to  pick  him  out.” 

A few  years  ago  Balzac  exclaimed  that  he  was  ashamed  of  French  painters 
because  their  ignorance  of  the  science  of  colors  had  caused  their  pictures  to 
fade.  “ Mon  portrait  par  Boulanger,”  he  wrote,  “ est  devenu  la  croute  la  plus 
hideuse  qu’il  soit  possible  de  voir ; les  couleurs  etaient  ou  mauvaises  ou  mal 
combinees,  et  c’est  tout  noir,  c’est  affreux  ! Nous  n’avons  plus  des  peintres.” 
A portrait  by  one  of  the  Scottish  painters  is  said  recently  to  have  been  taken 
from  its  position  in  the  London  National  Gallery,  transferred  to  a storeroom 
and  hung  upside-down  in  order  to  let  the  eyes  in  it  run  back  to  their  normal 
place.  They  had  melted  and  were  flowing.  It  is  a well-known  fact  that  the 
greens  in  some  of  Ruysdael’s  and  Hobbema’s  landscapes  have  changed  into 
black,  giving  to  these  works  their  so-called  “ melancholy  sentiment.”  Some 
of  Mr.  Page’s  pictures,  too,  have  lost  color,  or  begun  to  jieel,  the  reason  being 
that  he  has  been  fond  of  making  all  sorts  of  experiments  in  the  mixing  of 
pigments. 

The  City  Hall,  in  Newr  York,  contains  Page’s  portrait  of  Governor  Marcy, 
and  the  Boston  Athenaeum  one  of  his  “ Holy  Families.”  In  the  New  York 
Historical  Society’s  rooms  hangs  his  “ Ruth  and  Naomi.”  The  late  Mr.  Evert 
A.  Duyckinck  owned  one  of  his  sweet  pictures  of  children.  His  own  portrait 
of  himself  is  one  of  his  most  artistic  and  thorough  performances,  and  so  is  his 
portrait  of  Shakespeare,  from  the  Kesselstadt  mask,  and  his  portrait  of  Wash- 
ing-ton from  the  Houdon  cast.  His  “Farrag-ut  in  the  Shrouds  of  the  Hart- 
ford  ” deserves  a place  in  the  national  Capitol.  His  “ Head  of  Christ,”  which 
presents  the  features  of  a Galilean  Jew,  and  was  intended  so  to  do,  is  in  the 
gallery  of  Mr.  Theodore  Tilton.  He  has  painted  hundreds  of  portraits  of 
men  and  women  in  public  and  private  life.  For  some  years  he  was  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Academy  of  Design. 

Mr.  William  R.  O’Donovan,  the  sculptor,  an  intimate  personal  friend  of 
Mr.  Page,  says,  in  a letter  to  the  writer : “ You  wish  me  to  give  you  some 
recollections  of  Page,  but,  looking  back  over  the  years  in  which  it  has  been 
my  good  fortune  to  know"  him  well,  it  seems  hard  to  say  anything  that  will 
convey  even  an  approximate  idea  of  the  most  individualized  person  with 
whom  I ever  came  in  contact.  Few,  I think,  have  known  him  well,  or  been 
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able  to  form  a just  conception  of  his  character,  for  the  reason  that  he  is  ex- 
tremely sensitive  to  the  influences  of  what  may  be  called  individual  magne- 
tism. Even  those  who  have  seen  much  of  him  for  many  years  have,  owing  to 
a lack  of  adaptability  on  either  side,  been  shut  out  from  the  knowledge  of 
some  of  the  most  essential  phases  of  his  character,  and  led  to  form  opinions 
entirely  erroneous.  A man,  all  whose  energies  have  for  a long  lifetime  been 
devoted  to  pursuits  with  which  people  at  large  have  little  knowledge  or  sym- 
pathy, is  apt  to  shut  himself  up  within  himself  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render 
it  almost  impossible  to  express,  to  others  than  those  who  have  the  capability 
of  losing  themselves  for  the  time  being,  any  really  vital  part  of  himself.  That 
continuous  contact  with  the  world,  through  which  one  may  keep  upon  its 
plane  and  express  one’s  self  to  it,  is  a thing  to  which  Page  has  been,  within 
my  knowledge  of  him,  greatly  averse — possibly  unduly  so.  He  has  not  been 
in  the  habit  of  going  much  outside  the  rather  limited  circle  of  his  intimate 
artist-friends ; not  because  of  any  lack  of  social  qualities  or  wide  sympathies, 
but  because  his  devotion  to  his  own  studies  is  the  strongest  part  of  his  nature. 
To  those  with  whom  he  is  in  sympathy  no  one  can  be  more  communica- 
tive or  interesting,  but  upon  many  persons  even  of  intelligence  and  education 
his  conversation  would  have  little  effect,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  the  outcome 
of  a nature  essentially  spiritual,  and  lacking  in  that  sensuous  quality  through 
which  the  widest  and  most  effective  medium  of  communication  is  furnished. 
The  lack  of  this  quality  will,  too,  I think,  explain  why  a painter  of  so  emi- 
nent abilities,  as  almost  all  artists  will  concede  to  Page,  has  gained  so  little 
popular  appreciation,  and  why  many  of  his  works  have  provoked  so  bitter 
controversy.  For  persons  without  any  great  spiritual  apprehension  his  pict- 
ures have  little  meaning,  although  his  ‘Head  of  Christ’  and  his  ‘Venus’  may 
be  cited  as  examples  to  the  contrary.  They  are  certainly  sensuous — that  is, 
they  have  the  quality  of  sensuousness  which  is  arrived  at  through  the  intellect 
rather  than  through  the  feelings,  and  which  verges  so  nearly  on  sensuality  as 
to  be  extremely  offensive  to  certain  organizations.  But,  after  this  repulsion 
has  spenl  itself,  the  works  attract  even  more  strongly  than  at  first  they  re- 
pelled. How  much  an  artist  should  subject  himself  to  the  influences  of  the 
great  current  of  every-day  affairs  is  certainly  a question  of  very  grave  im- 
portance ; for  while,  on  the  one  hand,  these  influences  must  have  a leveling 
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effect,  on  tlie  other  they  have  certain  healthy  corrective  properties  that,  if  judi- 
ciously used,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  artistic  temperament, 
which  tends  too  often  to  isolation.  The  artist  should  certainly  keep  a means 
of  passage  from  the  real  to  the  ideal,  from  the  objective  to  the  subjective,  so 
that  his  work  may  have  strong  hold  upon  the  people  of  his  own  time,  and 
offer  to  them  a revelation  of  those  remoter  qualities  of  Nature  which  it  is 
his  special  province  to  see  and  to  express ; but  the  temptation  is  always 
greater  to  render  Nature  as  it  appears  to  the  uninspired  and  untrained  eye  of 
the  average  man,  than  to  seek  for  the  expression  of  qualities  which  give  to  his 
work  a permanent  value.  Certainly  it  cannot  be  said  of  Page  that  he  has  in 
any  sense  sacrificed  truth,  as  he  saw  it,  for  the  sake  of  popularity,  and  of  that 
material  success  which  follows  always  in  its  wake.  Where  he  has  erred,  it 
has  been  in  the  opposite  direction.  For  example,  he  has  always  held  that  flesh 
can  be  rendered  truthfully  only  in  a much  lower  key  of  color  than  is  used  by 
most  artists ; and,  in  adhering  to  his  convictions  in  this  respect,  has  sacrificed 
much  more  than  most  men  would  care  to  have  done.  Pictures  painted  in  so 
low  a key,  when  hung  upon  the  walls  of  our  badly-lighted  houses,  can  scarcely 
be  seen  ; but  he  has  always  held  that  they  should  not  be  falsely  painted  be- 
cause houses  are  badly  lighted.  Again,  his  famous  portrait  of  Mrs.  Crawford, 
the  wife  of  the  sculptor,  painted  in  Rome  some  twenty  years  or  more  ago,  was 
subjected  to  much  criticism  by  the  artists  there,  because,  as  they  said,  the 
paintings  of  the  old  masters  had  been  in  a higher  key,  which  had  lowered 
with  age.  The  venerable  sculptor  Gibson,  however,  being  appealed  to  in  the 
matter,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  was  well  to  have  a picture  right  once.  I 
certainly  cannot  but  agree  with  Page  that,  if  it  is  necessary  to  paint  falsely 
with  the  expectation  that  time  will  right  the  matter,  painting  is  a useless  and 
trifling  art,  which  ought  at  once  to  be  abandoned.  Many  painters,  I know, 
hold  that  Page’s  manner  of  painting  is  entirely  too  methodical ; but  to  me 
it  seems  perfectly  logical,  and  in  no  way  calculated  to  cramp  or  smother 
the  use  of  all  the  creative  faculties,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  facilitate  their  use. 
His  canvas  is  always  prepared  in  a middle  tint,  between  light  and  dark,  the 
picture  being  drawn  in  and  modeled  in  black-and-white,  and  the  flesh  grad- 
ually worked  up  into  color  that  seems  very  red  and  raw,  until  toned  by  a 
glaze  of  yellow.  His  method,  which  I am  incapable  of  giving  with  any 
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amount  of  fullness,  is  what  he  holds  to  have  been  the  method  of  Titian,  and 
the  only  method  capable  of  the  highest  results  in  pictorial  art.  However  this 
may  be,  his  painting  of  flesh  seems  to  me,  with  my  limited  knowledge  of  color, 
to  be  the  most  adequate  solution  of  the  painter’s  most  difficult  problem  that 
has  been  attained  by  any  modern  artist  with  whose  works  I am  familiar. 
The  great  principle  of  reserve  in  art  upon  which  Page  always  strenuously  in- 
sists is  certainly  a just  one,  and  it  applies  with  equal  force  in  all  the  arts.  It  is 
a principle  that  he,  more  than  any  other  of  our  artists,  has  understood  and  ex- 
emplified. Through  his  early  comprehension  of  it  he  avoided  many  attractive 
art-heresies  that  so  vitiate  the  taste  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  feel  the  ele- 
vating, reposeful  influences  of  the  higher  art  exemplified  in  the  Elgin  marbles, 
the  painting  of  Titian,  the  music  of  Beethoven,  and  the  poetry  of  Shakespeare. 
All  these  efforts  of  genius  are,  in  Page’s  estimation,  on  the  same  plane,  and 
are  the  very  highest  expressions  of  art.  He  has  little  sympathy  with  that 
period  of  Greek  sculpture  which  produced  such  works  as  the  1 Fighting  Gladi- 
ator,’ or  with  such  poetry  as  Byron  wrote.  Every  one  who  knows  him  at  all 
knows  his  admiration  for  Shakespeare  ; but  only  those  who  have  heard  him 
read  the  works  of  the  great  master  in  his  studio  know  how  close  and  sympa- 
thetic a student  he  has  been.  His  reading  is  perfectly  easy  and  simple,  with- 
out the  least  strain  after  dramatic  effect,  but  it  opens  up  to  the  hearer  an  infin- 
ity of  new  meanings,  of  remoter  and  subtiler  beauties,  which  come  to  him  as  a 
revelation,  and  make  him  feel  that  he  has  gone  beyond  the  outward  exjwession 
into  the  very  soul  of  the  poet.  I have  seen  Page  going  about  his  work  in 
studio-dress,  repeating,  half  unconsciously,  one  of  Shakespeare’s  sonnets,  or 
Keats’s  ‘ Ode  on  a Grecian  Urn,’  with  such  force  and  vividness  as  made  me 
believe  for  the  moment  that  it  was  an  unconscious  expression  of  himself. 
This,  indeed,  is  the  secret  of  his  admirable  reading — for  reading  in  the  com- 
mon sense  it  is  not  at  all : he  is  simply  using  another’s  words  to  express  what 
he  himself  feels.  It  was  his  own  deficiency  in  language,  as  he  has  told  me,  that 
gave  him  an  early  and  abiding  love  of  poetry.  Since  words  come  to  him  with 
an  effort*  he  uses  them  discriminatingly,  and  to  express  exactly  the  thing  he 
has  in  mind.  I doubt  if  Lowell  could  read  his  own  poetry  with  half  the  effec- 
tiveness that  Page  renders  it ; and  I doubt  also  if  he  has  nearly  so  high  an 
appreciation  of  it.  Certainly  no  poet  ever  had  a better  friend  than  Lowell 
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has  in  Page.  The  painter  has  brought  many  people  to  see  the  great  beauty  of 
this  poet’s  verse,  and  I myself  am  under  obligations  to  him  for  having  opened 
to  me  this  great  mine  of  poetic  wealth. 

“ With  the  single  exception  of  George  Inness,  I know  of  no  man  in  whom 
the  religious  sentiment  is  so  strong  as  in  Page,  or  who  has  so  vivid  and  logical 
an  apprehension  of  spiritual  things.  His  religion  has  not  been  a garment 
worn  loosely,  but  a companion  that  has  gone  hand-in-hand  with  his  art,  the 
one  helping  the  other.  It  lias  been,  too,  the  informing  principle  of  his  every- 
day life.  So  essentially  is  it  the  moving  principle  of  his  nature  that  it  has 
taken  on  no  formal  method  of  expression.  He  recognizes  the  great  axiom  that 
all  visible  results  must  have  an  adequate  cause,  and  never  reasons,  as  do  our 
modern  scientists,  who  proceed  without  regard  to  it,  and  consequently  run  into 
all  manner  of  vagaries.  The  last  time  I talked  with  him — he  was  then  in  ill 
health — he  lamented  his  inability  at  times  to  grasp  the  remoter  spiritual 
truths,  the  apprehension,  of  which  had  been  to  him  always  the  highest  source 
of  pleasure  and  the  greatest  incentive  to  action.  I think  he  scarcely  ever  took 
into  account,  when  he  set  about  doing  a thing,  any  of  the  merely  worldly  mo- 
tives which  weigh  so  much  with  most  men,  or  had  another  thought  than  to  do 
what  was  before  him  to  be  done  with  all  his  might,  and  with  the  best  faculties 
he  could  bring  to  bear  upon  it.  With  him  it  has  not  been  art  for  art’s  sake, 
but  art  for  truth’s  sake — truth  in  its  noblest  sense,  the  divine  principle.  No 
one  knows  better  than  he  how  any  trilling  with  art,  only  making  it  subserve 
base  purposes,  will  bring  the  fearful  penalties  of  a seared  conscience  and 
debauched  imagination — a price  too  high  to  be  paid  for  anything,  even  for 
the  whole  world.  If  occasionally  he  has  made  failures,  these  have  been  the 
results  simply  of  a never-ceasing  search  for  light,  and  a continuous  struggle 
for  higher  attainments.  Any  violation  of  Nature  for  what  is  called  1 artistic 
effect,’  anything  with  the  slightest  tincture  of  trickery,  is  to  him  rank  sacrilege. 
Fidelity  to  Nature  is,  in  his  view,  the  one  essential  principle  which  should 
never  be  forsaken  ; not  Nature  upon  the  merely  physical  plane,  but  Nature  as 
it  is  to  those  who  see,  in  all  its  outward  palpable  forms,  merely  the  physical 
manifestation  of  the  informing  principle.  Ilis  advice  to  pupils  would  be  : ‘Be 
faithful  to  Nature  ; do  what  you  see  in  a spirit  of  self-abnegation  and  with  a 
reverential  hand.  After  a while  it  will  be  given  you  to  see,  beyond  these 
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ever-changing  outer  forms,  new  beauties  and  the  infinite  variety  of  higher 
truth.’  ” 


The  future  of  art  in  this  country  is  just  now  a subject  not  unpleasant  to 
contemplate.  Our  leading  young  artists  have  received  a liberal  education  in  the 
best  academies  in  the  world ; our  own  art-schools  are  multiplying  their  num- 
ber and  resources,  many  of  them  under  the  direction  of  these  well-equipped 
pupils ; lay  appreciation  and  love  of  art  are  visibly  increasing ; and  at  least  some 
earnest  men  and  women  are  hopefully  waiting  for  a new  revelation  of  the 
beautiful  in  Nature.  Self-conceit,  and  the  indolence  proceeding  therefrom,  are 
smaller  than  formerly.  Americans  are  coming  to  talk  less  of  American  art, 
of  Munich  art,  of  French  art,  or  of  Greek  art,  and  to  think  more  of  art  itself 
— not  art  made  tongue-tied  by  authority,  nor  art  that  imitates  Nature,  but  art 
that,  using  the  principles  on  which  Nature  works,  produces  creations  of  its 
own ; while  criticism  itself,  properly  and  wholesomely  intolerant  of  imperfec- 
tion, is  nevertheless  becoming,  in  its  aims,  more  constructive  and  less  destruc- 
tive, standing  with  the  artist  where  he  stands,  and  recognizing  his  purposes 
as  well  as  his  processes  and  results.  The  outlook  is  to  some  extent  really 
promising ; and,  if  the  love  of  Nature,  the  desire  for  knowledge,  and  the  manly 
persistence  in  toil,  which  characterize  the  most  cultured  of  our  painters,  shall 
continue,  the  leaven  will  be  enough  to  permeate  a large  lump. 


THE  END. 
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ewbold  H.  Trotter,  whose  name  occupies  a prominent  place  among 


American  artists,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  January  4,  1827.  His  father 
was  born  in  the  same  city,  and  his  mother  was  a native  of  New  Jersey,  both 
parents  being  descended  from  English  ancestry.  He  received  his  earliest  edu- 
cation at  the  Orthodox  Friends’  Infant  School  in  St.  James  street,  and  after- 
wards attended  the  school  kept  by  Daniel  Fuller  on  Third  street  near  Willow. 
He  was  then  for  several  years  a pupil  of  Thomas  D.  James,  who  had  an  academy 
at  the  south-west  corner  of  Eleventh  and  Market  streets,  and  about  the  year 
1841  he  entered  Haverford  College,  an  institution  conducted  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1845. 

After  leaving  college  he  entered  the  wholesale  dry-goods  house  of  Wood, 
Abbott  & Co.,  Market  street  near  Third,  with  whom  he  remained  a few  years. 
He  then  became  a partner  in  the  firm  of  Birkinbine,  Martin  and  Trotter,  machin- 
ists. The  firm  had  contracts  for  building  extensive  water-works  and  gas-making 
plants,  among  which  were  the  West  Philadelphia  Water-works  and  the  German- 
town Gas-works,  and  they  were  also  engaged  in  many  large  contracts  for  heating 
and  ventilating. 

In  the  year  1858  Mr.  Trotter  withdrew  from  business  to  devote  his  entire 
attention  to  art,  continuing  to  do  so  until  1861,  when,  upon  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  he  joined  the  Germantown  Home  Guards,  Captain 
Marks  Biddle,  which  was  mustered  into  the  regiment  of  Colonel  Day,  and  went 
to  the  front,  taking  part  in  the  battle  of  Antietam.  Upon  the  return  of  the  com- 
mand after  that  engagement  Mr.  Trotter  went  into  the  hardware  business  with 
his  brother-in-law,  under  the  firm-name  of  Trotter  & Dawson.  The  partnership 
was  dissolved  in  1867,  when  he  resumed  his  profession  and  has  continued  in  it 
ever  since. 

Like  all  men  who  achieve  success  in  that  profession,  it  can  safely  be  said  of 
Mr.  Trotter  that  art  rather  chose  him  for  its  votary  than  that  the  choice  of  art 
was  voluntarily  made  by  him.  The  cares  and  duties  of  business  were  onerous 
to  him,  though  not  from  indolence  or  love  of  ease.  He  shirked  no  duty,  but  its 
performance  was,  while  correct  and  painstaking,  merely  mechanical.  It  was 
work  done  with  a view  of  obtaining  the  opportunity  and  means  of  enabling  him 
to  satisfy  his  longing  for  art.  Once  and  again  he  bent  his  back  to  the  indispen- 
sable burdens  of  a prosaic  life,  and  lent  his  mind  and  energies  to  toil  at  the  tread- 
mill of  daily  practical  duty.  But  art  asserted  her  domain  and  won  him  back  to 
a timid  allegiance.  He  employed  his  leisure  hours  in  training  his  facile  hand  to 
reproduce  the  vivid  pictures  of  his  mental  creation  and  the  works  of  nature  until 
his  friends,  marvelling  at  the  skill  of  his  pencil  and  the  truth  of  his  art,  ceased 
opposing  and  discouraging  his  ambition,  and  became  warm  supporters  and  sym- 
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pathizers  in  his  ardent  desire  to  adopt  the  profession  ofhis  choice.  Mr.  Trotter’s 
earlier  career  may  be  said  to  have  been  one  long  continued  and  severe  period  of 
study.  Like  the  great  poet  he  appears  to  have  not  so  much  regarded  how  early 
he  should  begin  his  life  work  as  how  well.  His  ruling  passion  was  natural  his- 
tory; his  early  works  all  show  that  conclusively.  While  his  other  studies  are 
all  marked  by  aptness  and  conscientiousness  in  detail,  his  animals,  especially  his 
wild  animals,  are  all  invested  with  a life-like  and  masterly  naturalness  that  is 
marvellous  in  its  attainment  to  perfection.  So  high  is  his  reputation  in  this  line 
that  a few  years  since  he  was  engaged  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  paint  all  the  mammalia  of  North  America  for  a publication  issued  under  its 
auspices.  He  completed  about  thirty  or  forty  pictures,  when  the  appropriation 
was  exhausted  and  the  work  ceased  for  the  time  being:.  Among-  his  master- 
pieces,  which  have  been  mostly  painted  to  order  for  distinguished  or  wealthy 
patrons  and  art  connoisseurs,  and  which  adorn  the  salons  of  many  of  the  elite 
residences  of  this  and  adjoining  cities  and  States,  are  “After  the  Combat,’’ 
“ Grizzly  Bears,”  “ Wounded  Buffaloes,”  “ The  Last  Stand,”  “ Indian  Encamp- 
ment,” etc.,  painted  for  the  War  Department  under  the  direction  of  General 
Sherman,  and  known  to  lovers  of  art  for  their  marvellous  truthfulness  to  nature. 
Among  Mr.  Trotter’s  notable  historic  paintings  his  three  pieces  representing  the 
progress  of  travel  in  Pennsylvania  during  the  lapse  of  fifty  years  are  his  master- 
works  in  this  line.  They  were  painted  to  the  order  of  and  are  owned  by  Henry 
H.  Houston.  A gem  of  art  in  this  line  is  his  picture,  “ They  Know  not  the 
Voice  of  Strangers,”  representing  a flock  of  sheep  shrinking  from  sheep-stealers. 
His  “Signs  of  Invasion,”  showing  elk  discovering  the  debris  of  a wood-cutter’s 
camp,  is  a work  of  telling  naturalness.  “ They  Only  Know,”  shows  polar  bears 
near  the  remnants  of  a crushed  boat.  His  “ Range  of  the  Bison  ” and  “Above 
the  Timber  Line”  are  two  other  works  in  natural  history  of  unusual  merit  that 
are  also  among  the  art  possessions  of  Mr.  Houston. 

It  hardly  needs  be  said  that  Mr.  Trotter  is  yet  an  undent  student  and  constant 
worker.  His  studies,  pursued  in  the  open  air,  have  had  the  effect  to  develop  and 
preserve  his  physical  powers  and  prepare  him  for  his  arduous  labors  in  the  studio. 
Indeed  his  out-of-door  studies  have  been  the  only  recreation  for  severe  brain 
work  and  nerve  exhaustion  that  he  has  ever  needed ; so  that  his  sixty  years  sit 
lightly  upon  him,  and  his  powers  are  yet  developing  and  ripening  into  a perfect 
maturity.  Mr.  Trotter  is  possessed  of  a genial  nature,  his  home  is  the  centre  of 
refinement  and  social  pleasure,  and  his  presence  is  a familiar  and  welcome  one  at 
many  a hearthstone.  He  is  a member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  the  Philadelphia  Society  of  Artists,  the  Art  Club  of  Philadelphia  and  the 
Artists’  Fund  Society,  of  which  latter  organization  he  is  Vice-President. 

Mr.  Trotter  married  a daughter  of  the  late  Mordecai  L.  Dawson,  and  Dr. 
Spencer  Trotter,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  Swarthmore  College,  Pennsyl- 
vania, is  his  only  living  son. 


C.  R.  D. 
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THE  painter  whose  name  and  portrait  accompany 
this  article  claims  our  attention  both  as  an  ex- 
cellent artist  and  as  one  who  gives  us  many  enter- 
taining pictures  of  animal  life.  No  branch  of  art 
requires  a more  earnest  interest  in  the  subject  than 
that  of  animal  painting,  or  more  early  displays  itself  in 
the-  dawning  genius  of  the  destined  artist.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  recent  fields  of  art.  Sneyders,  Weenix, 
and  Wouverman,  who  were  Dutch  painters  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  are  the  first  noted  animal  painters. 


In  our  time  there  are  many  artists  in  Europe  who  have 
studied  the  forms  and  habits  of  animals,  especially 
the  horse  and  the  dog.  Many  of  the  readers  of 
this  volume  are  doubtless  familiar  with  the  horses 
of  Schreyer,  the  German  painter,  and  Herring  the 
Englishman,  and  the  noble  dogs  and  sheep  and  deer 
of  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  who  made  the  animals  he 
painted  seem  so  human  that  they  excite  our  sympathy 
or  mirth  as  if  they  were  like  ourselves. 

In  our  own  country  our  best  artists  have  generally 
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been  landscape  painters,  but  we  have,  however,  some 
very  good  artists  who  devote  their  talents  to  painting 
animals ; generally  they  are  specialists,  that  is,  each 
chooses  one  particular  class  of  animals.  Mr.  Walter 
Brackett,  for  example,  has  made  a careful  study  of 
fish.  He  has  a fascinating  custom,  which  he  has 
pursued  for  over  twenty  years,  of  going  into  the 
mountains  with  his  son  and  camping  out,  fishing  in 
the  roaring  brooks  and  painting  the  salmon  and 
speckled  trout  as  they  quiver  on  the  end  of  the  line. 
Hinckley  paints  lifelike  foxes  ; Robinson,  James  Hart, 
and  young  Inness  show  us  the  ox  or  the  cow  wading  in 
the  stream  on  a warm  day  by  the  green  meadow-lands 
or  drawing  heavy  carts  with  infinite  patience.  Bisp- 
ham,  of  Boston,  paints  horses,  and  Rogers,  who  is  still 
very  young,  has  a passion  for  representing  retrievers 
and  spaniels  on  canvass  with  great  freshness  and  vigor. 
He  has  a dog  which  is  trained  to  take  a position 
when  his  master  wishes  to  paint  him.  Tait  paints 
game  birds  in  a way  that  almost  whets  one’s  appetite 
for  roast  duck. 

These  are  all  American  artists.  But  there  is  no 
one  in  the  country,  who  has  more  carefully  studied 
and  painted  the  habits  and  character  of  a large  va- 
riety of  animals  than  Mr.  Beard.  He  was  born  at 
Painesville,  Ohio,  in  1825,  and  comes  from  an  artistic 
family.  His  mother  was  a woman  of  large  intelli- 
gence and  excellent  taste,  and  his  older  brother, 
James  H.  Beard,  is  a skillful  artist,  of  national  repu- 
tation as  a portrait  painter  and  an  admirable  delin- 
eator of  dogs  and  cats,  which  he  paints  with  lifelike 
truth,  while  his  three  sons  are  also  artists.  William 
showed  a love  for  animals  from  infancy,  and  says  that 
he  cannot  remember  when  he  first  took  to  drawing, 
he  began  so  early  to  wield  a pencil  and  brush.  In 
those  days  people  in  America  cared  less  for  art  than 
they  do  now,  and  young  Beard  did  not  receive 
encouragement  to  take  it  up  as  a profession.  It  was 
thought  by  his  neighbors  and  family  that  one  artist  in 
the  family  was  enough,  his  brother  James  having  al- 
ready set  up  as  a portrait  painter.  But  the  lad, 
urged  by  a strong  impulse,  persisted  in  drawing 
animals,  determined  that  art  should  be  his  profession. 
His  advantages  vtere  very  small  for  learning,  but  that 
perhaps  helped  him  by  forcing  him  to  depend  more 
upon  his  own  resources  and  especially  to  study  care- 
fully the  objects  he  wished  to  paint.  All  the  knowl- 
edge that  a master  can  give  cannot  take  the  place  of 


ardent  and  persistent  study  of  nature.  It  is  from 
nature  that  our  best  lessons  are  learned,  and  the 
artist  of  ability  who  most  studies  nature  will  tell  us 
most  that  is  worth  knowing.  In  the  days  when 
William  Beard  was  young  there  were  no  art  schools 
in  the  country,  and  although  we  had  produced  a few 
good  painters,  they  had  come  up  by  dint  of  strong 
original  talent  and  perseverance.  One  has  a high 
respect  for  the  artists  like  Cole,  or  Stuart,  or  Doughty, 
or  Durand,  who  did  so  much  good  work  while  only 
self-taught.  And  to  that  class  of  artists  Mr.  Beard 
most  certainly  belongs,  for  few  painters  have  been 
more  self-taught  than  he.  From  such  an  example  the 
boy  or  girl  who  feels  desirous  of  drawing  can  take 
encouragement  to  begin  at  any  time,  the  secret  of  art 
being  to  study  nature  with  earnestness  and  enthusiasm 
and  to  draw  things  as  they  look  to  the  observer.  Of 
course  practice  of  the  eye  and  hand  are  like  a grow- 
ing fortune.  Each  year  they  add  to  the  excellence 
reached  in  rendering  nature,  and  one  may  become 
better  able  thoroughly  to  gain  advantage  from  the 
lessons  of  those  who  have  become  masters  in  art. 

Mr.  Beard  went  to  New  York  city  after  he  had  been 
painting  for  awhile,  and  took  a few  lessons  from  his 
brother  James.  He  then  settled  in  Buffalo  for  ten 
years,  where  he  gained  a solid  local  reputation. 
During  that  time  he  painted  his  picture  of  a cat  with 
her  kittens,  the  first  work  he  had  on  the  line  in  the 
exhibition  of  the  National  Academy.  It  is  one  of  his 
best  pictures.  The  old  cat,  which  served  as  a model, 
was  very  restless,  having  no  notion  of  sitting  for  her 
portrait,  and  Mrs.  Beard  had  to  hold  her  while  the 
artist  sketched  the  outline  or  laid  on  the  color.  It 
was  during  his  residence  in  Buffalo  that  Mr.  Beard 
went  to  Italy,  where  he  spent  two  years  amid  the 
inspiring  influence  of  Italian  art. 

Two  years  after  his  return  Mr.  Beard  settled  in 
New  York,  where  he  has  remained  ever  since,  paint- 
ing many  works  of  merit  and  celebrity,  and  becoming 
a member  of  the  National  Academy,  which  entitles 
him  to  add  N.  A.  to  his  name.  Some  years  ago  he 
took  a long  tour  in  the  South  and  West,  spending 
several  months  among  the  savage  Indians  of  Colo- 
rado, without  losing  his  scalp. 

His  studio  is  in  the  old  Studio  Building  in  10th 
Street,  where  so  many  noted  artists  are  gathered  in  a 
a cluster  of  somewhat  dim  apartments  resembling 
cells  in  a convent.  These  studios  are  filled  with 
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canvasses  turned  face  to  the  wall,  studies  for  paint- 
ings, plaster  casts,  bits  of  faded  tapestry,  ship  models 
and  artificial  skeletons,  easels,  old  armor  and  antique 
furniture,  and  all  sorts  of  odds  and  ends  of  old 
drapery  and  knick-knacks  picked  up  in  auction  rooms, 
thrown  about  in  tangled,  picturesque  confusion,  which 
a thrifty  housekeeper  would  like  to  invade  with  ruth- 
less broom  and  duster.  But  there  is  at  least  one 
place  on  this  earth  where  the  dominion  of  the  ever 
busy  and  tidy 
housewife  can- 
not hold  sway, 
and  that  is  the 
studio  of  the  ar- 
tist. A certain 
degree  of  studied 
untidiness  seems 
essential  to  his 
dreams. 

The  studio  of 
Mr.  Beard  is  an 
epitome  of  his 
artistic  career.  It 
abounds  in 
deer's  horns,  old 
armor,  rusty  fire- 
locks,  stuffed 
owls,  bear’s 
skins,  Indian 
arrows  and  what 
not  besides. 

And  as  he  sits  at 
his  easel,  he  is 
thus  surrounded 
by  the  memen- 
toes of  the 
scenes  he  has 
painted,  which 
have  given  de- 
light to  so  many  • for  each  of  these  objects  has  aided 
him,  in  turn,  in  putting  his  compositions  on  canvass, 
by  appearing  in  this  or  that  painting.  Mr.  Beard 
is  an  artist  of  large  versatility,  that  is,  he  is  able  to 
represent  almost  anything  he  chooses  to  paint.  He 
is  an  excellent  draughtsman.  He  generally  makes 
careful  drawings  on  the  canvass  first,  so  that  the 
finished  work  is  thus  more  correct  and  clear.  There 
is  nothing  slovenly  or  hasty  in  his  pictures.  His  color 


is  not  laid  on  as  heavily  as  in  the  paintings  of  many 
European  artists,  but  it  does  not  on  that  account  give 
the  impression  of  feebleness.  He  uses  the  primary 
colors  chiefly,  depending  on  the  use  of  few  pigments. 
He  paints  portraits  as  well  as  animals,  and  the  land- 
scape portion  of  his  paintings  is  natural  and  effect- 
ive. 

But  it  is  in  the  rendering  of  animal  life  that  Mr. 
Beard  is  most  widely  known,  and  there  his  genius  is 

seen  to  best  ad- 
vantage. In  such 
subjects  a double 
purpose  appears 
in  his  pictures: 
one  is  to  give  ex- 
pression to  his 
natural  love  for 
animals;  the 
other  is  to  take 
off  or  satirize  the 
oddities  and 
moral  weak- 
nesses of  his  fel- 
low-men. Thus 
a group  of  apes 
dressed  in 
clothes  and  as- 
sembled in  a law- 
yer’s office  are 
transformed  by 
his  skillful  brush 
into  caricatures 
of  rustics  going 
to  law.  Or,  in 
his  famous  paint- 
ing called  “The 
Dance  of  Sile- 
nus,”  which  rep- 
resents a bear 
and  goats  engaged  in  a tipsy  dance,  the  artist  gives 
us  a most  vivid  idea  of  the  supreme  silliness  of  human 
beings  when  thev  so  far  forget  the  lofty  character  of 
man  as  to  take  too  much  whiskey  or  wine.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  convey  this  idea  more  powerfully 
than  Mr.  Beard  has  done  in  this  painting. 

Another  of  his  notable  works  is  the  “ Dance  of  the 
Bears,”  which  is  now  owned  in  Boston.  It  was,  un- 
fortunately injured  in  the  great  fire  in  that  city.  Mr 
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Beard  has  been  especially  successful  in  painting 
bears,  in  fact  he  might  almost  be  styled  court  painter 
to  the  King  of  the  Bears,  for  no  artist  has  ever  given 
more  attention  to  this  branch  of  natural  history.  Mr. 
Beard’s  appreciation  of  the  comical  and  grotesque  has 
placed  him  in  sympathy  with  that  most  comical  of 
all  animals  except  the  monkey,  the  brown  bear.  Not 
only  is  this  bear  amusing  in  his  appearance  and 
movements,  but  he  has  a great  love  for  fun  himself, 


and  nature  seems  to  have  aided  him  in  this  by  giving 
him  a flexible  nose  which  he  wrinkles  and  twists  in 
the  most  entertaining  manner  when  he  is  engaged  in 
sport  or  in  playing  off  a practical  joke.  No  mis- 
chievous school-boy  ever  enjoyed  more  getting  off 
tricks  on  his  school-fellows.  Sometimes  the  bear  is 
rather  rough  in  his  jokes,  but  this  is  because  of  the 
lack  in  his  early  education  rather  than  because  he 
wishes  to  hurt  those  on  whom  he  plays  his  tricks. 


Mr.  Beard,  among  many  anecdotes  he  has  to  tell 
about  bears,  relates  one  showing  the  bear’s  love  of 
fun.  When  he  was  travelling  on  the  Mississippi  River 
there  was  a large  bear  cub  on  the  steamer  which 
belonged  to  the  captain,  and  was  a great  pet.  He  was 
quite  tame,  but  loved  a joke  as  well  as  a freshman. 
They  kept  him  on  the  hurricane  deck  attached  to  a 
long  chain,  abaft  of  the  wheel-house.  When  they 
wished  to  feed  him  a ladder  was  placed  against  the 
edge  of  the  deck,  up  which  his  feeder  climbed  from 


the  lower  deck  with  the  dish  of  food.  One  day  ’♦ 
occurred  to  Bruin  that  he  might  have  some  fun  out 
the  man  who  brought  him  his  dinner.  So  when  : 
saw  the  ladder  planted  in  its  place,  the  upper  er  ' 
reaching  two  or  three  feet  above  the  deck,  he  sto 
by  it  in  eager  expectation  until  the  head  of  the  man 
appeared  near  the  upper  rounds.  Then  in  a twinkli. 
he  raised  his  paw  and,  hitting  the  ladder  a smart  rz 
threw  ladder  and  man  and  dinner  flat  on  the  dec1 
below.  Having  accomplished  this  feat  Bruin  scam 
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;red  off  with  a rollicking,  rolling  gallop,  wrinkling  his 
lose,  showing  his  shining  teeth  and  shaking  all  over 
with  silent  laughter.  But  he  paid  dearly  for  this  prac- 
tical joke,  for  the  captain  gave  him  a severe  drubbing 
which  made  poor  Bruin  sit  in  the  corner  and  suck  his 
paws  with  mortification  and  disgust. 

“ Bears  on  a Bender  ” is  one  of  Mr.  Beard’s  hap- 
piest efforts  to  delineate  the  fun  in  the  ursine  charac- 
ter, and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  painting  of 
which  a copy  is  given  in  our  illustration,  which  was 
kindly  loaned  for  this  purpose  by  Prof.  F.  N.  Otis,  the 
owner.  It  is  evident  that  these  bears  are  where  a 
good  many  boys  would  like  to  be,  in  a melon  patch 
near  a cornfield,  stuffing  themselves  with  watermelons. 
Although  watermelons  are  not  intoxicating,  they 
sometimes  bring  on  a colic,  and  these  comical  poach- 
ers seem  to  be  doing  all  they  can  to  get  a stomach- 
ache. The  painting  is  rich  in  color,  and  the  pink  red 
of  the  broken  melons  give  it  a pleasing  effect. 

Mr.  Beard  has  given  much  attention  to  the  study 
of  the  language  by  which  animals  talk  to  each  other. 


There  is  no  doubt  that  by  certain  mysterious  signs  of 
which,  as  yet,  we  have  little  knowledge,  animals  are 
able  actually  to  tell  each  other  stories,  to  give  warn- 
ing, advice,  and  instruction.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  sights  I ever  saw  was  an  old  pussy  cat 
giving  her  kittens  a lesson  in  catching  rats.  She 
talked  to  them  by  purring  and  growling,  and  enforced 
her  precepts  by  whipping  one  or  two  of  the  kittens 
who  were  afraid  to  follow  her  instructions  lest  the 
rat  should  bite  them. 

Mr.  Beard  has  a large  and  interesting  painting  now 
on  his  easel  which  is  full  of  variety  and  life.  It  is 
called  “ Bulls  and  Bears.”  It  is  intended  to  repre- 
sent, -in  a comical  way,  the  brokers  of  Wall  Street, 
New  York,  who  are  called  Bulls,  or  Bears,  as  they  may 
happen  to  wish  to  send  stocks  up  or  down.  In  this 
painting  a disorderly  crowd  of  bulls  and  bears  are 
seen  bellowing  and  roaring,  goring,  tearing,  plung- 
ing and  tumbling  over  each  other  in  the  wildest 
turmoil  and  confusion.  The  satire  it  suggests  is  se- 
vere but  just. 


* 


I 


THE  life  and  artistic  career  of  Mr.  Bellows  is 
one  of  the  most  satisfactory  in  the  history  of 
American  art.  While  offering  no  thrilling  tales  of 
adventure  or  startling  episodes,  his  life  is  one  of 
rounded  completeness,  of  effort  properly  directed 
and  aims  successfully  achieved,  and  always  distin- 
guished by  high  moral  character. 

This  artist  is  of  English  descent,  and  his  ancestors 
came  in  the  ship  Hopewell  to  this  country  in  the 
year  1635.  It  was  in  the  old  town  of  Milford,  in 
Massachusetts,  that  he  was  born  about  fifty  years 
ago.  His  father  was  a physician  who  acquired  repu- 
tation for  several  valuable  works  on  health  ; but  as 


Milford  was  then,  as  now,  a boot  and  shoe  manufact- 
uring place,  and  as  young  Bellows  showed  no  incli- 
nation to  study  medicine,  it  seemed  only  natural  that 
he  should  grow  up  to  the  business  which  gave  em- 
ployment to  so  many  in  his  native  town. 

But  nothing  was  less  to  his  taste  than  business, 
although  he  has  always  been  methodical  and  careful. 
At  a very  early  age  the  lad  showed  a remarkable 
love  for  art,  and  tried  to  draw  pictures  almost  as 
soon  as  his  hand  could  hold  a slate  pencil.  In  those 
days,  and  even  in  our  day  by  some,  it  was  considered 
in  this  country  -that  the  art  career  was  one  to  be 
avoided,  because  it  offered  little  money,  much  hard- 
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ship  and  disappointment,  and  but  scanty  honor. 

It  was  not  considered  that  there  are  compensations 
or  rewards  which  amply  atone  for  many  of  the  rough 
experiences  which  every  artist  must  encounter, 
whether  he  is  successful  or  no.  These  early  strug- 
gles tend  to  strengthen  the  character,  and  force  the 
artist  to  work  harder  and  do  better  work  ; while  the 
joy  he  receives  in  dwelling  in  the  fairyland  of  his 
dreams,  and  expressing  his  passion  for  the  beautiful, 
cannot  be  estimated  in 
dollars  and  cents,  and 
finds  abundant  reward  in 
itself. 

As  a sort  of  compro- 
mise between  art  and 
business,  it  was  at  length 
decided  that  young  Bel- 
lows should  take  up  the 
profession  of  architect- 
ure, a pursuit  which  re- 
quires not  only  a feeling 
of  beauty,  but  strong 
practical  business  com- 
mon-sense and  mathe- 
matical knowledge. 

Although  this  was  not 
altogether  agreeable  to 
him,  Albert  Bellows 
spent  three  years,  labori- 
ously and  conscientious- 
ly, in  the  office  of  Mr.  A. 

B.  Young,  of  Boston,  to 
design  and  build  good 
houses.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  his  thirst  for  art 
was  so  intense  that  every 
spare  moment,  every  op- 
portunity, was  seized  for 
adding  to  his  stock  of  art  ideas.  As  we  look  back 
to  those  years  of  patient,  unremitting  toil,  we  can 
see  that  the  habits  formed  then  must  have  been 
of  great  value  in  preventing  Mr.  Bellows  from  acquir- 
ing the  shiftlessness  which  too  often  adds  sorrow  to 
the  artistic  and  literary  life. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  the  student  of  architecture 
had  made  such  progress  in  his  profession  that  he 
was  able  to  enter  into  partnership  with  I.  D.  Toule, 
an  architect  of  established  reputation.  A year  of 


steady  application  in  this  independent  position  was 
attended  by  more  satisfaction  to  the  patrons  of  the 
new  firm  than  to  the  young  architect,  who  was  everv 
day  urged  by  a growing  impatience  and  art  enthusi- 
asm to  abandon  all  half-way  measures,  and  boldly 
take  up  the  pursuit  for  which  he  longed. 

And  thus  it  came  about  that,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  being  then  just  twenty-one,  Mr.  Bellows 
“ burned  his  ships  behind  him,”  as  the  phrase  goes, 

when  one  decides  to  cut 
loose  from  the  past  and 
begin  anew  with  a sole 
regard  for  the  future. 

Fortune,  fickle  as  she 
seems,  still  has  a special 
liking  for  the  daring  and 
the  bold.  She  cannot 
be  successfully  wooed 
by  the  timid.  She  seems 
to  have  been  particularly 
pleased  with  the  deter- 
mined spirit  shown  by 
the  young  artist  ; for,  no 
sooner  had  he  decided 
to  devote  himself  to  art, 
than  he  was  offered 
the  position  of  principal 
of  the  New  England 
School  of  Design,  which 
he  at  once  accepted,  and 
held  until  his  twenty- 
seventh  year. 

In  that  year  Mr.  Bel- 
lows decided  to  go  to 
Europe,  and  therefore 
resigned  his  principal- 
ship.  He  had  already 
matured  his  character 
and  habits  of  observation,  and  gained  a grounding  in 
the  first  principles  of  art ; so  that  he  was  thus  pre- 
pared better  to  accept  or  reject  what  he  saw  in  the  art- 
schools  of  the  old  world  than  if  he  had  gone  there 
at  an  earlier  age. 

Mr.  Bellows  arrived  at  Paris  during  the  first  great 
Exposition,  and  must  naturally  have  been  almost  over- 
whelmed by  the  wealth  of  the  art  treasures  which  he 
saw  on  every  hand.  In  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre 
and  the  Luxembourg  were  many  of  the  master-pieces 
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of  the  art  of  other  ages,  where  they  still  are  to  inter- 
est and  elevate  the  rising  generations.  In  the  Expo- 
sition, on  the  other  hand,  the  glory  of  English, 
French,  Belgian,  German  and  Spanish  contemporary 
art  dazzled  the  gaze  and  kindled  the  rapture  of  the 
beholder. 

The  writer  himself,  a mere  youth  at  the  time,  was 
also  present  at  that  Exposition  ; and  as  he  recalls  the 
indelible  impressions,  the  rapturous  enthusiasm  which 
moved  him  when  he  walked  through  those  magnifi- 
cent collections  of  art ; as  the  pictures  which  made 
such  an  impression  on  his  boyish  fancy  pass,  one  by 
one,  before  his  eyes  again  while  he  pens  these  lines, 
he  can  easily  understand  the  impression  that  must 
have  been  made  on  the  more  matured  and  experi- 
enced mind  of  the  young  American  artist,  who,  from 
the  comparative  art  scarcity  of  his  native  land,  had 
just  passed  to  the  study  of  such  an  astonishing  treas- 
ure of  art. 

After  carefully  considering  the  different  methods 
and  schools  of  art,  Mr.  Bellows  finally  decided  to  en- 
ter a course  of  study  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Ant- 
werp; and  there  he  passed  several  years  in  that 
grand,  quaint  old  Flemish  town,  where  the  peaked 
roofs,  the  narrow  streets,  the  curious  costumes,  the 
rustic,  picturesque  wagons,  and  the  singular  market- 
places and  gray  antique  towers  fill  the  artist’s  soul 
with  joy. 

There  is  the  magnificent  cathedral  whose  spire,  the 
most  beautiful  in -Europe,  an  arrow  pointing  ever- 
more to  heaven,  a fairylike  shaft  of  stone  lace-work, 
sustains,  high  up  in  the  air,  the  far-famed  chimes 
whose  silvery  melodious  jangling  seems  to  float  down 
from  the  skies. 

There,  too,  are  gathered  the  master-pieces  of  Ru- 
bens, one  of  the  greatest  artists  of  all  the  ages. 
There  he  painted,  there  he  died,  and  there  is  his 
house  to  this  day.  And  Van  Dyke  and  Jordaens, 
and  many  another  celebrated  genius  lived,  and  toiled, 
and  won  immortal  fame  in  that  old  city.  Could  an 
artist  find  a more  inspiring  spot  than  Antwerp  to  gain 
enthusiasm  and  knowledge  ? 

And  there  the  art  student  from  the  New  World, 
the  only  American  tfien  studying  in  the  Netherlands, 
pursued  his  studies  with  such  success  that,  in  1858, 
he  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Painters  of  Belgium. 

After  finishing  his  studies  at  Antwerp,  Mr.  Bellows 


returned  to  America  and  settled  in  New  York.  In 
1858  he  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design,  and  in  1861  he  became  an 
Academician.  In  1867  he  revisited  Europe,  giving 
at  that  time  especial  attention  to  the  water-color 
art  of  England  and  France,  and  taking  many  care- 
ful studies  and  sketches,  especially  in  the  former 
country,  with  whose  scenery  his  talents  are  singularly 
in  harmony. 

Many  of  these  charming  studies  of  the  land  of 
our  ancestors  he  has  since  elaborated  into  finished 
paintings.  Two  of  Mr.  Bellows’  works,  one  in  oil, 
the  other  in  water  color,  were  selected  for  exhibition 
in  the  American  department  of  the  last  French  Ex- 
position. 

Among  many  artistic  trips  which  he  has  taken  may 
be  mentioned  a visit  to  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  last 
year,  for  the  health  of  Mrs.  Bellows.  While  there  lie 
built  a temporary  studio,  which  was  nearly  destroyed 
by  the  disastrous  fire  which  swept  over  that  resort. 
At  the  time  of  the  great  fire  in  Boston,  where  he  had 
been  painting  for  a year  or  two,  his  things  were 
stored  preparatory  to  moving  when  the  fire  consumed 
the  building,  and  with  it  the  paintings,  studies  and  li- 
brary which  had  been  confided  to  its  safe  keeping. 

After  that  catastrophe  Mr.  Bellows  returned  to 
New  York,  and  is  now  situated  in  the  fine  new  Studio 
Building,  on  the  corner  of  Fourth  Avenue  and 
Twenty-Fifth  Street.  He  has  two  spacious  studios, 
one  leading  out  of  the  other,  intended  respectively 
for  oil  and  water-color  painting.  The  illustration 
represents  the  former. 

These  studios  are  elegantly  and  tastefully  fur- 
nished ; and  while  sufficiently  artistic  in  their  appear- 
ance, are  kept  in  perfect  order,  thus  reflecting  the  sys- 
tematic mental  traits  and  the  quiet  temperament  of 
an  artist  who  has  been  able  to  give  us  so  many  ad- 
mirable works,  and  whose  life  has,  at  the  same  time, 
been  as  even,  methodical,  and  uninterruptedly  suc- 
cessful as  that  of  a prosperous  East  India  merchant. 
Mr.  Bellows  has  one  son  who  is  now  a practising  phy- 
sician. 

In  coming  to  a consideration  of  the  art  of  this  ar- 
tist we  find  that  his  ability  is  marked  by  versatility, 
or  a capacity  to  succeed  in  more  than  one  branch  of 
art.  Many  people  suppose  he  is  only  a landscape 
painter.  This  is  a mistake.  His  early  career  was 
devoted  to  figure  and  portrait  painting,  to  which 
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studies  were  largely  directed  at  Antwerp  ; and  he  has 
given  much  attention  to  genre , that  is,  groups  repre- 
senting familiar,  every-day  scenes  of  domestic  life. 
This  skill  in  drawing  figures  has  enabled  Mr.  Bellows 
to  give  greater  interest  to  his  landscapes.  In  the  ac- 
companying illustration  of  his  work,  the  clever  group- 
ing of  men  and  horses  adds  attractiveness  to  a very 
pleasing  and  well-treated  subject. 

Gradually  his  great  love  of  nature  and  out-of  door 
life  led  Mr.  Bellows  to  devote  himself,  more  and 


more,  to  painting  the  grace  aud  freshness  of  the  quiet, 
undulating  meadow-lands,  rustic  lanes,  and  quaint 
thatched  farm-houses  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the 
noble,  vividly-tinted  landscapes  of  our  own  country. 
Every  one,  who  loves  the  stately  beauty  of  the  ave- 
nues of  elms  which  give  such  an  indescribable  charm 
to  the  towns  and  hamlets  of  New  England,  owes  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Bellows  for  the  interest  he 
has  shown,  and  the  success  he  has  achieved  in  paint- 
i ing  these  scenes,  which  are  so  dear  to  every  native 


stage-coaching  in  new  England.  {From  a Painting  by  A . F . Bellows.) 


American  heart  and  especially  to  all  New  Englanders. 

Of  all  the  trees  which  beautify  this  world  there  are 
two  which  are  especially  fitted  to  adorn  the  abodes 
of  man  ; these  are  the  plane  tree  and  the  elm.  The 
former  grows  in  America,  but  never  reaches  to  such 
wide-spreading  magnificence  as  in  Asia.  Many  an 
ancient  town  of  the  East  owes  its  attractiveness  to 
its  groups  of  plane  trees,  haunted  by  the  nightingale 
and  overshadowing  silvery  fountains. 

But  we,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  can  take  es. 


pecial  pride  in  the  elm.  Nowhere  else  as  in  Amer- 
ica does  it  throw  out  such  long,  grateful  arms,  such 
exquisite  curves  in  the  massing  of  its  foliage,  or  rear 
its  crest  of  green  on  such  gracefully  majestic  stems. 
No  farm-house  is  complete  without  one  such  venera- 
ble guardian  to  shield  it  from  the  storms,  and  to  af- 
ford a grateful  shade  under  which  the  children  can 
sport  in  the  summer  days.  Both  in  water  and  oil- 
colors  Mr.  Bellows  has  been  equally  successful  in 
representing  the  imperial  beauty  of  the  elm. 
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This  artist,  as  you  may  have  already  perceived,  has 
painted  both  in  oil  and  water-color.  The  former 
was  the  medium  he  first  employed,  and  to  which  he 
sail  gives  much  attention.  Like  some  artists  who 
have  great  facility  and  know  clearly  what  they  intend 
to  do,  he  often  paints  a picture  wholly  with  the  knife, 
without  using  a brush. 

This  knife,  or  spatula,  is  made  of  steel,  very  thin 
and  flexible  ; and  to  use  it  in  laying  on  color  is  to 
give  greater  purity  to  the  tints ; for  the  less  colors  are 
mixed  and  worked  over  the  more  clear  and  atmos- 
pheric is  the  painting.  But  one  cannot  work  with 
the  palette-knife  unless  he  knows  what  he  is  about ; 
for  as  the  color  is  laid  so  it  must  stay,  and  if  not 
skillfully  done  the  t icture  is  liable  to  look  painty. 

But  for  the  last  few  years  Mr.  Bellows  has  given 
much  attention  to  aquarelle  or  water-color  painting, 
being  one  of  the  pioneers  in  this  branch  of  art  in 
America,  and  one  of  the  most  successful  water-color 
painters  of  the  age. 

To  paint  with  water-colors  was  the  rule  for  many 
ages  before  the  process  of  using  colors  mixed  with  oil 
was  invented,  or,  at  least,  much  employed.  The 
paintings  of  the  ancients,  such  as  the  wall-paintings 
or  frescoes  of  Pompeii,  and  even  the  works  of 
Michael  Angelo,  were  done  with  water-colors  or  pig- 
ments, laid  on  with  wax  applied  hot.  The  ancients 
knew  something  about  oil-colors,  but  it  was  not  until 
the  time  of  John  and  Hubert  Van  Eyck  of  Holland, 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  that  painting  in  oil-colors 
became  general. 

After  that  time  water-colors  almost  fell  into  disuse 
until  their  use  was  revived  early  in  this  century  by 
the  fresco  or  wall-painters  of  Munich,  and  a school  of 
very  brilliant  artists  in  England,  who  employed  aqua- 
relles painting  what  are  called  easel  or  small  paintings. 

Among  the  most  noted  of  these  English  water- 
color  painters  were  Girtin,  Turner,  David  Cox,  Sam- 


uel Prout  and  Copley  Fielding.  Some  of  the  effects 
of  nature  which  they  succeeded  in  reproducing  were 
wonderfully  well  done.  These  English  artists  worked 
entirely  without  opaque  or  body  color.  And  this 
leads  me  to  tell  you  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  wa- 
ter-color painting.  One,  or  the  earliest  school,  de- 
pends, for  the  whites  or  strong  lights  in  the  picture, 
entirely  on  the  white  color  of  the  paper  on  which  the 
picture  is  painted.  This  is  done  either  by  leaving 
certain  parts  untouched  by  color  or  by  scratching  of 
the  color  where  a bright  light  is  needed.  Great  skil 
and  readiness  is  necessary  in  this  kind  of  water-color, 
but  the  effect  is  to  give  a rich,  transparent,  atmos- 
pheric effect,  such  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  with 
oil-colors. 

The  other  and  later  school  of  water-colorists  de- 
pend for  their  high  lights  on  the  use  of  white  lead  or 
Chinese  white,  which  is  the  most  opaque  of  all  pig- 
ments ; and,  therefore,  when  laid  over  any  other 
color  it  conceals  it,  and  comes  out  so  prominently  as 
to  represent  light.  This  school  also  mixes  white  or 
body  color  with  the  other  colors,  in  order  to  give  the 
solid  appearance  of  oil  painting.  But,  while  many 
pleasing  pictures  are  painted  by  the  latter  method, 
the  richness  of  oil-color  is  not  wholly  reached,  wh’le 
the  exquisite  airiness  of  simple  water-color,  unaided 
by  the  addition  of  opaque  color,  is  almost  entirely 
lost. 

Mr.  Bellows  works  almost  entirely  in  the  style  of 
the  old  school,  very  rarely  using  white,  and  then  only 
to  give  force  to  some  small  point,  perhaps  a distant 
sail,  or  a far-away  farm-house  on  a hillside. 

The  reader  should  try  to  study  the  difference  be- 
tween oil  and  water-colors,  and  between  the  two 
methods  of  water-color  painting,  and  he  will  be  sur- 
prised to  find  how  much  he  will  thus  learn  of  differ- 
ent art  processes  and  of  many  effects  in  nature  which, 
perhaps,  he  has  never  seen  before. 
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George  Hetzel,  probably  the  best  known  and  most  prominent  landscape 
painter  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  was  born  January  17,  1826,  in  Alsace, 
then  under  the  French  Government.  While  yet  an  infant  his  parents  brought 
him  to  Pittsburgh,  where  he  has  ever  since  lived,  with  the  exception  of  a few 
months’  residence  in  Philadelphia  and  two  years’  absence  in  Europe.  His  facili- 
ties for  obtaining  an  education  in  early  life  were  quite  limited.  In  boyhood  he 
worked  in  a rope-walk  in  summer,  and  attended  school  in  winter.  At  the  age 
of  fifteen  he  was  bound  an  apprentice  to  a house  and  sign  painter,  and  served 
four  years  at  that  trade.  In  this  respect  his  career  resembled  that  of  Arthur 
Quartley,  the  talented  marine  artist  of  New  York,  who  was  a sign  painter  for 
several  years  in  Baltimore  before  he  devoted  his  entire  attention  to  art,  and  who 
at  the  period  of  his  untimely  death  was  one  of  the  most  promising  artists  in  his 
line  in  this  country.  After  serving  his  apprenticeship,  Mr.  Hetzel  worked  at 
frescoing,  and  for  a year  or  more  was  employed  principally  in  decorating 
churches.  Feeling  the  artistic  aspirations  within  him,  however,  which  this  kind 
of  work  did  not  satisfy,  he  went  to  Europe  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1847,  and 
placed  himself  under  the  tuition  of  Professor  Sohn,  of  Dusseldorf,  where  he 
studied  the  antique  for  a time,  and  then  painted  heads  from  life  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  same  great  master.  In  1849  he  returned  to  Pittsburgh  after  an 
absence  of  over  two  years,  and  engaged  in  portrait  painting.  In  this  he  was 
quite  successful  in  all  cases  where  his  patrons  afforded  him  an  opportunity  to 
paint  from  life  instead  of  copying  from  photographs,  but  after  an  experience  of 
six  or  eight  years  he  became  dissatisfied  with  the  pursuit,  and  experimented  for 
a time  in  painting  still  life.  One  of  his  pictures  of  this  class  was  purchased  by 
President  Lincoln  for  the  dining-room  of  the  White  House.  But  neither  did 
this  satisfy  his  aspirations.  From  his  earliest  youth  he  had  loved  the  woods  and 
trees,  the  deep  ravines  and  babbling  brooks,  and  was  never  more  delighted  than 
when  he  could  find  a leisure  day  to  commune  with  nature,  either  alone  or  with  a 
congenial  companion.  What  he  saw  he  could  copy  with  exact  fidelity.  In 
landscape  painting  he  found  that  his  genius  had  full  play,  and  this  became  his 
life-work. 

Among  the  important  works  which  Mr.  Hetzel  has  executed  was  a landscape 
which  was  exhibited  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  in  1876,  and  received  a bronze 
medal.  This  was  purchased  by  the  Duquesne  Club,  of  Pittsburgh,  and  now 
adorns  the  walls  of  the  home  of  that  organization.  Subsequently  he  exhibited  a 
specimen  of  his  skill  in  landscape  painting  at  an  art  exhibition  in  New  York, 
which  led  to  his  being  proposed  for  membership  in  the  National  Academy.  This 
painting  was  purchased  by  the  Union  League  of  New  York,  and  has  been  highly 
commended  by  art  critics.  Nearly  all  the  private  galleries  in  the  Eastern  cities 
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contain  specimens  of  his  work,  and  among  his  patrons  may  be  mentioned  the 
late  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  of  Brooklyn,  and  Asa  Whitney,  William  P. 
Wilstach  and  George  S.  Harrison,  of  Philadelphia.  The  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic of  all  his  works  is  their  exact  fidelity  to  nature.  In  this  he  has  probably 
no  living  superior. 

Mr.  Hetzel  was  the  founder  of  the  Art  Club  of  Pittsburgh,  and  for  many  years 
has  been  a teacher  in  the  school  for  painting.  Some  four  or  five  years  ago  he> 
in  connection  with  Mr.  John  Beatty,  founded  the  Pittsburgh  Art  School,  which 
is  now  in  a nourishing  condition,  and  promises  to  be  one  of  the  best  institutions 
of  the  kind  in  Western  Pennsylvania. 
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